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DESCARTES’ PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE-II* 
L. C. MULLATTI 


It 


ESCARTES’ reduction of all qualitative diversity to mere quantitative 
determinations — his completely geometrising matter—implies, I 
think, a distinction which would have surprised him and would not have 
been acknowledged by him had he been made aware of it. This is the 
metaphysical distinction between appearance and reality. That there is 
such a distinction in a thinker who has shown such respect for science 
and who has so much extolled his mathematical method may indeed 
seem strange. Yet there seems to be no doubt that there is such a 
distinction. For, phenomena revealed in sense can, in Descartes, be 
nothing other than appearance, while reality is extension as space revea- 
led only in reason. The former are not ultimate and do not give us the 
true nature of things. Like all appearances, they are misleading; while 
the latter is reality as it is in itself. Since the former is known by sense, 
and the latter by reason, the duality between appearance and reality 
becomes a duality between sense and reason, and this for a thinker of 
marked scientific outlook is an unthinkable dichotomy; and yet, Des- 
cartes is involved in just this dichotomy. This is brought out also by 
his distinction between primary and secondary qualities. The former 
are known by reason and are constitutive of matter, while the latter 
are known by sense, and our ideas of them are not indicative of the 
true nature of reality. The secondary qualities ‘are nothing more, as far as 
is known to us, than certain dispositions of objects consisting of magnitude 
figure and motion’. Again, ‘they are but the various dispositions of these 
objects which have the power of moving our nerves in various ways’.42 
The ideas of secondary qualities are not faithful representations of their 
objects as are the ideas of primary qualities. 

The distinction between appearance and reality or between sense 
and reason or between secondary qualities and primary qualities is 
reflected also in Descartes’ distinction between innate ideas on the one 
hand and adventitious ideas on the other. The former are clear and 
distinct ideas and as such may be said to have their source in reason, 
while the latter of course, are derived from sense-experience*3 and so 
share the misfortune that befalls anything empirical—of being confused 
and misleading. 

In suggesting that the empirical in Descartes constitutes appearance 
as against reality, we do not mean that, according to Descartes, it has no 
value altogether. Descartes does assign some value even to experience, 
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but whatever value it has is practical or biological, not theoretical. Sense 
experience enables an organism to adjust better to its environment. 
The reason for this predicament in which Descartes finds himself 
when he distinguishes sharply between sense and reason is to be found 
in his oscillating conception of the relationship between mind and body. 
As we have noticed above, the material and the spiritual substances are 
entirely opposed to each other in their natures. The essence of matter 
is extension while that of mind is thought. One has nothing whatever 
to do with the other. The only bond between them, if it can be so called, 
is their common source, God. Yet, despite their opposite natures, the 
two come together to form the human composite. A human being is a 
union of both body and mind and this union is a substantial union, a 
union of substances. How this union comes about, Descartes says, we 
do not know. And indeed it is impossible to explain it within the frame- 
work of his philosophy. We have to accept it simply because it is a 
sheer fact of experience. It is an accidental, though real, union, since 
there is nothing in the nature of the uniting substances to necessitate 
such a union. It is this union which gives rise to all our sense-experience, 
while pure thought does not need the conjunction of the body. External 
objects act on our bodies (the nervous system) resulting in sensations. 
Now, if Descartes were to adhere strictly to his premises regarding 
the nature of the two substances, he ought not to have accepted any 
relation at all between mind and body. When he does accept a real 
connection between the two he does violence to his own premises. It is 
this basic inconsistency which is at the root of most of his ills. He is 
led to say that sense-experience is confused because it stems from a 
substantial unity which is itself unclear and unintelligible. But when he 
could accept this unity as real on the basis of experience, he ought to have, 
on the same basis, assigned theoretical value even to experience. For it is 
also a fact of experience that we do attach theoretical value to experience 
in science and in everyday life. And indeed even Descartes’ own scientific 
practices involve treating experience as having such value. Instead of 
doing this, Descartes declares all that depends on this union as confused 
and unreliable, condescending only to give it some crumbs of practical 
value. There is, thus, a second internal violence. The acceptance of the 
substantial union is the first violence; and after having accepted the 
union, not to attach theoretical value to what depends on it is doing 
violence to that acceptance itself. This exclusive emphasis of reason to 
the detriment of sense has its parallel in Descartes’ mechanism. The 
whole world is stripped of all its colourfully qualitative and richly diverse 
manifestations and is reduced to merely formal and quantitative modes 
on the ground that thought—the essence of the spiritual participant in 
the union—can apprehend only these clearly. Descartes’ complete 
geometrisation of matter therefore does not do full justice to facts. As 
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Keeling says, “‘....however permissible and convenient, it may be 
methodologically to reduce... .the number of qualitative terms employed, 
explaining as much variety as possible by their formal determination, 
there is plainly a grave risk of oversimplification. The principle of qualita- 
tive monism—that of reducing all qualitative variety to manifestations 
of the same single, homogeneous quality susceptible of only formal and 
quantitative determinations—banishes all hope of ever accounting for 
the qualitative dissimilarity in the variety from which we started’’.44 
Further, Descartes’ view that there can be thought without the associa- 
tion of the human body is questionable and is questioned by modern 
psychologists. 

That Descartes’ attitude to experience is indefensible can be shown 
from another angle also. Though some correspondence between qualita- 
tive manifestations and quantitative determinations may be allowed, a 
literal reduction of the two is impossible a priori. For, where and how does 
the transformation of the former into the latter take place? However 
long the series of intermediaries interpolated between the two, any 
member of the series must be either qualitative or quantitative and hence 
incapable of effecting their reduction. The dualism between quality and 
quantity is, thus, irreducible. The reduction of matter to space enables 
Descartes to offer an extremely simple, elegant and wholly intelligible 
explanation of natural phenomena only at the cost of over simplification 
of the character of matter. Every piece of matter must possess other 
properties than extension.4> 

Let us now turn to an examination of some of the more specific 
aspects of Descartes’ Philosophy of nature. We may begin by saying 
that his very argument for the existence of matter is unsound. He starts 
with the ideas of material objects and argues to the existence of these 
objects on the ground of these ideas being clear and distinct and of 
divine veracity. During the course of the application of his method of 
doubt, he had admitted that the ideas of material objects are not clear 
and distinct and therefore subject to doubt. It is not clear how these 
dubitable ideas are rendered indubitable by divine veracity. Matter, 
unlike mind, does not guarantee its own existence. It cannot, that is to 
say, be known directly, but only indirectly through ideas. Descartes 
accepts the representative theory of perception, and fortifies it with 
divine veracity to arrive at the existence of an external world. But he 
fails to establish the existence of an external world at least on two grounds. 
Firstly, in view of the opposite natures of mind and matter, it is impos- 
sible that matter can act on mind. And therefore, it is impossible that 
there should arise in our minds ideas of outside objects. Descartes’ 
efforts to account for their genesis by means of the nervous system and 
the pineal gland (which he regarded as the seat of the soul where the 
transformation of the physical into the mental takes place) are all futile. 
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And since Descartes cannot rationally explain the presence of adventitious 
ideas in our minds, he cannot very well use them as his premises of the 
argument to prove the existence of the material world. Secondly, even 
if we some how accept the existence in our consciousness of adventitious 
ideas as intelligible, we find that we cannot go beyond these ideas to 
reach an outside world. One idea can yield only another idea, never an 
object. We cannot get beyond our circle of ideas despite divine veracity. 
For divine veracity, even if admitted, would guarantee nothing beyond 
what the idea actually testifies. And if the idea is not properly got, be 
not a real idea, and if the conditions under which it is supposed to be 
got render its representative character impossible, the veracity of God 
could not enable us to accord an untrue reality to the world.46 

Besides, if we regard adventitious ideas as clear and distinct and as 
backed by a divine guarantee, how can we account for error in our 
sense-knowledge? Descartes does indeed have a theory of error,4” but 
it is, as is Well known, notoriously inadequate. 

Even if we accept, for the sake of argument, that Descartes has 
succeeded in proving the existence of matter, we have still to insist that 
his claim that the essence of matter is extension is unjustified. For, the 
ground for his claim is that while sensible qualities change with the 
changes in the state of a material object (e.g. wax), extension alone 
remains constant. But this, obviously, is not true. The size and the 
shape, for example, of the wax also change along with the sensible quali- 
ties like colour and smell, and this is indeed admitted (perhaps unwitt- 
ingly) by Descartes himself. He says: when the wax is heated, ‘the taste 
exhales, the odour evaporates, the colour changes, the shape is destroyed 
and its size increases....°48 (italics mine) Again, extension “becomes 
greater when the wax is melted, greater when the wax is made to boil, 
and even greater as the heat increases... .’49 Extension therefore, has no 
special claim to constitute the essence of matter. Sensible qualities also 
have an equal claim in this regard and on the very same ground. If it is 
said that though extension changes with the states of the wax, some form 
or other of extension remains in all the states, the reply is that this is 
true also of the sensible qualities. Whatever the state of the wax, it will 
necessarily have some colour though it may not have a particular colour. 
As Berkeley maintained, the distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities is a false distinction. They both sail in the same boat (at least 
in this regard). 

There is an element of truth, however, when Descartes says that the 
essence of matter is extension and that it is known by reason. For, the 
proposition ‘Physical objects are extended’ is a necessary proposition, 
and is true independently of experience. Though what particular exten- 
sion a given object has can be decided only with reference to experience, 
that it has extension in general is known a priori; that is by reason 
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alone. Descartes, however, failed to realise that this equally applies 
to the so-called sensible qualities. While the proposition, ‘The table 
in John’s study is brown’, for example, can be known only empirically, 
the proposition, “The table in John’s study is coloured’ does not need 
any experience for its verification. It is known to be true @ priori or 
by reason alone. 

Let us suppose that Descartes has succeeded in showing that matter 
exists and that its essence is extension. If extension is just space, as it is 
for Descartes, then of course it follows that there can be no atoms, nor 
vacua. But the most serious difficulty is, how this one homogeneous 
space that is matter gets individuated into the multiplicity of particular 
objects. It is not necessary for space to be partitioned, since the existence 
of a substance does not entail the existence of its modes, though the 
existence of modes does entail the existence of substance. God, for 
example, has no modes at all, according to Descartes. Hence multi- 
plicity is extraneous to space, and has to be specially accounted for. 
Descartes tries to account for it by means of motion. Now, motion 
again is not intrinsic to matter. While the fact that a given body moves, 
implies that it is extended, the fact that it is extended does not imply 
that it moves. Hence motion also like multiplicity, is extraneous to 
matter. It also, therefore, calls for a special explanation. Descartes 
tries to explain it with reference to his ever-ready and most obliging 
standby, namely God. God creates motion and adds it to the independant- 
ly created and passive matter, so that the world-process should set in. 
Why God first creates matter as passive, and as if to rectify this, subse- 
quently makes it active by creating motion and introducing it into matter, 
instead of making matter itself active at the time of creation is an in- 
explicable enigma which Descartes does not care to solve. And in any 
case, this contrivance of making God introduce motion into matter does 
not succeed in explaining multiplicity any better than passive matter 
taken by itself. How does motion start the world process? The closest 
analogy, perhaps. Descartes would cite, is that of a storm blowing over 
a calm—and in that sense passive—lake and forming it into waves and 
other structures. But such an analogy would be misleading in that the 
lake is finite and leaves room for the storm. But space is infinite and 
there is no room left for motion. Perhaps, it would be a more accurate 
way of putting Descartes’ point if we say that God simply makes 
matter evolve by his fiat than to say that he introduces motion into 
space. For, this reformulation avoids the suggestion that motion and 
void first coexisted and then interacted to produce the world. There is 
no question of the two coexisting separately or of there being motion 
prior to evolution; the beginning of motion means the beginning of 
the evolution, so that motion has meaning only in the context of 
structured objects, huge or small. 
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Thus, motion does not enable us to see how the one spatial substance 
becomes the many individual objects. And many go further and deny 
that there can be just space before its transformation into individual 
objects. Space according to them means simply spatial relations of 
physical objects and, hence, can be understood only in the context of 
the latter. That is to say, space already presupposes multiplicity instead 
of producing it. An absolute unformed space in the sense of being just 
a void is inconceivable or self-contradictory. 

Descartes has in vain geometrised matter. The purpose for which 
the geometrisation was effected was not only to explain natural pheno- 
mena on strictly scientific and mechanical laws, but also, and more 
fundamentally, to explain the individuation of the primary substance; 
and in this Descartes has failed. A mechanical explanation of natural 
phenomena does not entail the identification of matter with space, that 
is, the geometrisation of matter. The former can be achieved without the 
latter as modern science has tended to show. Because Descartes, perhaps, 
thought that a mechanical explanation of natural phenomena necessarily 
implied the identification of matter with space, he did not succeed com- 
pletely in explaining even natural phenomena mechanically. “As Leibniz 
indicated, Descartes’ own laws of motion presuppose that, that to which 
they are applicable possesses some other property besides merely being 
‘spread’ out in three dimensions. That which is so extended must also 
possess inertial mass or an equivalent, in order to move in the ways 
generalised by those laws; the ‘conservation of motion’ must be replaced 
by the ‘conservation of energy’ as the most general law of dynamics.”’50 
It is incredible that nature should be pure extension with no other co- 
existing quality pervading it. Because of this, Descartes’ mechanical 
explanation of even particular phenomena cannot be considered satis- 
factory. We have to agree with Keeling, therefore, when he says, “That 
the constitution and behaviour of all natural bodies, animate and 
inanimate, are explicable completely by the principle of geometry and 
mechanics is of the essence of Descartes’ natural philosophy. Yet this 
principle of mechanism which is extended so felicitously from one to 
another region of nature, itself contains the seed of its destruction.”’>! 
It fails not only to give us the intellectual satisfaction Descartes claimed 
for it, but also to satisfy the requirements of his own philosophy. 

Does this mean that Descartes’ philosophy of nature is altogether 
worthless? By no means. On the contrary, Descartes has been extolled 
by present day thinkers of eminence for paving the way for a complete 
adoption of the mechanical approach to natural phenomena by scientists. 
A. N. Whitehead says, “Descartes in his distinction between time and 
duration, in his way of grounding time upon motion and in his close 
relation between matter and extension, anticipates as far as is possible 
at his epoch modern notions suggested by the doctrine of Relativity or 
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by some aspects of Bergson’s doctrine of the generation of things.’’>2 
And A. E. Taylor observes, “*....the ‘generalized theory of relativity’.... 
seems to eliminate the ultimate ‘irrational’ stuff, ‘first matter’ from scienti- 
fic theory. It achieves what the greatest of all modern philosophers, 
Descartes, dreamed of three hundred years ago... .the indentification of 
matter and ‘extension’.’’>3 

Modern science has accepted the mechanical approach to natural 
phenomena suggested by Descartes. But this does not mean that modern 
science also accepts Descartes’ metaphysical assumptions. It accepts 
mechanism simply as a methodological postulate, not as a metaphysical 
conclusion. As we have seen above, mechanism as a methodological 
postulate does not imply mechanism as a metaphysical thesis (1.e. of 
identification of matter with space.) As a methodological postulate 
mechanism “has led to more important results in modern science than 
any other proposition . It continues to have an enormous influence as a 
working hypothesis in science. Indeed the success here has been so 
continuous and over so wide a field that some men of science have falsely 
supposed the exclusively geometrical and mechanistic character of Nature 
to have been thereby established for all time.’54 Modern science also, 
like Descartes, accepts the indestructibility of matter, and the conserva- 
tion of mass (and also conservation of energy which is not accepted by 
him), but does so, unlike him, on empirical grounds, not on the grounds 
that they are deducible from God’s perfection. 

Even if the explanation of nature by the principles of mechanics 
were the only satisfying one, as Descartes believed it to be, it would not 
follow that the primitive concepts to which they are applicable must be 
geometrical or rational. The primitive indefinables might very well 
include irrationals that are reached empirically. A dynamical theory, 
like that of Newton for example, introduces primary data which are 
not geometrical. Yet by means of them and the principles of mechanics, 
a rationally satisfying explanation of natural phenomena permitting 
prediction is possible. Hence, to repeat, the success of the methodological 
postulate of mechanism (i.e. using mechanical principles exclusively for 
explaining physical phenomena) does not entail the metaphysical con- 
clusion that Nature is a mechanism.°5 Descartes was grievously mistaken 
in thinking that it does. 

We may, in conclusion, point out an important ambiguity in Des- 
cartes’ use of the word ‘extension’. He says that the essence of matter is 
extension and means by it mathematical or primary qualities. This 
means that extension is just a property—though an essential one—of 
matter, and as such is distinguishable from matter and not identical with 
it. Matter is substance and has the attribute of extension. Substance 
and its attributes are not the same. And if matter is identical with space, 
as it is for Descartes, space also would be substance (though one would 
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think it a bit odd to call space a substance), and extension only its attri- 
bute. Extension would not be identical with space. 

And yet Descartes talks as if extension and space were identical.5® 
Since matter is identical with space, it is identical with extension also. 
In this usage the corporeal substance loses its substantial character and 
becomes identical with its attribute. This is against Descartes’ own 
conception of substance as is illustrated by his treatment of one’s own 
self. My own self is known to me through its states; this is what the 
cogito argument ‘I think, therefore I am’ shows. On the occasion of 
every state (i.e. thought) which is known empirically (introspectively) 
the substance of which it is the state is intuited (i.e. non-empirically), 
that is, directly apprehended in its entirety, so that the state or thought 
is not the same as the spiritual substance. 

But there is a difficulty also in Descartes’ treating matter as sub- 
stance and extension as its property, for in that case substance becomes 
identical with the Lockean unknown substratum. We know that matter 
exists because of our awareness of sensible qualities coupled with divine 
varacity. And we know through reason that extension is its essential pro- 
perty. But what is the substance, the substratum that has this property? 
That there is such a substratum we know; but what it is we do not know; 
because unlike the self, it is not directly intuited. Though many of its 
qualities—the so-called primary qualities—are known, matter itself 
remains unknown, and therefore Descartes is wrong in claiming that we 
know matter. He makes this claim only because he unconsciously identi- 
fies matter with extension in which case, of course, it is true that matter 
is known. But as we have just seen, such an identification destroys the 
very notion of substance and reduces it to mere qualities. 
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THE MAHAJAN COMMISSION AND AFTER 
A STUDY OF ELITE RESPONSE 


G. S. HALAPPA and R. T. JANGAM 


Pg stubborn problem of border disputes has persisted in spite of the 

work of the States Reorganisation Commission which submitted its 
report in 1956. The consequences of the disputes are not confined to 
the common people on the borders concerned. Their implications loom 
large in the context of India’s federal setup and the paramount considera- 
tion of national unity. As it has happened with other major questions 
in post-independence India, the question of border disputes also has 
been very much politics-oriented and politics-dominated. A major 
consequence of this trend has been the occasionally lamented but neverthe- 
less continued disregard for the expert or the properly informed approach 
and solution of problems on the basis of their merits. The traditional 
gulf between the universities and the intellectuals on the one had and 
the public and their aspirations and problems on the other has further 
contributed to the absence of scientific study and properly informed or 
balanced approach to the solution of many problems in India’s public 
life. 

We conducted the present study to probe the response of the think- 
ing men, in the universities and outside, to one of the many typical pro- 
blems in our public life—the border disputes. The specific problem 
was the Maharashtra-Mysore and Mysore-Kerala border dispute which 
has provoked numerous demonstrations, haratals, bandhs, (unsuccessful) 
delegations, conferences,! has continually imposed strains on the inter- 
state and centre-state relations, and, above all tended to deflect the con- 
structive energies of leaders and the public from the more urgent pro- 
blems of economic development and raising the living standard of people. 
We approached a number of leaders of thought and action—University 
Vice-Chancellors, Professors, Directors of Technological and other 
specialized institutes, Ex-Governors and Ex-army chiefs, journalists, 
legal experts, party leaders, Members of Parliament and Presiding officers 
of legislatures. In short, it is a study of the response (both for and against 
the Mahajan Commission Report) of a cross-section of the elite in the 
country to one of the typical border problems. 

A questionnaire containing two specific alternatives was issued to 
the respondents. By the first alternative the respondent was asked whether 
or not the Mahajan Commission Report (reactions to which had ranged 
from its summary rejection as “‘still born” to desperate pleas for its 
immediate acceptance for putting an end to the border disputes and 
burying the hatchet once for all) should be accepted as a fair solution to 
the problem. By the second alternative he was asked what other solution 
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to the problem he would recommend keeping in view considerations of 
justice and national solidality in case he thought the Mahajan Com- 
mission Report was not to be accepted. 


Response of the Respondents 


Percentage of those 


Who did not Who Supperted the Who Opposed the Who Remained 


Express Opinion Recommendations of Recommendations of Neutral 
the Commission the Commission 
18°52 53°70 25°93 1°85 


The pattern of response was in a way representative of the attitudes 
and the ways on which members of the country’s elite think and react to 
the various problems. As the above table shows, of the respondents 
who replied, 18°52°%% did not express their opinion. Some 11°11% pre- 
sented a sample of the reasons why opinion was not expressed. One 
director of a technological institute cryptically observed “Technology 
Institutions should not express opinions on political issues’. This res- 
pondent was typical of those in our country who appear to take a nega- 
tive or retiring view of politics or the issues of the day. Without enlarg- 
ing on this point it is enough to say that such a view has a dangerous 
implication. Democratic politics is the business of everybody and any- 
body who fights shy of politics or runs away from his responsibility of 
actively influencing the decision-making process around, is not helping 
the cause of democracy or democratic solution of the various problems, 
to say the least. Educational institutions (including technological insti- 
tutes) have additional responsibility of functioning as educators, creators 
of ideas, trend setters, and opinion leaders. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that another director of similar institute readily came forth with 
his opinion. | 

Yet a third respondent, a Vice-Chancellor, promised to offer “my 
personal view but not as a Vice-Chancellor on this subject’. A secretary 
of a State Bar Council was strictly legal and played safe. He said subjects 
such as these did not come under the purview of the Council. The director 
of a University-level school appeared to feel that the subject of the 
inter-state disputes was rather petty. His response was blunt and direct: no 
time to study sucha dispute. Among those who did not give their opinion 
on the subject was an MP who, though active and influential in the 
Parliament, regretted that he could not comply with our request (for 
opinion). Another Member of Parliament, a man of high standing and 
long experience in Indian politics and respected for his integrity and 
independent judgement, also withheld his opinion but gave reasons for 
doing so. He said, “I believe in the unity of India. It is a matter of 
indifference to me whether some border areas belong to one state or 
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the other. The common people do not know whether they are under 
the jurisdiction of one state or the other. They are anxious to keep their 
bedy and soul together which they find difficult to do in these days. 
The border disputes are raised by politicians, for what purpose, I have 
never been able to understand. Therefore, if there is any border dispute 
between two states, I say ‘Plague on both your houses’.”’ 

The position of the presiding officers of legislatures in this regard 
was understandable. Those of Lok Sabha, Uttar Pradesh Legislative 
Assembly and Mysore Assembly preferred to stay above controversy. 
The Gujarat Assembly Speaker also did not give any opinion. But he 
gave a different reason: he had not studied the problem. The Speakers 
of the Madras Legislative Council and Goa Legislative Assembly appeared 
to be more positive. They gave their opinion recommending the adop- 
tion of the report, though in different ways. 

Of the remaining 81°48% who did express their opinions 1°85% 
remained non-partisan in the sense they did not wish to take sides in 
accordance with the stand of their party, 53°70% favoured the adoption 
of the Report in various ways, while 25°93 °%% opposed the adoption of the 
Report for various reasons, advancing different alternative solutions. 

The 53°70% respondents who favoured the adoption of the Report 
advanced various reasons. One of the Vice-Chancellors who pleaded 
for adoption of the Report felt that there should be some finality to such 
solutions. He felt that the festering problem should be disposed of once 
for all. A legal expert, a Professor of Political Science, and a Vice- 
Chancellor were unanimous in their opinion that just because the Report 
was not acceptable in certain respects to the parties it should not be set 
aside. After all, is there any solution or report which has satisfied all 
the parties? Nobody says that the solution presented by the Mahajan 
Commission Report is perfect. But are perfect solutions possible? The 
Chairman of the Law Commission of India said that, quite apart from 
the merits of the dispute, “when a matter is referred to a man like Mr. 
M. C. Mahajan, who has held the highest judicial office with distinction 
and who was a member of the Indo-Pakistan Boundary Commission, it 
is wholly wrong not to accept the Report....”. 

A Professor of Political Science, a Vice-Chancellor, a former Gover- 
nor, and a Chairman of a State Legislative Council urged that the Report 
be accepted since the Chief Ministers of Maharashtra and Mysore had 
agreed to the appointment of the one-man commission. The Governor 
deplored the growing operation of the fissiparous tendencies in the country 
and shuddered at the prospect of India eventually breaking up into 15 
or more independent linguistic states. The Chairman of a State Legisla- 
tive Council regretted that “‘when large and important questions regard- 
ing the integrity and progress of the country demand all attention, it is 
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A journalist of high standing and integrity who was a member of 
the Constituent Assembly and a former minister of Government of 
India opined that the Union Government, having appionted the Com- 
mission, should now firmly implement its the recommendations failing 
which alternative it should declare the status quo as final. 

Finally, an editor from Assam made an earnest plea for the accep- 
tance of Commission’s recommendations. Quoting a British professor’s 
remark that India was a “‘land of commissions and omissions’’, he said 
we have been far too often guilty of “omissions” (of recommendations 
of commissions) and it was high time that we stopped this national joke 
and established a healthy tradition of implementing recommendations 
of impartial bodies as was done in other countries. 

Those who opposed the adoption of the Report did so on a number 
of grounds. The foremost appeared to be the contention that the 
Mahajan Commission findings are recommendations and not an award. 
This is the irreducible difference between the Mysore and Maharashtra 
positions on the way the Report should be treated. While Mysore Chief 
Minister maintains? that the findings are an award in the sense the Chief 
Ministers of both the states had an understanding to accept the findings 
of the Report, the prevailing Maharashtrian position is that the findings 
are recommendations and not an award and are not binding on the 
parties. A Jana Sangh MP has further made this point explicit. He 
says the ruling party has not established any convention of adopting 
without modification the recommendations of commissions appointed by 
the Government. Why, then, only this commission’s recommendations 
should be taken as inviolate and unchangeable? ‘The necessity of the 
Parliament fully discussing the Report and taking a final decision on 
consulting the concerned state governments has been pointed out by a 
journalist, a Professor of Political Science, and an eminent former Vice- 
Chancellor who was also, earlier, a Union Cabinet Minister. The General 
Secretary of the Praja Socialist Party, a Jana Sangh MP, and Speaker of 
a legislative assembly have gone a step ahead. They advocate the evolu- 
tion of well-defined and uniform criteria and the appointment of inter- 
state boards with the help of which the inter-state disputes including the 
linguistic ones should be settled. Similarly, an eminent journalist also 
recommended appointment of interestate councils by the President under 
Article 263 of the constitution. A Communist MP thought of yet another 
apparently desperate but practically unfeasible solution: “‘closet six 
representative leaders of the two states and ask them, like jurymen, to 
come out only when they have reached a verdict’’. But this is easier said 
than done. A team of four leaders-Justice S. S. Malimath and Mr. 
S. Channaiah from Mysore and Dr. H. V. Pataskar and Mr. M. D. Bhat 
from Maharashtra—was entrusted with the task of arriving at an agreed 
solution to the border dispute. The talks failed and the team did not 
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come up with a solution. Two Vice-Chancellors and an SSP leader 
strongly recommended what is known as Pataskar formula for the solu- 
tion of the problem. The formula consists of three simple and basic 
elements: (1) village (2) continguity and (3) simple majority. The SSP 
leader opined that if the formula cannot be adopted then “the wishes of 
the people of the disputed area as expressed during the General Elections 
could be the sound and democratic basis’’ for solving such a problem. 
This being the crux of the Maharashtrian position, the Maharashtrian 
leaders and others who think similarly do not approve of the Mahajan 
Commission recommendations which are based on more complex and, 
perhaps, more sophisticated criteria of drawing a boundary line: stable 
majority (not just simple majority of over 50°%)3, contiguity in terms of 
land, economic development, communications, and administrative con- 
venience (not just geographical contiguity). Because of the basic difference 
between the two sets of criteria—the Pataskar formula and the Mahajan 
Commission complex criteria—the recommendations of the Commission 
have been subjected to detailed and severe criticism. An editorial of one 
of the respondents has pointed out that the Commission, having accepted 
the criterion of “substantial majority, say, 60%”, has not adhered to it. 
Kasargod with only 22% Kannada population is recommended for 
inclusion in Mysore on “administrative grounds’’4. Similarly, the South 
Sholapur and Akkalkot talugs with only 51% and 57% Kannada- 
Speaking population are recommended for transfer to Mysore. On the 
contrary, the Commission “‘has rejected to transfer 50 villages in Khanapur 
taluq and 69 villages in Supa talugq with over 86% Marathi population on 
the ground that they had ‘more forest than human habitation’.”” Thus, 
the Commission is criticised for shifting its criteria and employing diffe- 
rent considerations in different places. It is also criticized for employ- 
ing an extraneons consideration—the role of the Maharashtra Ekikaran 
Samiti—in case of Belgaum. . The Commission’s reliance on both the 
sets of Census figures (1961 and 1951) has also caused some confusion 
and dissatisfaction (the Maharashtra side insisted that only 1951 Census 
figures be taken into consideration). As regards the criterion of village 
for drawing the boundary line it was pointed out that Mr. Mahajan who, 
as a member of the Indo-Pakistan Boundary Commission, had insisted on 
adopting this criterion now refused to do the same in case of the Maha- 
rashtra-Mysore boundary.> This criticism, however, does not appear to 
be valid. The two cases of Indo-Pakistani boundary and Mysore-Maha- 
rashtra boundary are fundamentally dissimilar. In the former case 
religion was the main basis, in the latter language is the main basis. 
More important, in the former there was the possibility of loss (of villages 
or territory) to the nation, in the latter there is no loss to the nation 
involved. 

An assistant director of Public Administration Institute and two 
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Professors of Political Science suggested that the status of the disputed 
border areas should be decided by an opinion poll. As an eminent 
Professor of Political Science points out, the value of this remedy is at . 
best dubious, but its mischief potential can be really great. If we set up 
a precedent of opinion poll for redrawing the border maps many groups 
of people, egged on by politicians, would clamour for reopening borders 
which are well settled. The facility of the opinion poll may be stretched 
to demand integration of certain strategic areas, not with the neighbour- 
ing states of the Indian Union, but with other nations, or just to remain 
independent of the Indian Union. Opinion poll or plebiscite is a dangerous 
remedy as the Government of India has realised in case of Kashmir and 
Nagaland. Thus, opinion poll can be habit-forming and the remedy 
would be worse than the malady. 


Conclusion 


The persistence and the apparent insolubility of the border problem 
is partly attributable to the inability of leaders and people to settle their 
differences sensibly and in a businesslike fashion. 

A very important factor in this regard is the role of the Parliament. 
The Parliament does not seem to have asserted its powers and authority 
sufficiently. As a result the border problem has been raised and bandied 
about at the initiative of a few interested leaders or ministers, while the 
Parliament has looked on half-permissively and half-amusedly. It is, 
beyond any shadow of doubt that uncer the Constitution tae Parliament 
has full authority to fix and finalize the boundary of the states or the 
various territories. In the first instance, therefore, the Parliament should 
have firmly enforced the recommendations of the States Reorganization 
Commission. Because it allowed the reopening of the border problems it 
allowed initiative to the interested parties and groups to keep the border 
problems alive and heighten tensions now and then. As a result of the 
persistent work of the parties and groups the border problems have gone 
from bad to worse and, when they assumed critical proportions, they 
have been forced back on Parliament’s attention again. 

In the second place, the Parliament, as suggested by some MPs and 
legal experts, could have evolved a number of broad criteria and a machi- 
nery to look after the orderly disposal of the border problems which 
persisted even after the work of the States Reorganization Commission. In 
the absence of such criteria and machinery the solution of border problems 
has turned out to be piecemeal, ad hoc, arbitrary, and unconvincing. 

The appointment of the Mahajan Commission on the initiative of 
the Home Minister and the State Government leaders was again an 
example of the Parliament allowing initiative to slip to a few interested 
ministers and state leaders, who at best tinkered with the problem or 
complicated it further. The slipping of initative and the sporadically 
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felt sense of frustration at it was pointedly expressed, on the occasion of 
the Home Minister taking the floor to explain what do in view of the 
non-acceptance of the Mahajan Commission Report, by the accusing 
question of the two spirited MPs., Mr. Lakappa (PSP) and Mr. H. M. 
Patel (SSP): “‘Where was Parliament before the Commission was ap- 
pointed ?” 

The second related factor seems to be the ability of the Maharashtrian 
leaders to influence, often decisively, the Parliament and the Union 
Government. Numerically as well as because of their political weight 
and nearness to the sources of power, the Maharashtrian leaders are 
unguestionably more influential and effective than their Mysore counter- 
parts. The influence or the bargaining capacity of the Mysore leaders 
with the Parliament or the Union Government is at best poor. As a 
result, the initiative seems to be generally seized by the Maharashtrian 
leaders. Border stirs and agitations are turned on or off on their initia- 
tive while the Mysore leaders seem to be at the receiving — suffering-end. 
They are busy being on the defensive and continually shifting about to 
adjust to the new demands and new pressures. A number of perceptive 
citizens have laid their finger on this central weakness of Mysore. Here 
and there people of Mysore have clamoured for better representation and 
greater say at the centre. But there has been no appreciable change in 
the uncomfortable position. 

There is a third factor closely related to the above. Maharashtrians 
not only have decidedly better representation in the central cabinet and 
Parliament. They also have an overwhelmingly better leadership in 
general. Students of India’s recent political history know that a number 
of trail-blazing movements—social, educational, and others—started in 
Maharashtra. India’s political and intellectual renaissance came to 
Maharashtra, perhaps, next only to Bengal. Maharashtra became the 
founding home of the Congress Party and the national headquarters of 
the Socialist Party—and logically today’s variants of the Socialist Party. 
It provided leadership and headquarters to other parties like the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Scheduled Caste Federation, and the Communist Party. 
No wonder that today there is a generation of Maharashtrian leaders 
who occupy most of the top-flight positions in most of India’s political 
parties. This is, perhaps, the secret behind Home Minister Chavan’s 
move to solve the border problem by securing the consensus of the political 
parties. Since most parties are under the leadership and influence of 
the powerful, shrewd, and hard-bargaining Maharashtrian leaders it 
would not be wild to suppose that they,would at least have a soft corner 
for the Maharashtrian position, quite apart from the question of whether 
or not they adopt open and partisan stands. 

The above described ministerial strength and party leadership, 
together with a sizeable Maharashtrian representation in such vital areas 
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of national life as the army, trade unions, and journalism, go a long way 
in making Maharashtrian position overwhelmingly strong almost on any 
centre-state problem or inter-state dispute. Because of their leading role 
in the various reform movements, freedom struggle, and extensive in- 
volvement in party politics, Maharashtrians are equipped with political 
abilities and experience, a wide range of organisational skills and techni- 
ques of agitation, besides the general advantage of a high degree of 
political consciousness. Proud of their martial past, they are also some- 
times said to be aggressive or expansionist in relation to their brethern 
in the neighbouring states. These two—their abilities and skills and their 
aims—explain their modus operandi. For attaining an objective they lay 
a carefully planned and comprehensive strategy—on intellectual, party, 
and agitational levels. They advance apparently plausible formulas such 
as the much-vaunted Pataskar formula. Intellectuals propagate the 
demands or the views, the party leaders take them up at political level, 
the agitators pursue them at lower levels, enthusing and involving the 
masses. The journalists and pressmen are there round the corner to cover 
and play up all these aspects. They launch a sustained campaign of 
appeals, write-ups, cartoons and so on to persuade increasing number of 
people and maintain the tempo of agitation. Mysore hardly has anything 
approaching the sweep and effectiveness of Bombay’s Maratha produced 
by the ultra-modern rotary press and reaching, with its catchy headlines 
and forceful propaganda, its avid readers in Belgaum, Khanapur and 
Karwar areas. And at all these levels, persistence is the keynote. This 
is how the bilingual Bombay State was eventually broken up in 1960 into 
two states with Bombay as the Capital of Maharashtra. The struggle 
to merge Goa into Maharashtra received a setback because the opinion 
poll went against the merger. But it is erroneous to think that the Maha- 
rashtrians are relenting or the struggle is given up. However, when all 
is said and done, the feeling among the thinking people is inescapable 
that all these assets, abilities, and skills happened to be misemployed. 
When hostile powers like China and Pakistan are watching over our 
shoulders, when the nation is faced with the stupendons problems of 
socio-economic development, population control, and raising living 
standards of masses, diverting the resources, abilities, and skills in the 
pursuit of the so-called border disputes clearly militates against the 
paramount considerations of national unity and national progress. And 
yet it appears that as long as the milder and weker states like Mysore 
take it lying low, the Parliament allows its authority to be taken for 
granted or initiative to slip, whether through unwareness, passivity, lack 
of will or other reasons, and people in the other parts of the country do 
not urge their representatives in Parliament to be more assertive, imagina- 
tive, and energetic about the border disputes the disputes, at least for 
some more years to come, will keep on vitiating India’s body-politic. 
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NOTES 


1. A most recent (December 1967) example of such conferences is the 2-day con- 
ference organized at Kolhapur by the Sampoorna Maharashtra Samiti. The conference 
was inaugurated by the Poona University Vice-Chancellor, Dr. H. V. Pataskar. For 
details see Free Press Journal, Bombay, 3 December 1967. 


2. The Times of India, Bombay, 19 December 1967. 


3. Justice Mahajan has given a fairly detailed discussion of why stable majority 
should be preferred to simple majority. The criticism, therefore, that he arbitrarily 
adopts the criterion of stable majority without giving reasons is not valid. For details 
see Report of the Commission on Maharashtra-Mysore-Kerala Boundary Disputes 
Vol. I, General Manager of Government Press, New Delhi, 1967, pp. 27-31. 


4. It must be noted here that the statement is inaccurate and hence misleading. 
Mysore has not claimed the whole of Kasargod taluq but only the portion north of 
the Chandragiri and Payaswaini rivers, minus the eight villages which might be joined 
to Hosadurga taluq and placed in Kerala State. This portion north of the two rivers 
is a part of Tulu-Nad or the South Kanara District. The people of this area speak 
Tulu (a dialect of Kannada) at home and Kannada for all their business outside. 
Administratively and from the point of view of rail and road communications, Kasar- 
god is nearer and far better connected with Mangalore than its present district head- 
quarters in Kerala, Cannanore. Economically and commercially, Kasargod is in- 
separably bound up with South Kanara and Mangalore. Kasargod is a rich arecanut 
and cashewnut producing area. The produce of arecanut alone, estimated at 6,000 
tonnes annually and fetching about Rs. 3 crores, is processed, shipped, and marketed 
from Mangalore. For details see Jbid, pp. 181-183. 


5. Letter to the Editor, The Times of India, Bombay, 3 January 1968. 
6. The Times of India, Bombay, 7 December 1967. 


INDO-PAKISTAN DISPUTES: A CRITICAL REVIEW 
A. M. RAJASEKHARIAH 


T is a pretty well-known truism that in the present-day world, relations 
between sovereign States are anything but simple in view of the 
global dimension of modern life. The interdependent character of the 
international society is more pronounced because of the technological 
imperatives and the revolution of rising expectations. It is a very small 
world and a highly shrunken world in which we are living to-day. 
The very character of modern life that is largely conditioned by economic, 
political, social and geographic compulsions tends to bring people living 
in different parts of the globe virtually nearer to each other. Despite 
the increasing degree of internationalisation of modern life, people tend 
to think in terms of their own national interests. Hence relations among 
sovereign States get very often vitiated, whenever there is a conflict in 
their respective vital interests. Experience in this regard has indicated, 
and International Law has not ruled out disputes among them. The 
complex fabric of Indo-Pakistan relations is no exceptions to this 
general pattern of international behaviour. In fact the relations between 
India and Pakistan in the past two decades are continuously bedevilled. 
The relations between these two countries have been, unfortunately, 
ridden with a number of disputes—both major and minor ones—since 
their very inception as two independent Dominions in terms of the 
Indian Independence Act of 1947. It is still depressing to note that these 
disputes have remained unresolved all these years, even though the two 
nations have their own problems of economic development and such 
other more urgent and important activities. 

One cannot examine the pattern of relations among two nations in 
an isolated manner. International relations are conditioned, from time 
to time, by a number of national and international events, besides their 
historical circumstances and geographical compulsions. The historical 
circumstances in which India and Pakistan were born as sovereign 
political entities are no less significant in understanding the nature and 
causes of their disputes. It is rather unfortunate that a people with a 
common past and common traditions, though of different religious 
beliefs, should continue to have strained relations since their parting. 
To anyone who is familiar with the historical background in which India 
and Pakistan were born, it should be apparent that Indo-Pak relations 
are strained because of a number of difficulties that they have been facing 
since then. In the first place, Pakistan was born in an atmosphere of 
mutual hatred and suspicion, notwithstanding the efforts on both sides 
to arrange for a smooth and happy parting. Pakistan has made hatred 
of India the corner-stone of the new political and social edifice she is 
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trying to build. It is also pointed out that “‘much of their discord emanates 
from basic differences in the outlook of the two countries; it is a battle 
of ideology”! i.e., of ‘secularism’ and ‘theocracy’. The conflict between 
India and Pakistan is basically a conflict of ideology and power. Pakistan’s 
ideology of religious nationalism and ‘basic democracy’ runs counter to 
India’s concepts of direct election, Parliamentary democracy and secular 
nationalism and no adjustment between the two standpoints seems to 
be possible. Thus “Kashmir became both the symbol and the battle- 
ground of these two uncompromising and perhaps irreconcilable con- 
victions.”2 There is nothing radically wrong in a country adopting, in 
its own interest, an ideology of its own choice. Secularism, of course, is 
more in tune with the spirit of the modern world; whereas theocracy 
may not fit into the conditions of present-day life in which religion is 
relegated to the background. Still, one cannot dispute the right of a 
nation to adopt an ideological base for itself, including Islam. Islam, 
in its ideal form, should be capable of bringing about an egalitarian 
social order based on that lofty principle of equality of all men. Ifa 
country which has owned such a religion were to order its actions accord- 
ingly, it should have no difficulty in having cordial relations with her 
neighbours. In fact, the Islamic pattern of democracy that is possible 
in Pakistan need not conflict with a neighbouring secular democratic 
Republic with built-in safeguards for all minority groups, including the 
Muslims. One can look back with a sense of staisfaction and pride that 
Muslims in India have lived and are living and enjoying all the rights 
and privileges granted to the majority community. Besides, even their 
personal laws are protected, which means giving additional privileges 
over the majority community. This can hardly be said of Pakistan. If 
Pakistan, in the true Islamic tradition, were to reciprocate similarly, 
there should be no reason for any tension whatsoever. 

There is another school of thought which believes that a rift between 
the two neighbours is in the very social fabric of the respective societies. 
Their traditional character prevents the operation of secular democracy 
at the political, economic and social levels and some degree of religious 
fanaticism is bound to vitiate the atmosphere. The domestic picture, 
fraught with such dangers is likely to get itself projected into the inter- 
national relations too. In such a society some form of invidious distinc- 
tion or the other based on religion, language, culture etc., is bound to arise. 
This seems to be the assumption of President Ayub Khan who has given 
expression to it in his recently published political autobiography— 
‘Friends, Not Masters’. He is reported to have written that “Indian 
nationalism is based on Hinduism and Pakistan’s nationalism is based 
on Islam. The two philosophies are fundamentally different from each 
other. These two nationalisms cannot combine,’’3 (though, on second 
thoughts, he seems to think that the two nationalisms can live side by 
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side). But the myth has been successfully exploded by conscious efforts 
on India’s part. India believes in peaceful co-existence of different ido- 
logies and religions. As a matter of fact “India’s criticism against Isla- 
mization of Pakistan is not,” as one keen student of Indo-Pak relations 
thinks, “that Pakistan ought to have accepted secularism, for that would 
have meant dictating terms to the Pakistanis;....’4 India, on the other 
hand, wants Pakistan to be a true Islamic State in which the minorities 
will have a sense of security and would be able to repose complete confi- 
dence in the majority. An increasing realisation of this fact should 
provide the required perspective for removing all irritations between 
India and Pakistan. It would be necessary, at this stage, to refer to some 
of the prominent disputes between the two countries for a proper appreci- 
ation of the Indo-Pak relations. Further, it is natural to lay greater 
stress on the Kashmir dispute which has assumed disproportionate 
dimensions. 


The Kashmir Question 


The points of dispute between the two countries have assumed 
political, economic and social dimensions. It is claimed that the causes 
belli of tension between the two nations is what is referred to as ‘the 
Kashmir dispute’ in which the territory of Jammu and Kashmir of the 
erstwhile princely State of Kashmir is the bone of contention. As Jaya- 
prakash Narayan observes: ‘“‘The story of Kashmir is an account of 
confused aims, unsure methods, insincere ideals.”> By way of a brief 
historical reference, it may be pointed out that the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir had become part of the erstwhile British India by the Treaty of 
Amritsar of 1846. In its geo-political aspect, it occupies a total area of 
84,000 Sq. miles with a population of well over 45 lakhs. It has, thus, 
the lowest population density in India for obvious reasons. The religious 
and cultural heterogeneity of the area can be easily underscored on a 
religio-cultural break-up of the population. It is estimated that 77% 
are Muslims, 20% Hindus, and 3% Sikhs, Buddhist and other minori- 
ties. The State is also multi-lingual, with Kashmiri, Dogri, Punjabi, 
Gojri and Pahari, which are the principal dialects. The population, how- 
ever, is not distributed uniformly over the entire area. The heterogeneous 
State of Jammu and Kashmir acquired a certain degree of cohesion with 
the imposition of the Dogra rule throughout the State. 

The Kashmir dispute is, primarily, an essential part of a wider pro- 
blem, that of the partition of India. As a princely State, Kashmir was 
entitled to express its choice to accede to either of the Dominions by the 
ruler signing the Instrument of Accession. Before the ruler of Jammu 
and Kashmir could sign the Instrument there was the so called tribal 
invasion, apparently with the support of the Pak regular militia. The 
‘tribal raiders’ were making rapid advance towards Srinagar killing a 
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large number of Hindus and Sikhs on their way. Alarmed by such a 
grave situation the ruler of Kashmir sought India’s help to repel the 
invaders and also signed the Instrument of Accession in favour of the 
Indian Dominion. India responded to this appeal by rushing military 
help. It was this signing of the Instrument on October 26th, 1957, which 
was described by Liaquat Alikhan as a ‘fraud or conspiracy’, that gave 
rise to a dispute between the two Dominions that has bedevilled their 
relations all along. Subsequently, India preferred to take the so-called 
dispute to the United Nations Organisation, as it had assumed inter- 
national character. The developments since then are too well known to 
require any detailed consideration here. Suffice it to say that the two 
Resolutions of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
(UNCIP) of August 13, 1948, and January 5, 1949 took cognizance of 
the Indian stand and consequently Indian acceptance of the resolutions 
was assured. Since then that approach has been abandoned. The Mc 
Naughton proposals, the Dixon report, the Graham Mission and the 
various Security Council Resolutions in between had all aimed at estab- 
lishing a parity between India and Pakistan. The equation of the ‘aggres- 
sor’ and the ‘aggressed’ only means that the Kashmir dispute has become 
a pawn in the cold-war calculus of big-power politics. The Indian view- 
point on Kashmir can be briefly summarised as follows: | 


1. The State of Jammu and Kashmir is an integral part of the 
Indian Union by virtue of the Ruler’s accession and also the 
vindication of the same by the people of the Valley in the course 
of periodical elections. 


2. Once an integral part of India, Kashmir’s continuance in the 
Indian Union is indispensable to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity of the Indian nation. This is obvious because the Indian 
Constitution does not permit ‘de-accession’ of any of its units 
including the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


3. Any unsettlement in Kashmir might open ‘the Pandora’s Box’ 
in regard to many other matters and reintroduce issues like 
theocracy versus secularism into Indian politics, thus under- 
mining the stability of the region. However, the Kashmir 
problem does bring into bold relief the basic principles for 
which the two countries stand for—one stands for progress 
and social uplift, and the other for reaction of vested interests 
and for religious fanaticism. 


4. Kashmir is a shining example to demonstrate to the world 
that Hindus and Muslims can make a nation. Kashmiris, 
together with 60 million Indian Muslims, do constitute a bold 
refutation of Jinnah’s theory of two nations for India. This 
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theory of two nations has been rejected by India because of the 
retrogade nature and its harmful consequences.* 


5. Kashmir’s continued association with India is vital for India’s 
defence efforts along the northern borders of India. It is an 
impossible military task to defend Ladakh without Kashmir. 
Further, Pakistan cannot be depended upon to safeguard the 
northern boundaries of the sub-continent in view of its ‘glove 
in hand’ activities with Peking. Moreover, the Pakistanis have 
bartered away to Communist China a sizeable chunk of the 
so-called territory of “Azad Kashmir’. 


6. Pakistan’s record in the so-called ‘Azad Kashmir’ and the fate 
of the distinct cultural and linguistic groups in Pakistan are 
sufficient evidence in support of the belief that Kashmiris would 
suffer immensely if the State were annexed by Pakistan. | 


7. Further, Pakistan’s uncalled for animosity and hostility to 
India has deeper roots, and no solution of the Kashmir question 
only can be an adequate guarantee of good-neighbourly conduct 
on the part of Pakistan. In view of this, India has considered 
it an essential precondition for making any generous conces- 
sion on Kashmir to ensure Indo-Pakistan accord and that 
Pakistan should offer concrete evidence of its desire to live in 
peace, amity and friendly co-operation with India. 

Thus, as Prof. Sisir Gupta very succinctly observes: ‘‘The bases 
of Indo-Pakistan conflict are wider than the Kashmir problem.”? In 
fact, the Kashmir problem itself arose out of that conflict and, as Allan 
Campbell-Johnson has said, if the conflict did not arise over Kashmir, 
it might well have arisen over Calcutta8. The fundamental problems of 
Indo-Pakistani relations arise out of a set of conflicts—a conflict over 
status, a conflict of images and, finally, a conflict generated by the problem 
of identity of the two new States as two new nations. 

The naked aggression committed by Pakistan in September, 1965 
once again exposed the hallowness of the Pakistani claim over the Indian 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. This conflict also exhibited India’s firm 
resolve not to tolerate any aggression on her borders and also that it 
was prepared to defend Jammu and Kashmir at the risk of a wider war 
between India and Pakistan. 


*Tf we concede Pakistan’s claims over Kashmir, it will be nothing short of a second 
partition of India. Pakistan, in fact, desires to achieve this by force or international 
pressure on the basis of the pet theory of Mr. Jinnah. It involves far more than Kashmir 
or its inhabitants living on the Indian side of the cease-fire line.. It threatens the secular, 
liberal-democratic basis of the Indian State and its multi-communal,. multi-racial, 
multi-lingual and the largest single composite society in the world. The well-being 
of such a society, embracing a population of more than 500 million, is no small a 
stake. 
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Pak Aggression in Kutch 


The Pakistanis committed aggression on April 9, 1965 in the Rann 
of Kutch in flagrant violation of what was jointly agreed upon between 
the two countries in 1960. The Pakistanis claim the Rann as their own, 
and in support of which they adduce the following reasons: 


1. The Rann of Kutch was invaded by a King of Sind in 1762. 


2. In 1875, a Sind official reported that the Kutch-Sind boundary 
lay at Dharmasala which is in the middle of Rann. 


3. The Rann is either a landlocked sea or a boundary lake and, 
according to International Law, the boundary in this case must 
run through the middle of the area. 


But the Indian viewpoint appears to be sound unlike the Pakistan’s 
contention. The following arguments may be adduced in support of this 
statement: 


1. There is nothing to show that this King maintained jurisdiction 
amounting to domain over the Rann of Kutch. The garrison 
established by this king in the Rann was withdrawn soon after 
by his son. 

2. The Paramount Power always accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Kutch Durbar over the whole of Rann. 


3. In 1906 the Foreign Department of the Government of India 
had conclusively decided that it was more correct to show the 
Rann as a marsh than as a lake.9 


However, in the interest of peace in the Indian sub-continent, India 
accepted the mediation of the British Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, 
and subsequently the issue was referred to an International Tribunal for 
arbitration. 

The International Tribunal on Kutch gave its award on February 
19th, 1968. Pakistan had claimed nearly 35,000 sq. miles in the disputed 
area and the Award gives to that country, about 350 sq. miles, or 10% 
of the area. 

The majority judgment of the three member tribunal as read out by 
its Chairman, Gunnar Lagergren of Sweden reads in its crucial part as 
follows: “In respect of those sectors of the Rann of Kutch in relation to 
which no specific evidence in the way of display of Sind Authority, or 
merely trivial or isolated evidence of such a character, supports Pakistan’s 
claim, I pronounce in favour of India’. 

“These sectors comprise about 90 per cent of the disputed territory’’. 
The Award adds: “In respect of sectors where a continuous, and for the 
region, intensive Sind activity, meeting with no effective opposition from 
the Kutch side, is established, I am of the opinion that Pakistan has made 
out a better and superior title’. 
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Judge Nasrollah Entezam, who was Pakistan’s nominee on the 
Tribunal has concurred with, and endorsed the judgment of the Swedish 
Chairman. 


Yugoslavia’s Judge Alex Bebler (who was India’s nominee on the 
International Tribunal) gave a dissenting opinion in which he referred 
to the various historical aspects of Sind’s partition from Bombay and 
relations with the princely state of Kutch. 


On February 23rd, 1968, the Prime Minister of India, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, declared in Parliament that India would abide by the verdict 
of the Kutch Tribunal. This is another gesture of good-will and peace of 
India towards Pakistan. This is in direct contrast to the attitude of 
Pakistan which has on more than one occasion observed its commit- 
ments towards India more in the breach than otherwise. The Award has 
not been favourably received in India in view of the fact that the re- 
commendations have been actuated more by ‘political considerations’ 
rather than according to justice and equity. It is, however, hoped that 
India’s acceptance of the Award would pave the way for better relations 
between the two countries. 


The Evacuee Property and Refugee Rehabilitation 


The problem of evacuee property has its origin in the ‘great trek’ 
that followed the Partition of India. More than ten million people 
migrated to India from the two wings of Pakistan; while nearly seven 
million migrated to Pakistan from India. These figures are given only 
to bring home the magnitude of the problem, which is described as the 
greatest recorded movement mankind has ever witnessed. These refugees 
left behind them their vast immovable property uncared for; while their 
movable property was either lost or destroyed to a great extent, and not 
much of what remained could be carried by the early migrants to their 
new homes. Repeated attempts have been made to resolve this issue. 
Protracted negotiations were carried on with this aim. An agreed solu- 
tion was difficult. However, some decisions were reached; such as the 
appointment of a Custodian of Refugees Property in each of the two 
countries. A good deal of work has been done in evaluating the pro- 
perty of the migrants in spite of the intransigent attitude taken by the 
Pakistan government. India, it can be said in all fairness, has taken a 
humanitarian attitude to this problem. In this regard a Ministry for 
Rehabilitation was established which functioned until a few years ago. 
Massive rehabilitation tasks were undertaken involving expenditure of 
crores of rupees. Dr. J. B. Das Gupta asserts that this evacuee and refugee 
rehabilitation programme, at one time, had embittered relations to a 
great extent, and he further observes, that the “Indians attached as much 
importance to it as the Pakistanis do to Kashmir.”’10 — 
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The Boundaries 


The boundary problem has its serious manifestations on the Eastern 
parts. India has a long international boundary, well-over 1000 miles, 
with East Pakistan alone. The boundary line was drawn in terms of the 
Radcliffe Award. Despite this, border violations on both sides have 
been frequent. The border officials of both sides have met in conferences 
and agreed on many ground rules. A large part of this boundary has 
been carefully surveyed and demarcated by setting up pillars. 

Further, police officials of both the countries have met and agreed 
to take effective measures to check smuggling etc. This encourages one 
to believe that co-operation which was possible in these fields must be 
consolidated and extended to other wider areas. 


Conclusion 


What are the prospects for the future of good-neighbourly relations 
between India and Pakistan? Is there any chance for a detente between 
India and Pakistan? 

India’s bonafides in this regard are well established. It is a well- 
known fact that India has made repeated offers for holding talks without 
any preconditions in the interest of good neighbourly relations. This is 
to be reciprocated by Pakistan. Instead, she chose to launch an armed 
attack on India. India, naturally, had to take adequate steps to preserve 
her territorial integrity and national honour. The Tashkent Declaration 
that was signed on January 10, 1966 should be hailed, both in India and 
Pakistan, as a signal contribution to peace in the sub-continent. Pakistan 
does not seem to attach any importance to this important international 
agreement. She has not cared to make even a mention of it when en- 
thusiastic references are made in India and Russia on the occasion of its 
second anniversary.!! Accepting a Declaration is one thing, but its 
usefulness depends on the sincere implementation of its provisions, both 
in letter and spirit. The subsequent events substantiate the belief that 
Pakistan’s main interest in signing the Declaration at Tashkent was to 
secure the withdrawal of Indian troops from Haji Pir and Kargil. Perhaps 
they have no faith in the other constructive suggestions contained in it 
for improving Indo-Pakistan relations. She seems to think that she 
could not be enthused by the Declaration of the Tashkent type as long 
as it did not lead to a solution of the Kashmir issue. Her “approach to 
the agreement stated in simple words seems to be centred round the 
fact whether it yields a Kashmir settlement on its terms.’’!2 

As stated earlier in this paper, one can conclude by saying that 
Kashmir is not the only thorn in the flesh of good relations between the 
two countries as is made out by Pakistan. It is one among a number of 
more urgent and basic problems that beset the two countries. It is wrong, 
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therefore, to hold that once the so-called Kashmir dispute is solved, 
there will be nothing to dispute about. Even if there was no Kashmir 
dispute some other problem would have been there as they are now. 
Problems of different dimensions and repercussions are bound to arise 
and wisdom lies in tackling each problem on its own merits with the 
basic approach of seeking and developing common grounds for agree- 
ment with the peoples of the two countries. A few suggestions may be 
made in this direction: 


1. To start at once on a large-scale programme for removal of 
suspicion, mistrust and ill-will of the people of these two countries 
so as to reverse the unhappy trends of the past. 


2. To embody in a solemn agreement their desire to live side by 
side in peace and friendship and to solve all their problems 
peacefully and meaningfully and to their mutual benefit. 


3. To proceed with utmost speed to resolve all their outstanding 
differences on all disputes in a practical and realistic manner. 


4. To evolve ways and means of removing major irritants that 
exist today and developing a sound basis for practical co- 
operation.!3 


5. The two countries should resolve all their disputes through 
pacific means of settling disputes. 


Given an element of mutual understanding, good-will and confi- 
dence, all outstanding problems between the two countries can be resolved 
through pacific means of settling international disputes. India believes 
always in the true spirit of reaping the crop of world peace by sowing 
the seeds of fellowship, understanding, good-will and faith. Within this 
general compass India is anxious to establish good neighbourly relations 
with a fraternal Pakistan so that both devote their attention to alleviate 
poverty, dicease and hunger in the sub-continent. The recent release of 
Sheikh Abdullah from detention does provide one more instance of 
India’s earnest desire to live peacefully with Pakistan. In spite of his 
views on Kashmir remaining unchanged, it is hoped that he will further 
the cause of Indo-Pak amity, and that, as Dr. Karan Singh has hoped, 
the Sheikh should use his freedom meaningfully.!3 One can go a step 
further and say that India and Pakistan should pool their energies and 
resources in achieving the goal of rapid economic development so that 
they can live in plenty, prosperity and freedom. Then only the two 
countries can co-exist in a spirit of tolerance, co-operation and under- 
standing 
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SUDHINDRA BOSE IN AMERICA 


G. S. DIKSHIT 


See Bose was one of the earliest Indian students in America. 
He studied in the State University of lowa under Professor Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh and later served as his colleague in the Department of 
Political Science in the University. In 1920, he wrote a book called 
Fifteen Years in America.1. The purpose of this paper is to present a 
few details about the life of the author, including his meeting with 
Rabindranath Tagore in America, indicate the author’s impressions of 
the educational system of the United States with special reference to its 
utility to the Indian Students, and finally give an indication of the nature 
of his writings in the journals. : 

In the preface to the above mentioned work, he gives the reason for 
his writing it: ““A new epoch is opening for mankind which will emphasise 
world unity rather than world division. In this historic epoch, the rising 
India, as indeed the rest of the world must turn to the United States for 
support and inspiration. Hindustan should know and study America— 
the people, the government, the scientific progress, the educational 
development, and the gospel of energism of the New World. And it is 
to be hoped that through these pages the reader may glimpse the real 
America....’’ Sudhindra Bose went to America in 1904-1905. He says 
that the feeling of unity in America was so intense that it impelled assimi- 
lation of even the most obstinate elements. He gives his own example. 
It appears he was tardy in adjusting himself to the new environment. 
One by one almost unconsciously he shed his Indian costumes, but 
there was one article he fondly clung to. He persisted in wearing his 
turban which provoked not a little silent mirth among his fellow-students. 
He was determined not to give up the remaining emblem of his Indian 
nationality. Fate was however against him. One morning, he happened 
to have his head gear in the cloak room in his college. The sight that 
met his eyes on his return was too tragic for words. The poor turban 
was gone—gone for ever. It had been torn to pieces. Then came his 
long-deferred, enforced introduction to the plain and incidentally ill 
fitting ugly American darby. 

Like many students he earned his way, while he was a student. He 
refers to his slumming experience? which evidently meant that he visited 
the poorer quarters quite often. He also travelled quite a lot through 
the country and many a time spent the night with the farmers. He refers 


—— 


1. Dr. Sudhindra Bose, Fifteen Years in America, Calcutta, 1920. 
2. Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
3. abid., p. 24. 
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to his being weary and footsore in some of these travels.4 He had a 
very high opinion of the American farmers whom he calls as the bulwark 
of American prosperity.> 7 

He served on the staff of the newspaper and recalls with pride how 
he along with others brought out a special edition containing an account 
of a famous football game within ten minutes of the close of the game. 

He also served as an assistant in one of the principal public libraries 
and was in the main reading-room. That was his first contact with the 
American library and he is eloquent about the various services rendered 
by the American libraries. 

He lectured a few seasons on the Chautauqua platform.® He calls 
Chautauqua as the nation’s free forum, the people’s popular university. 
Once, it appears, some of the Methodist preachers objected to his appear- 
ance on this platform in their town because it was said that he was not 
a Christian. But the bureau he represented took a firm stand. Even at 
the risk of losing business it made the town hear his address. 

But his main job was teaching in the faculty of Political Science in 
the State University of Iowa. About his experience as a teacher, he says7 
“In America teaching is perhaps the poorest paid craft; but irrespective 
of any monetary compensation, I do enjoy my work and do like all my 
students in all my classes. The men and women who frequently visited 
my lecture-rooms are bright, keen and alert young folks. Quick to catch 
the point, they are, I dare say, the intellectual peers of any students in 
the world. Nevertheless, there are moments of depression when I wonder 
if my labour will ever bear the desired fruit. I was therefore cheered 
when I received the following lines....from one of my students. Speak- 
ing of the value of the course in oriental politics he wrote “This course 
has made me take an active interest in the Orient....It has also deve- 
loped in me a great sympathy for the people of the orient... .The course 
has indeed changed my philosophy of life’. This course in oriental 
politics and also that on world politics were given by Sudhindra Bose 
as part of an experiment in civic education started by the University of 
Iowa. The experiment was considered, in the beginning, a dubious one. 
But he and his colleagues were delighted when the U.S. Government 
ordered similar courses in practically all colleges and universities in the 
country.8 


4. Ibid., p. 33. 

Sap AIG: (0.3) 

6. In the 50 years from 1874 to c. 1924, the Chautauqua movement, started by 
the Methodists, was devoted to adult education and consisted of a summer course 
in arts, science, humanities and religion. Chautauqua is a resort village on the banks 
of the lake of that name near lake Erie in the western part of the state of New York. 

7. Ibid., pp. 323-4. 

8. Ibid., pp. 321-2. 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to the University of Iowa? must have 
given our author very high satisfaction. Long before Tagore came to. 
Iowa, the students and teachers were told about his achievements. 
Sudhindra Bose was asked to lecture on him. He said: “Don Quixote 
was right when he said that a translation was like the wrong side of an 
embroidered cloth giving the design without the beauty....Tagore’s 
works suffer a great deal from the painful process of English transla- 
tion.” 

The subject of Tagore’s talk was the cult of Nationalism. Bose 
summarises his talk thus. The western nation is a creation of commerce 
and finance. Its one idea is to thwart all greatness outside its own bounda- 
ries. Never before was such a sight of the wholesale feeding of God’s 
creature. Never before such terrible jealousies, betrayal of trusts, lies; 
and all this is called patriotism, whose creed is politics. Tagore told his 
audience that there was much to be learnt by the western nations 
through a study of Indian life and ideals. In a way this was admitted by 
an undergraduate after he heard Tagore. “I always thought that the 
Hindus were a bunch of people who needed to be taught; but now comes 
a Hindu who can really teach us.” A distinguished professor of the 
university was heard to express his appreciation thus: “‘Parts of Tagore’s 
address were so elevated in moral tone as to make him think of Emerson, 
poetic in thought that they reminded him of Shakespeare, and so im- 
pressive in spiritual fervour as to give him the uplift of the Bible.” 

Apart from his account of Tagore’s visit to his University the other 
parts of his experience which have a lasting value are his experiences as 
a student and his account of the American Professor. Speaking of the 
Indian student he says that before he arrives in this country he entertains 
a highly extravagant view of some of the American ideals. “‘As a matter 
of fact the experiences which follow actual residence tend to wear off 
the poetry and romance of American life. But it is true that he never 
loses faith in the ultimate triumph of the vitalising influences of American 
democracy. He is interested in the blessed, common, earthy Americanness 
of the American scene. Most of all, he is glad that he came to this land, 
and feels that because of his coming his life will be deeper, richer and 
more fruitful.”’10 | 

The American professor is one of the prime factors to create such 
an impression and Bose’s account of him is one of the best parts of his 
work.!! ‘The first person that the Indian student thinks of seriously is 
his teacher. The American University Professor has fine force and 
personality. He enters into the very life of his students. He teaches not 


9, Ibid., pp. 280 ff. 
10. Ibid., p. 479. 
11. Ibid., pp. 467-8. 
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only by precepts and ideals, but also by his own example. He never 
despairs of his students—not even the stupidest. He will turn the intel- 
lectual pockets of his pupils inside out and if by chance he gets anything 
at all, his joy knows no bounds. The striking thing about him is not his 
ability to impart information, which is sometimes remarkable, but his 
innate capacity to draw out and develop the latent faculties of his students. 


Writings of Sudhindra Bose 


Besides Fifteen Years in America, Sudhindra Bose is known to have 
written “Some aspects of British rule in India.’ He was also a frequent 
contributor to American Journals like the Forum, the Platform, the 
Lyceum and the Nation and to Indian Journals like the Hindustan Review 
of Allahabad and the Indian Review of Madras. But his connection with 
the Modern Review of Calcutta is probably unique. His first article in 
it appeared in its I Volume in 1909. Since its first number he was its 
regular contributor till 1940 i.e. for thirty-one years. Besides his contri- 
butions to the Modern Review, that journal published in its section known 
as ““From Foreign Periodicals” his articles in other journals. Hence it 
may be said that the Modern Review contains the single largest collection 
of his articles. In all, I have counted 107 contributions from his pen in 
it. In them, Bose took upon himself the task of interpreting the Orient 
to America and vice versa. Some of the titles of his articles will bear 
this out; American ways, the Miracle of our Age—Hellen Keller, American 
Help for Indian Students, Understanding America, Jane Addams, an 
American Saint, An American Sociologist’s view of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Abraham Lincoln as a Public Speaker, The School of Vedic Research 
in America, Vedantists in America, Sinclair Lewis—The American Nobel 
Prize Man, Norman Thomas—A man of vision, How America trains 
young citizens as solidiers, Bernard Shaw in America, Chicago’s World 
Fair, Co-education in America, Visiting the Nehrus etc., Since this list 
is from the Modern Review the articles are mostly about American subjects 
and if we could make a list of his articles in the American Press, we can 
know on what Indian topics he wrote. Besides to both types of journals 
i.e. Indian and American he wrote on Oriental or Asian Problems and 
also on European problems. Thus, we have in Sudhindra Bose an Indian 
Scholar who served in America and who also served to cement the bonds 
between the two countries for nearly thirty-five years i.e. from 1905 to 
1940. 


EXPENDITURE PATTERNS IN DEVELOPING REGIONS 
D. M. NANJUNDAPPA and M. BASAVANA GouUD 
I. Introduction 


VN regional balance in economic development has been one 

of the declared objectives of the Five Year Plans. The devolution 
of resources from the Centre to the states is so designed as to secure 
equalisation of services and development activity. Yet, according to 
a recent study,! no significant dent has been made on the regional 
imbalance that obtains in the different states in terms of states’ income 
and their per capita income. On the contrary, fresh imbalances seem to 
be cropping up. With such a picture, it would be interesting to study the 
expenditure pattern of various states that differ in resource endowment 
and needs in relation to the degree of development achieved. This is 
the objective underlying our study and the emerging conclusions may 
serve as a ‘norm’ for public expenditure programmes. 

The budgetary classification in our country has been historically 
designed to exercise legislative control, administrative accountability 
and auditing of transactions. Expenditures are generally classified depart- 
mentwise and it is not easy to see the exact distribution of expenditure 
for different purposes. Though the budgets are divided into Revenue 
and Capital Accounts, many items that should strictly be regarded as 
consumption expenditure are included in the capital account and vice 
versa. Moreover in the budgets, current expenditures of some commercial 
undertakings, include operating expenses which should go to form costs 
of goods and services supplied and ought to be excluded from govern- 
ment’s own expenditure. Operating expenses are different in character 
from the current expenditure on goods and services which are in the 
nature of consumer outlays and represent demand for final consumption. 
The budgets of the Government of India until very recently did not 
bring out either the functional or economic significance of various 
items of expenditure. Only the Central government has now adopted 
economic classification which is a welcome sign whatever be its 
shortcomings. 

With the active intervention of the government in the economic 
affairs of the country, budgetary operations have ceased to be mere 
accounting procedures; but have become major instruments of policy. 
Consequently, it would be necessary to reclassify the budget data not 
only to have uniformity of presentation but also to bring out clearly the 
functional and economic significance of the budgets. 


1 N.C.A.E.R.: Estimates of State Income (1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61), 1967. 
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Under the functional classification, we have put Social services 
(education,? health, housing), Economic services (agriculture, irrigation, 
electricity, forests, transport) and General services (general administra- 
tion, cost of collection), and Other services (famine relief and unallocable). 
In the economic classification, we have included the expenditure on 
goods and services, transfers and debt services under the current account 
and expenditure on construction, machinery, purchase of shares, loans, 
repayment of debt, increase in stocks and transfers under the capital 
account. The method of reclassification and the basic data are given in 
the tables I to VI in the appendix. 

Analysis of this type would have been more rewarding if our study 
had covered expenditures over a few years. especially in quinquennial 
periods dovetailing with the Plan periods. But, we had to restrict our 
analysis for one year (1960-61) only as the data relating to states’ income 
was not readily available for different periods at the time of writing this 
paper. 

We present our analysis in three sections. Section II deals with 
current expenditures being measured as proportions of states’ income 
and inter-state comparisons; Section III deals with capital expenditures 
as proportions of states’ income and inter-state comparisons and the last 
section offers a frame of reference in the search for an optimal pattern of 
expenditure. 

The data considered by us relate only to state government expendi- 
ture. The source of data is the ‘Combined Finance and Revenue Accounts 
of the Central and State Governments in India for the year 1960-61, 
1964, 


II. Current Expenditure 


A. Functional Classification 


We begin with the functional classification of current expenditure. 
It is common to expect that public expenditure rises relatively to national 
income as income grows. This depends on the extent of government’s 
participation in the economic affairs of a country. Table 1 shows 
current expenditure as proportion of states income in the descending 
order of per capita income. 

It will be seen from columns 5 and 6 of this table that there exists 
no relation whatsoever between current expenditure and per capita 
income of the states. Some states whose per capita income is less are 


2. Treating expenditure on education as contributing to the formation of human 
capital, we wanted to show this item of expenditure in the capital account. But the 
detailed data was not available. 

3. N.C.A.E.R.’s publication of 1967 on States’ Income for the Three Plan periods 
came at an advanced stage of this study. 
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spending a higher proportion of their income and others whose per 
capita income is more are spending less. Alison M. Martin and W. A. 
Lewis found more than a decade ago a rough relation between total 
current expenditure and G.N.P. per head for 16 countries, both deve- 
loped and developing. However, such a relation did not emerge clearly 
when basic expenditure was compared with G.N.P. 

From the table it is clear that current expenditure on social services 
is predominant, probably in conformity with the needs of a welfare state. 
All states spend a higher proportion on this service when compared with 
economic services; 9 states viz., Gujarat, Madras, Kerala, Mysore, 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Bihar spend 
a higher proportion compared to general services and all states except 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh spend a higher proportion than on ‘other 
services’. Eight states viz., Mysore, Madhya Pradesh, Assam, Madras, 
Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and Kerala spend 
more than the average of all states (2.50), the actuals varying from 2.59 
to 4.34 per cent. The variation in the states which spend less than the 
average proportion is from 1.25 per cent to 2.34 per cent. The variation 
in expenditure on social services is significant as the standard deviation 
is 0.72. Kerala spends the highest proportion (4.34) on social services 
because of its high expenditure on education (3.19 per cent). If we analyse 
further the expenditure on social services, we find that much of the 
variation is due to expenditure on labour welfare programmes (see 
column 3 in Table I in Appendix). The states which are spending 2 to 3 
per cent of the states’ income on social services are the states which are 
spending higher proportion on labour welfare programmes (See Table I 
in Appendix). States like Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Andhra 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Rajasthan, Assam and Kerala spend 
more than the average (1.71) on education, their actual expenditure 
varying from 1.75 per cent to 3.19 per cent. Others viz., Maharashtra, 
West Bengali, Punjab, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar spend ~ 
0.84 to 1.47 per cent, which is less than the average. The dispersion in 
respect of educational expenditure is recognisable, standard deviation 
being 0.56. Expenditure on health does not show much difference; it 
varied from 0.36 per cent to 0.97 per cent with the standard deviation at 
0.18. 

The current expenditure on general services is the next predominant 
head in the states’ budgets. All the states spend a higher proportion on 
this service than on economic and other services. Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Jammu and Kashmir and Assam spend 
more than the average (2.27 per cent), the actuals varying from 2.31 to 

4. See Alison M. Martin and W. A. Lewis “‘Patterns of Public Revenue and Ex- 


penditure’”’. The Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, Vol. XXIV., 
No. 3 (1956). 
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Table 1 


Current Expenditure as per cent of States’ Income, 1960-61 


Basic Per 


Social Econo- General Other expendi- Total capita 
State Services mic Services Services ture [5+4] income 
Services [14+2+3] Rs. 
1 Fi. 3 4 ~ 6 T 

Maharashtra 1.94 0.83 2.08 1.02 4.85 5.87 468.54 
West Bengal 1.66 1:5 1.96 i272 4.75 5.97 464.62 
Punjab 1.85 1.49 6 pe 2.04 5.47 1.0 bie 45131 
Gujarat 1.87 12) 1.85 1.23 4.97 6.204 7393;39 
Madras 2.94 1.81 pth if; ef 6.92 8.24 334.09 
Assam 2.86 2,16 3.43 0.69 8.45 9.14 * 333.34 
Kerala 4.34 1.09 1.91 1.14 7.34 8.48 314.86 
Mysore 2.59 1.63 tw 5334 5.97 73302 *A04.71 
Uttar Pradesh 1.25 1.14 2.03 1.38 4.42 5.80 297.35 
Jammu & Kashmir 3.00 1.99 3.40 132 8.39 9.71 292.02 
Andhra Pradesh 2.99 2.32 2.61 1.03 7.92 8.95 287.01 
Madhya Pradesh 2.77 1955 2.31 0.69 6.41 TAO ert 2Oo, 35 
Orissa 2.14 1.39 1.91 1.15 5.44 65497). 276:22 
Rajasthan 2.92 2.28 2.82 1.78 8.02 9.80 267.43 
Bihar 2.34 2.05 1.70 0.94 6.09 7.054 2220.69 
Average 2.50 1.59 Dae £22 6.36 T.38) v Sizes 


Standard Deviation 0.72 0.47 0.53 0.33 1.36 1 74.14 


3.43 per cent. Others spend between 1.70 and 2.17 per cent which is less 
than the average. When compared with the dispersion of expenditure on 
social services, deviation for general services expenditure is not much, 
the standard deviation being 0.53. 

The proportion of states’ income spent on economic services is less 
compared to social services and general services. This is understandable. 
Expenditure on infrastructure building and other allied capital formation 
items would come under the capital expenditure, leaving the maintenance 
expenditure to be met from the current account. To some extent, ex- 
penditures under social and general services are somewhat higher as 
they include a part of capital expenditure.» Seven states viz., Mysore, 
Madras, Jammu and Kashmir, Bihar, Assam, Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh spend a higher proportion on economic services (1.63 to 2.32 
per cent) than the average. Other states spend (0.83 to 1.49 per cent), 
which is less than the average. Of the states spending a higher pro- 
portion than the average, Bihar, Assam, Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh 
spend 2.05 to 2.32 per cent. Bihar’s higher proportion is conspicuous, 


5. We could not separate them as detailed data was not available. 
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because of its highest expenditure on agriculture. Assam spends the 
highest on transport and buildings. Rajasthan’s higher proportion is 
due to its higher spending on agriculture and irrigation. Andhra Pradesh 
spends a higher proportion on economic services and it is due to its 
highest expenditure on irrigation beating all other states. The standard 
deviation with respect to economic services is 0.47, which only shows 
that the difference in expenditure on this head is less compared to social 
and general services. 

In the case of other services, which refer mostly to unallocable items, 
8 states viz., West Bengal, Gujarat, Madras, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Punjab spend 1.22 to 2.04 per 
cent which is more than the average (1.22 per cent). Others account for 
0.69 to 1.15 per cent. Punjab’s expenditure is the highest (2.04 per cent), 
mostly due to its famine relief and rehabilitation measures. The standard 
deviation for this category is 0.33. 

We find some balance in the proportion spent on social and general 
services in Maharashtra, West Bengal, Punjab, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa and Rajasthan. In the case of economic and ‘other services’ there 
is some balance in Maharashtra, West Bengal, Gujarat, Kerala, Uttar 
Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar. 


B. Economic Classification 


We now turn to an analysis of the expenditure according to economic 
classification. It is commonly believed that transfer payments will be 
more if the states are rich and less if they are poor. Transfer payments 
usually figure in expenditures on social and general services. In almost 
all the states, the amount spent on goods and services is more than on 
other economic categories (see Table 2), This is as it should be. 

On goods and services, 6 states viz., Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Assam and Jammu and Kashmir spent 
5.37 to 8.35 per cent, an amount which is higher than the average (5.10). 
Others spent 3.36 to 4.86 per cent. The standard deviation is 1.23, which 
suggests that the expenditure on this head is markedly varied and differs 
much from the average. The expenditure on transfers vary from 1.51 
to 2.19 per cent in 8 states, viz., Mysore, Gujarat, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Assam, Kerala and Madras and in others it varies from 0.58 
to 1.32 per cent as against the average of 1.44 per cent for all the states. 
The standard deviation for transfers is 0.56. 

The expenditure on debt services vary between 1.14 and 1.97 per cent 
in 7 states viz., Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Punjab which is above the average of 1.03 per cent. Other 
states spend 0.40 to 0.96 per cent. The standard deviation in this respect 
is 0.42 which is less than that for goods and services and transfers. 
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Table 2 


Current Expenditure as per cent of States’ Income, 1960-61 


——E——E—EEEE ee 


Goods and Debt 


State Services Transfers Services Total 
Maharashtra 3.80 132 0.75 5.87 
West Bengal 4.58 0.72 0.67 5.97 
Punjab 4.54 1.00 1.97 7.51 
Gujarat 3.36 1.70 1.14 6.20 
Madras 4.86 2.19 1.19 8.24 
Assam 6.70 2.04 0.40 9.14 
Kerala 5.37 2.15 0.96 8.48 
Mysore 4.44 1.51 1.35 7.30 
Uttar Pradesh 3.78 0.87 1.15 5.80 
Jammu & Kashmir 8.35 0.58 0.78 9.71 
Andhra Pradesh 5.47 2.01 1.47 8.95 
Madhya Pradesh 5.70 0.86 0.54 7.10 
Orissa 4.79 0.86 0.94 6.59 
Rajasthan 6.18 2.01 1.61 9.80 
Bihar 4.58 1.86 0.59 7.03 
Average 5.10 1.44 1.03 7.45 
Standard deviation 1.23 0.56 0.42 1.95 


One important conclusion is that many of the poorer states have 
equal debt burdens when compared to rich states and this only goes to 
show that the former are making special efforts to finance these services 
through borrowing. But Alison M. Martin and W. A. Lewis have reached 
the just opposite conclusion that several of the poorer countries have 
such small debt burdens that they could afford to finance much develop- 
ment by borrowing.© A similar conclusion was reached by Dr. Frinch 
who approached the matter via the balance of payments.” The difference 
is not directly comparable with these studies as we are studying the pattern 
in different states of a single country. Obviously, the country as a whole 
has a better strength for borrowing in contrast with the lesser strength 
of several independent states within a country. 

On the whole, a comparison of data in Table 2 with that of Table 1 
shows that transfer payments are more in the states which have spent 
more on social and general services irrespective of their income. Assam, 
Rajasthan, Madras, Andhra Pradesh and Kerala are spending more on 
social and general services (5.11 to 6.40 per cent) and their transfer 
payments vary from 2.01 to 2.19 per cent. In Jammu and Kashmir, 
although it spends a higher proportion on social and general services, 


G oleid., p. 212. 
7. Dr. Frinch: ‘Investment Service of Underdeveloped Countries’ International 
Monetary Fund Staff papers, September, 1951. 
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its transfer payments are the lowest. This means probably that all the 
schemes are executed by the state government itself because of its small- 
ness in area and population. Other states are spending 3.28 to 4.34 per 
cent on social and general services with their transfer payments varying 
from 0.72 to 1.70 per cent. 

Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Assam are spending 5.47, 6.18 and 
6.70 per cent respectively on goods and services. Perhaps, the explana- 
tion seems to be that these states are spending more on economic services. 

From a comparison of current expenditure pattern measured as a 
proportion of the states income, we cannot draw any startling conclu- 
sions. Comparison of expenditure patterns in different states reflect 
differences in resource endowment, the structure of the state economy, 
social institutions etc., which cannot readily be taken into account in a 
comparative study of public expenditures. However, it cannot be denied 
that expenditure on social services being at the top would go to show 
that almost all the states have been trying to fulfil the needs of a welfare 
state. 

Instead of comparing the expenditure patterns of different states 
with each other and with the average of all the states, we may group 
them according to their per capita income ranges and see whether we 
can reach at some meaningful generalisations. This is done in Table 3 
below. 


Table 3 


Current Expenditure as per cent of States’ Income, 1960-61 


Per capita Social Economic General Other 
Income range Services Services Services Services Total 
Rs. 
201-300, 2.49 1.78 2.40 1.18 7.85 
301-4002 2.92 1.59 222 1.14 7.87 
401-5003 1.82 145 2.00 1.43 6.46 


1. States which fall in this range are: Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Jammu and Kasha, 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Bihar. 


2. States which fall in this range are: Gujarat, Kerala, Assam, Madras and Mysore. 
3. States which fall in this range are; Punjab, West Bengal and Maharashtra. 


From the above table, it can be seen that the mean expenditures on 
all services except “Other services’, are more in the lower income group 
states than in the highest income group. The mean expenditure on ‘other 
services’ is more for the states with 401-500 per capita incomes. This 
is because of the expenditures on famine relief and rehabilitation measures, 
particularly in West Bengal and Punjab (See Table I in Appendix). 
Further, variation in the proportion of amount spent is less between the 
income ranges except in the case of social services. 
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The above analysis leads to a conclusion which is contrary to the 
common belief that richer states spend higher proportion of their income 
on social and economic services. Here, we may raise the question why 
do the states whose per capita income is more, spend less and vice versa, 
especially in the case of social services? The answer may be that poor 
states are spending more on providing social wants in conformity with 
the conception of the duties of the modern state and also for the com- 
pelling forces to catch up with advanced states. The touchstone of a 
modern state is the extent to which it provides facilities for the well- 
being of the citizens in the form of social services. It should neither 
mean that the citizens in the past did not take it for granted that public 
authorities must pay for schooling of every child, paving and lighting 
of streets nor should the changes in welfare ideas be confined to richer 
states only. The poorer states spend higher proportion of their income 
on social services to maintain the national minimum standards while 
the richer states seem to be complacent with what they have achieved 
by now. 

Yet another factor, which causes the proportion spent on public 
services to rise in poorer states, may be their high unit cost compared 
to rich states. Whether it is a rich or poor state, it has to maintain a 
certain minimum standard of administration, law and order, which 
would impose a liability, even if it means a comparatively higher cost. 
The highest expenditure on social services in the states of Assam and 
Jammu and Kashmir is an instance of such a factor. 


lil. Capital Expenditure 
A. . Functional Classification 


We will now take up expenditures incurred for capital formation. 
As the extent to which governments provide for capital formation through 
the budget varies more widely, a comparison of capital expenditure is 
much more difficult than that of current expenditure. This can be appre- 
ciated by a close look at Table 4. 

Capital expenditures of the states vary very widely from 2.33 per 
cent of states’ income in West Bengal to 15.89 per cent in Jammu and 
Kashmir. As can be expected, capital expenditure on economic services 
is predominant. In Gujarat, Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and 
Jammu and Kashmir, it varies from 3.17 to 9.64 per cent, a level higher 
than and even three times the average of 3.17 per cent. In other states, 
it varies from 1.14 to 3.15 per cent. The greater variation among the 
states is evident from the standard deviation of 1.94. A further break-up 
of economic services is attempted in Table 5, 
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Table 4 


Capital Expenditure as Proportion of States Income 1960-61 


Social Economic General Other Total 
State : : ; j 
Services Services Services Services 

Maharashtra 0.09 2S — 1 is 3.74 
West Bengal 0.11 1.14 — 1.08 2.08 
Punjab 0.01 2.98 0.11 2.59 5.69 
Gujarat 0.12 S17 — 1.28 4.57 
Madras 0.12 1.70 0.01 2.89 4.72 
Assam 0.11 2.46 0.01 2.23 4.81 
Kerala 0.22 1.76 0.01 2.65 4.64 
Mysore 0.08 5.69 0.02 1.67 7.46 
Uttar Pradesh 0.01 i ee 0.01 1.50 2.89 
Jammu & Kashmir 0.42 9.64 0.01 5.82 15.89 
Andhra Pradesh 0.11 3.85 0.01 3.13 FA2 
Madhya Pradesh 0.09 2.44 — 1.72 4.25 
Orissa 0.10 S15 0.04 1.26 4.55 
Bajasthan 0.17 3.48 0.02 4.24 7.91 
Bihar 0.38 2.54 0.04 1.68 4.64 
Average 0.14 B siiy, 0.02 2.55 5.68 
Standard deviation 0.12 1.94 0.03 1.25 3.12 


Expenditure on transport, buildings and irrigation are predominent 
under economic services. Expenditure on transport and buildings varies 
from 1.41 to 5.61 per cent in Rajasthan, Assam, Gujarat, Mysore and 
Jammu and Kashmir with the actual expenditure being higher than the 
average (1.31 per cent) of all the states. In other states, it varies from 
0.29 to 1.05 per cent. 

On irrigation, in 7 states viz., Punjab, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and Jammu and Kashmir, the proportion of 
expenditure varies from 1.40 to 2.69 per cent which is above average 
(1.28 per cent). In other states, it is below the average and in one state, 
it is as low as 0.18 per cent. The variation between the states with regard 
to transport and buildings and irrigation is more as is evident from their 
standard deviation of 1.23 and 0.76 respectively. Expenditure on these 
items carry heavy commitment expenditure with them. States which are 
spending more on these items as capital expenditure are also spending 
more on their current account on these items (see Table I in Appendix). 
Therefore, one of the maxims in making public expenditure programmes 
is that it is not safe to plan only in terms of capital expenditure; because, 
some of the items which look attractive due to their small capital require- 
ments may in fact be very expensive on account of their heavy com- 
mitment expenditures. This is more true in the case of capital expendi- 
tures on education and health, 
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Table 5 


Capital Expenditure on Economic Services as per cent of States’ Income, 


1960-61 
Type of economic 
Service Transport 

—— and 

State Agriculture* Irrigation** Industry buildings Total 
Maharashtra 0.49 0.97 0.09 0.58 2.13 
West Bengal eid 0.18 0.50 0.29 1.14 
Punjab 0.72 1.40 0.02 0.84 2.98 
Gujarat 0.22 1.09 0.20 1.66 aT 
Madras 0.39 0.55 0.03 0.73 1.70 
Assam 0.39 0.39 0.14 1.54 2.46 
Kerala sen 0.41 0.07 1.01 1.76 
Mysore 0.70 bbe 0.40 2.06 5.69 
Uttar Pradesh 0.42 0.64 0.03 0.45 137 
Jammu & Kashmir 0.53 2.69 0.81 5.61 9.64 
Andhra Pradesh 0.64 mit 0.29 0.81 3.85 
Madhya Pradesh 0.48 1.06 0.06 0.84 2.44 
Orissa 0.28 1.76 0.06 1.05 ss 
Rajasthan 0.01 1.90 0.07 1.41 3.48 
Bihar 0.22 1.49 0.08 0.75 2.54 
Average 0.40 1.28 0.19 1.31 cay, 
Standard deviation 0.19 0.76 0.22 23 1.94 


* Agriculture includes forests also. 
** Trrigation includes electricity schemes also. 


Expenditure on agriculture and industry do not vary much and 
their standard deviation are 0.19 and 0.22 respectively. In the case of 
agriculture, 7 states viz., Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and Punjab spend more 
than the average (0.40 per cent) and in the case of industry, 4 states viz., 
Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, West Bengal, Jammu and Kashmir spend more 
than the average. 

Expenditure on ‘other services’ varies from 2.59 to 5.82 per cent 
in Punjab, Kerala, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Jammu and 
Kashmir which is more than the average (2.35 per cent). In other states 
it varies from 1.08 to 2.32 per cent. The variation among the states is 
wide as is suggested by the standard deviation of 1.25. 

The smallness of the capital expenditure on social and general 
services is understandably conspicuous. The expenditure listed under 
these heads in Table 1 accounts for 60 per cent of current expenditures. 
Under capital expenditures, these services account for 2.8 per cent of 
states’ income. The capital expenditure on these services seems to be 
somewhat under estimated because, expenditure on school and hospital 
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buildings are included under the head of ‘civil works’ in the budgets 
which we could not transfer to the respective heads due to inadequacy 
of relevant data. . 

Rajasthan, Kerala, Bihar and Jammu and Kashmir spend a higher 
proportion (0.17 to 0.42 percent) on social services than the average 
(0.14 per cent). Expenditure of other states on this item is almost negligible 
(0.01 to 0.12 per cent) and the variation among them is also negligible. 
The same is the position in regard to expenditure on general services. 
In Maharashtra, West Bengal, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh expenditure 
on general services, as classified by us, is practically nil. 


B. Economic Classification 


Under economic classification expenditure on construction and 
machinery is predominant. (See Table 6). 


Table 6 


Capital Expenditure as per cent of States’ Income, 1960-61 


Construction 
State and Transfers** Loans Repayments Total 
machinery* 

Maharashtra 1.73 0.14 1.29 0.58 3.74 
West Bengal 1.26 0.08 0.64 0.35 2.35 
Punjab 2.31 0.07 2.18 1.13 5.69 
Gujarat 2.88 0.33 0.98 0.38 4.57 
Madras 1.39 0.19 1.90 1.24 4.72 
Assam 2.21 0.15 1.82 0.63 4.81 
Kerala 1.84 0.06 1.09 1.65 4.64 
Mysore 5.23 0.16 1.38 0.69 7.46 
Uttar Pradesh 1.29 0.05 0.74 0.89 2.89 
Jammu & Kashmir 9.87 0.13 1.79 4.10 15.89 
Andhra Pradesh 3271 0.25 1.69 1.97 £m 4 
Madhya Pradesh 2aly 0.09 itt 0.88 4.25 
Orissa 3.05 0.10 0.37 1.03 4.55 
Rajasthan 3.47 0.13 2.98 1:33 7.91 
Bihar 2.82 0.07 0.95 0.80 4.64 
Average 2.98 0.13 1.39 1.18 5.68 
Standard deviation 2.09 0.0008 0.66 0.89 3.412 


* Construction and machinery includes a) increase instocks and b) other capital 
formation. 
** Transfer include purchase of shares. 


Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Mysore and Jammu and Kashmir 
spend more than the average (2.98 per cent) on construction and 
machinery their actual expenditure varying from 3.05 to 9.87 per cent. The 
deviation among the states is very wide, the standard deviation being 2.1. 
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The next predominant heads under this classification are loans and 
repayments. Except in Kerala, Uttar Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, loans form a higher proportion of expendi- 
ture than repayments. Under loans 6 states viz., Andhra Pradesh, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Assam, Madras, Punjab and Rajasthan lend a higher pro- 
portion (from 1.69 to 2.98 per cent) than average (1.39 per cent). In 
other states, it varies from 0.37 to 1.38 per cent. Its standard deviation 
is 0.66. 

In the case of repayments, Madras, Rajasthan, Kerala, Andhra 
Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir have repaid a higher proportion of 
the loans than the average (1.18 per cent), the actuals varying from 1.24 
to 4.10 per cent. In other states, it varies from 0.35 to 1.13 per cent. 
The inter-state difference, as measured in terms of standard deviation is 
0.89 as against 0.66 for the loans. 

On transfers, Jammu and Kashmir, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, 
Assam, Mysore, Madras, Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat spend 0.13 to 
0.33 per cent. In other states, it varies form 0.05 to 0.10 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that in respect of transfers, almost all the states are 
at the same level, the standard deviation being less than .001. 

If we compare Table 5 with this, we see expenditure on construc- 
tion and machinery is well reflected in the outlays on irrigation and 
transport, communication and buildings. Loans reflect how far the 
productive sectors of the economy lean on the government for finance. 
This is not primarily a question of the extent to which these sectors are 
state owned so that they can raise their finance in the capital market, 
whereas industries in private sector may be financed by loans from 
government. Repayments indicate the extent to which the governments’ 
depend on other sources for their capital expenditure. 

If we group the states according to their per capita income, we find 
the same trend as under current expenditure (see Table 7). As some of 
these services carry heavy committed expenditure, it is reflected in 
respective heads under current expenditure. 


Table 7 
Capital Expenditure as per cent of States’ Income, 1960-61 
Per capital Social | Economic General Other 
Income range Services Services Services Services Total 
Rs. 

201-300 0.18 3.78 G02 0) 207 6.75 

301-400 0.13 2.96 0.01 2.14 5.24 

401-500 0.07 2.08 0.04 173 3.92 


From the above table, it will be seen that the proportion of states 
income used for capital expenditures for all the services is more in the 
case of states whose per capita income is low and vice versa. 
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IV A Frame of reference 


Can the above analysis help us to answer the question: what is the 
appropriate level of and the distribution of public expenditure in the 
states or regions which are at different stages of development? The 
answer, if not in strictly quantitative terms, need be at least in terms of 
some guidelines which may be of use in judging government programmes 
both from within and for inter-state comparison. Any a priori decisions 
on a particular level of public expenditure as appropriate is not possible 
because they boil down to little more than personal assertions. Our 
analysis of current and capital expenditure as a proportion of states’ 
income did not show any significant relation. We have therefore used 
the method adopted by A. M. Martin and W. A. Lewis and treat median 
expenditures as an indication of standard practice by a government 
seeking to achieve no more than average performance. Upper quartile 
expenditures indicate a more than average performance though not the 
best. Such an analysis can make a small contribution by providing 
material to compare one pattern with others. It does not enable the 
planner to answer the question on the correctness of a particular pattern, 
but will surely answer the question of the magnitude of difference so 
that the reasons for such deviations can be searched. 7 

The outcome of our analysis is summarised in the following tables 
showing median and upper quartile expenditures of fifteen states under 
both the functional and economic classifications. 


Table 8 
Combined Expenditure as per cent of States’ Income, 1960-61 


Functional Classification 


Median Upper Quartile 


i et — 


Current Capital Total Current Capical Total 


———— —_ 


Education 175 — 175 1.970 — 1.970 
Health 1.64 0.08 Liz 0.705 0.130 0.835 
Other Social 

Services 0.05 0.02 0.07 0.365 0.055 0.420 
Agriculture 0.62 0.39 1.01 0.725 0.510 1,235 
Irrigation 0.32 1.09 1.41 0.385 1.830 2.215 
Industry 0.17 0.08 0.25 0.205 0.345 0.550 
Transport etc. 0.37 0.84 1.21 0.465 1.475 pos. 09940 
Administration 208°3> ODP sete Og 2.460 0.020 2.480 
Unallocable 1.22 1.72 2.94 325 2.770 4.095 


Total 8.99 4.23 12.45... 8605 7135... 45940 
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Table 9 
Combined Expenditure as per cent of States’ Income, 1960-61 


Economic Classification 


Median Upper Quartile 
(1) Current 
a) Goods and Services 4.79 5.585 
b) Transfers 151 2.010 
c) Debt Services 0.96 1.270 
Total 7.26 8.865 
(2) Capital 
a) Construction 2:31 3.130 
b) Transfers 0.13 0.155 
c) Loans 1.29 1.805 
d) Repayments 0.89 1.285 
Total 4.62 6.375 
Total of (1) and (2) 11.88 15.240 


Tables 8 and 9 show that median and upper quartile for combined 
expenditures are almost the same for both functional and economic cate- 
gories. This may be taken to indicate that there exists some balance 
between these two categories. 

Table 8 shows that average performance takes 8.22 per cent of 
states’ income for current expenditure, 4.23 per cent for capital expendi- 
ture and 12.45 per cent for combined expenditure. Among the states 
whose expenditure patterns are analysed here, this level of current 
expenditure is attained by only 6 states viz., Madras, Assam, Kerala, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan. The level of 
median capital expenditure is attained by all states except three viz., 
Maharashtra, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh although they are rated 
first, second and seventh in terms of their per capita income. It is some- 
what puzzling that these states with higher income than others should 
be lagging behind in their capital expenditure. Probably, they have not 
taken note of the committed expenditure that goes with some of the 
expenditure programmes. The level of total median expenditure is 
reached by Punjab, Madras, Assam, Kerala, Mysore, Jammu and Kashmir 
Andhra Pradesh, and Rajasthan and states like Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Bihar and Gujarat are almost near the median total expenditure. It is 
reasonable to conclude that some of these states are making a special 
development effort to keep pace with the other developing regions like 
Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Jammu and Kashmir whose combined 
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expenditure has reached the upper quartile level of 15.2 to 15.7 per cent 
of states’ income. The above analysis does not claim to have shown 
any norms of expenditure. It is offered only to stimulate enquiry into 
differences in the level and distribution of expenditure among the states. 
It is also relevant to note that after all final decisions on any expenditure 
programmes depend on the political structure of a state. 
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Functional and Economic Classification 


Under functional classification all items of expenditure have been 
grouped under different functional categories regardless of where parti- 
cular items were shown in the budget. For example, expenditure on Medi- 
cal and Public Health regardless of where it is shown in the budget has 
been put under the head Medical and Public Health. Similarly, expendi- 
tures on Co-operation, Community Development and N.E.S. have been 
separated and transferred to appropriate functional heads. Functional 
classification adopted here is grouped under four broad categories viz., 
1) Social services, 2) Economic services, 3) General services and 4) Other 
Services. 

In the economic classification, all internal transfers which are mere 
accounting transfers or book adjustments have been excluded. For 
example, transfer payments to state Road Fund have not been included 
in the expenditure; on the other hand, any expenditure out of the fund 
has been included in the total. These are some of the major rearrange- 
ments involved in our classification. 


A. Functional Classification (Tables ITV and V) 


1. Social Services 


1.1. Education: includes expenditure on schools, universities, 
colleges including medical and agricultural colleges, technical training 
institutes and all other institutions of higher learning. It also includes 
general and fundamental scientific research, libraries, museums, scholar- 
ships and stipends, and supervision of educational institutions. 

1.2. Medical and Public Health: includes expenditure on hospitals, 
dispensaries and all public health measures. All expenditure on sanita- 
tion and water supply is also included. 

1.3. Others: include fire protection, provision for and upkeep of 
recreational facilities such as playgrounds, parks, etc. Expenditures on 
welfare of scheduled and backward classes, rural uplift schemes and 
labour welfare measures are included here. 


2. Economic Services 


2.1. Agriculture: includes expenditure on conservation, agricultural 
extension service, reclamation of waste lands and machinery for mecha- 
nised farming, and investment in shares of agricultural co-operatives. 
Expenditure on animal husbandry is included but expenditure on agri- 
cultural colleges and veterinary colleges are excluded. Compensation to 
landlords on the abolition of zamindari is included. 

2.2. Irrigation: excludes working expenses of projects. Expenditure 
on multi-purpose dams is included under this head though such dams 
serve a number of purposes besides irrigation. 
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2.3. Electricity: excludes working expenses. 

2.4. Forests: includes establishment charges and administrative 
charges. Expenditures on conservancy works are also included. 

2.5. Industry: includes establishment charges of industries depart- 
ment, technical training schemes, development of mines and minerals, 
cottage industries, industrial estates and inspection of factories. Working 
expenses of commercial concerns are excluded. 

2.6. Transport etc.: includes expenditure on construction of build- 
ings, transport and communications. Expenditure on the construction of 
buildings for purposes of education and health are included here as 
they could not be separated. 


3. General Services 


3.1. General Administration: includes remuneration of head of the 
state and ministers, expenditure on the legislature, election charges, 
secretariat and headquarters establishment, foreign affairs, stationery 
and printing, collection of statistics, publicity, land records and provision 
and upkeep of office buildings and facilities, superannuation allowances, 
territorial and political pensions, charges of permanent and adhoc com- 
missions, and expenditure on the administration of justice, jails and 
police. 

3.2. Cost of collection: includes expenditure incurred for the 
collection of taxes. Expenditures on survey and settlements and Land 
Records which are included under ‘Direct demands on the revenue’ in 
budgets are transferred to general administration. 

3.3. General other services: include rationing, subsidy, sale of food, 
loans to government servants for purchase of vehicles, expenditure on 
putting down roits, administration of evacuee property. 

4. Other Services include expenditure on flood, famine, refugee 
relief and rehabilitation measures, interest and repayment of public 
debt, administrative and supervisory charges of community development 
and N.E.S. schemes, and transfer to local bodies. 


B. Economic Classification (Table V1) 


1. Current expenditure 


1.1. Goods and services: include pay of officers, allowances and 
honoraria, establishment charges, contingency, repairs and maintenance. 

1.2. Transfers: include grants, subsidies, scholarships, stipends, 
gratutous relief payments, political pensions and privy purses of ex-rulers. 

1.3. Debt services: include interest on public debt and appropria- 
tion for reduction of debt. 


= 
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2. Capital expenditure 


2.1. Construction: comprises of residential and non-residential 
buildings, roads, irrigation works, electricity projects and water works. 

2.2. Machinery and equipment: include expenditure on tools and 
plant, purchase of tractors and pumpsets for agricultural purposes. 
Miscellaneous office equipment is excluded. 

2.3 Purchase of shares: include purchase of shares in industrial 
concerns and co-operatives. 

2.4. Increase in stocks: include increase in work stores of com- 
mercial undertakings. 

2.5. Other capital formation: consists of expenditure on soil con- 
servation, reclamation and acquisition of land, and afforestation. 
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EXPORTS AND ECONOMIC GROWTH WITH REFERENCE 
TO BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


G. B. KADEMANI 


N economy, in order to grow, should either export more or pro- 
duce import substitutes. Where import substitution is not possible 
on a large scale, which is the case in less-developed countries, the 
possible rate of economic growth is a direct function of the rate at 
which exports increase. The existing forms of international trade relations 
have hampered the growth of exports from less-developed countries and 
come in conflict with real demands of their economic growth. Here an 
attempt has been made to explain the export trends of less-developed 
countries and some problems connected with expansion of their exports; 
the role of bilateral trade agreements in the context of economic growth 
is also discussed. 


Exports-trends and problems 


The process of economic growth creates demand for large scale 
imports. The import bill is, therefore, bound to grow in spite of import 
restrictions. Besides, factors like high rate of population growth, crisis 
in agricultural production and the like tend to magnify the import bill. 
The exports from less-developed countries must, therefore, increase 
rapidly if their balance of payment problems are to be minimised. The 
basic fact that characterises the state of world market to-day is the 
rapid decline in the share of less-developed countries in world trade. 
Between 1953 and 1965 the share of exports from industrial area (deve- 
loped countries) in total world exports has gone up from 58.7 per cent 
to 65.7 per cent; during the same period the share of exports from less- 
developed area (less-developed countries) in total world exports has 
declined from 27 per cent to 19.9 per cent—Table 1. The rate of growth 
of trade in value terms among industrial area countries was much higher-14 
per cent in 1964 and 11 per cent in 1965 than the rate of growth of their 
imports from less-developed countries 9 per cent in 1964 and 6 per cent 
in 1965.1 

The less-developed countries depend on a very narrow range of 
exports which are mainly primary products. This is evident from the 
data given in Table 2. The value of these products fluctuates frequently 
and their exports have increased at a rate which is lower than the one 
registered for manufactures Tables 2 and 3. The value of world exports 
of manufactured goods (including non-ferrous metals) grew by 14 per 
cent in 1964 and 12 per cent in 1965 where as the value of primary pro- 


1. GATT., International Trade Geneva, 1965, p. 6. 
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ducts exports grew by 9 per cent in 1964 and 4 per cent in 1965. The 
share of manufactures in the total value of world trade continued to 
rise reaching 59 per cent in 1965 as compared with 45 per cent in 1953.2 

Apart from the quantities that can be exported the terms of trade 
will be an important determinant of the capacity to finance imports. 
Between 1960 and 1965, terms of trade of primary products deteriorated 
by 2 per cent Table 4. Further “it would be unwise to count upon any 
improvement in the terms of trade of the non-industrial countries to 
raise their ability to purchase imports.’3 In view of the slackening 
growth in exports, the less-developed countries are experiencing many 
difficulties in continuing their programmes of economic growth. 

It is, therefore, necessary to trace out the obstacles to expansion of 
exports from less-developed countries. Prof. H. G. Johnson‘ points out 
the following domestic reasons: 

(i) Overvaluation of currencies resulting from inflationary deve- 
lopment policies pursued in combination with fixed exchange 
rates; 

(ii) Special export taxes on primary goods exports; and 

(iii) Indiscriminate protectionist policies resulting in maintaining 

inefficient units. 

Prof. Lewis> points out that in less-developed economies there is 
often a bias against exports and thus the dynamic possibilities of exports 
are likely to be neglected; he rightly maintains that slow growth in exports 
are a brake on the growth of less-developed economies. 

The external factors hindering exports of the less-developed econo- 
mies are: : 

(i) low average income elasticity of demand for primary products; 

(ii) fluctuations in economic activities in industrialised countries; 

(iii) technological and structural factors such as the development of 

synthetic materials and the relative decline in demand for 
primary products; 3 

(iv) restrictive import policies pursued by industrialised economies; 
and 

(vy) formation of closed economic groups like E C M, etc. 

Under these conditions of sluggish growth in exports on the one 
hand and high propensity to import on the other, the less-developed 
countries are legitimately concerned with the gains from trade and the 

2. GATT., ibid, p. 33. 

3. GATT., ‘Trends in International Trade—A Report by a Panel of Experts— 
Geneva, 1958, p. 6. 

4. Johnson H. G., The World Economy at the Cross roads, Oxford University Press, 
1965, p. 90. 


5. Lewis W. A., Development and World Trade in Problems in Economic Deve- 
opment’, Ed. by E. A. G. Robinson, Macmillan & Co., 1965. 
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future prospects of imports and exports in their relation to each other, 
since maximisation of the capacity to import is one of the very important 
factors governing their growth potential. 

Now the economists have agreed that the composition and direction 
of exports from less-developed countries should undergo a fast change. 
It is, therefore, suggested that these countries should expand trade among 
themselves. This is possible since they are at different levels of techno- 
logical developments. The present trend in their trade shows that the 
less-developed countries are moving in this direction. During 1960-61 
the volume of trade of less-developed countries rose annually by not less 
than 6 per cent and the trade among themselves rose by almost the same 
percentage. The trade among less-developed countries had increased by 
11 per cent during 1953-59 and it went up by 37 per cent during 1959-64 
~a rate higher than the one registered for their exports to industrial area.® 

The data given in the foregoing paragraphs show that the less- 
developed countries should not rely heavily on primary goods exports to 
pay for their imports. It is, therefore, suggested that they should seriously 
think in terms of geographical and commodity diversification of trade. 


Role of bilateral trade agreements 


The less-developed countries are now trying to expand their exports 
by entering into bilateral trade agreements. Under such arrangements 
trade in both directions with a partner country can be expanded auto- 
matically without risk of loss of foreign exchange reserves. The prime 
purpose of these agreements is to encourage expansion of production by 
guaranteeing a market and to achieve balanced trade. Bilateral trade 
agreements not only help increase exports but also intrcduce the much 
needed element of planning and stability in foreign trade of less-deve- 
loped countries. 

Most of these agreements have been entered in to with eastern 
trading area (communist countries) due to the following reasons: 

1. The foreign trade of eastern trading area is a state monopoly 

and is conducted mainly under bilateral trade agreements. 

2. The countries of these two trading areas are in different levels of 
technological development and have varying economic priori- 
ties and these have made them secularly complementary. 

3. The eastern trading area concentrates mainly on capital goods 
industries, and therefore they have a comparative advantage in 
prcduction of these goods. As such they offer opportunities to 
less-developed area for exporting primary products and processed 
and manufactured consumer goods and to get in exchange their 
capital goods. 


6. GATT., International Trade, Geneva, 1965, p. 10. 
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The eastern trading area is, therefore, becoming increasingly an 
important market for goods of less-developed countries. The trade among 
the economies of these two areas is growing steadily. The share of eastern 
trading area in the total exports of less-developed countries increased 
from 4.5 per cent in 1960 to 6.5 per cent in 1965 and the growth in the 
value of their trade is also visible from the figures given in Table 2. It 
is also evident from the figures in Tables 1 and 2 that the less-developed 
countries export mainly primary products to and import capital goods 
from the eastern trading area. 

The bilateral trade agreements have also helped less-developed 
countries in (1) geographical and to some extent commodity diversifica- 
tion of trade and (2) checking further deterioration in terms of trade of 
their primary products. ““These shifts in geographical direction of trade 
can take place with less investment and their results can be achieved 
quicker and cheaper than it would be possible with changes in the com- 
modity pattern of exports.’’” 

Under bilateral trade agreements markets are developed with govern- 
ment efforts. With the expansion in trade the scale of production also 
enlarges. The private producers and or exporters, therefore, derive the 
benefits of scale and would be able to sell their products at lower prices 
in other markets too. Thus bilateral trade agreements provide incentives 
to private producers and exporters to diversify their trade to bilateral 
trading partner countries without of course losing other markets. 


India’s Experience 


India has been entering in to bilateral trade agreements with eastern 
trading area countries since 1952-53. The purpose of these agreements 
has been to achieve, as far as possible, balanced trade every year. The 
balance of current account, if any, is to be paid in non-convertible Indian 
rupees. Since then India’s trade with eastern trading area has expanded 
rapidly. Eastern trading area’s share in India’s total exports and imports 
increased from 0.4 per cent to 8 per cent and from 0.3 per cent to 3.7 
per cent respectively during 1952-53 and 1959-60. The value of trade 
between India and eastern trading area has increased by more than 100 
per cent during 1961-65. (Table 5.) 

The primary products still predominate in India’s exports to this 
area. These goods, however, will form the sheet anchor of exports till 
the country develops industrially and until that period any opportunity 
to step up exports of even primary products is welcome. There are also 
indications of growing diversifications in the commodity structure of her 
exports. She is now exporting manufactures like cotton textiles, jute 
manufactures, shoes, steel castings, plastics, etc. 


7. Ignacy Sachs, Foreign Trade and economic development of under developed 
countries, Asia Publishing House, 1965, p. 107. 
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India has also got its imports from eastern trading area at relatively 
cheaper price. Though it is rather difficult to compare the relative prices 
of capital goods in view of differences in quality, capacity, durability, 
etc., it is pointed out that India got Soviet machinery for Bhilai steel 
plant, Soviet oil and Yugoslavian ships at a relatively cheaper price.® 
In the recent agreements concluded by India, the eastern trading area 
countries have agreed to import Indian goods at specified international 
prices. This would prevent the terms of trade going unfavourable to 
India in future. 

Doubts are often expressed about the merits of bilateral trade agree- 
ments. It is argued that expansion of trade under such arrangements 
would be at the cost of reduction of trade with the rest of the world. 
This would be true if supply is fixed. In the less-developed economies 
which are becoming more aed more dynamic, supply is bound to grow. 
Moreover the less-developed economies must take utmost advantage of 
every opportunity of expanding exports in order to meet the challenge of 
economic growth. Given the initial situation of fixed exchange rate, lack 
of international reserves, excess capacity in most lines of production, 
and severe all-round restrictions on international trade for balance of 
payment reasons, bilateral trade arrangements could produce a genuine 
and mutually beneficial improvement in the situation without really 
harming third countries. 

It is said that non-economic factors like political motives influence 
the trade policies of eastern trading area countries and this injects certain 
amount of instability in the trade relations with these countries. It must 
be noted that eastern trading area countries are developing fast. “A 
relatively high rate of growth of output coupled with a higher income 
elasticity of import for primary commodities, give a wide scope for 
expanding markets for goods of less-developed countries.”9 That the 
trade between less-developed area and eastern trading area has continuous- 
ly increased during the past many years, is a reasonable basis for assum- 
ing stability and dynamism in trade between these two areas. 

The eastern trading area countries, it is alleged, sell at lower prices 
in third markets the goods imported under bilateral agreements, and 
this is against the interests of less-developed countries. It is said that 
this happened in the case of goods imported from India. This allegation 
has not been proved. The goods imported under bilateral agreements 
are meant for consumption or use in the importing country. In case 
such goods are sold in third markets at lower prices it would be against 
the provisions of the agreements. Such sales in third markets could be 


8. Estimates Committee Report, 1959 on Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur steel 
plants, Govt. of India, New Delhi. 


9. United Nations ‘World Economic Survey, New York, 1959, p. 19, and p. 112. 
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checked by maintaining a vigilant watch in international markets and 
taking up such cases promptly with concerned governments. 

Bilateral trade agreements thus facilitate mutual trade with no 
adverse influence on foreign exchange reserves. But they can not by 
themselves promote trade. The less-developed countries should, there- 
fore, seize every opportunity and take every step to develop markets for 
their products and for manufactured goods in particular. Then alone 
they could attain geographical and commodity diversification in their 
exports and raise their capacity to import goods needed for their rapid 
economic growth. Bilateral trade agreements, however, serve as catalyst 
in achieving this objective. 


Table 1 


TRADE WITHIN AND BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL AND LESS-DEVELOPED AREAS AND THE 
EASTERN TRADING AREA 


Destination/Origin Year Industrial lLess-Deve- Eastern Total 
Area loped Area ‘Trading world 
Percentage Percentage Area Percentage 


Percentage 
Industrial Area 1953 37.0 17 1 ee | 58.7 
1965 46.5 13.6 2.5 65.5 
Less-Developed Area 1953 19.3 6.7 0.4 27.0 
1965 14.0 4.1 1:3 19.9 
Eastern Trading Area 1953 1.5 0.6 8.0 10.1 


1965 2.5 1.6 7.6 11.8 
Source: GATT., International Trade, Geneva, 1965, p. 2. 


Table 2 


WORLD TRADE BY AREAS AND COMMODITY GROUPS 1961-65 
in Billion U.S. dollars 


Destination Less-developed Eastern Trading 


Industrial Area Area Area 
Origin Years Years © Years 


1961 1965 1961 1965 1961 1965 


Industrial Area 


Primary Products 19.08 24.92 4.18 4.73 0.84 1.47 

Manufactures 37.41 59.67 16.45 19.97 2.08 3.18 
Less-Developed Area 

Primary Products 16.72 21.78 4.82 5.54 1.40 1.74 

Manufactures 2.47 3.91 20 1.62 0.09 0.17 
Eastern Trading Area 

Primary Products 1.94 2:82 0.54 0.81 4.11 4.10 


Manufactures 1.03 1.74 ize 1.81 6.72 9.01 
Source: GATT., International Trade, Geneva, 1965, p. 36, 
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Table 3 


INDEX NUMBERS RELATING TO VALUE AND VOLUME OF 
WorRLD EXPorRTS 


1953-100 1965 


I. Value of World Exports 100 103 
(a) Primary Products 100 94 

(6) Manufactures 100 109 

II. Volume of World Exports 100 228 
(a) Primary Products 100 188 

(b) Manufactures 100 278 


— 


Source: GATT., International Trade, Geneva, 1965, P. 1. 


Table 4 
INDEX NUMBERS OF TERMS OF TRADE 


(based on unit value index of exports divided by unit value 
index of imports) 


Years 1962 1963 to 1965 


Industrial Area 105 104 
(Developed Area) 


Less-Developed Area 95 97 
(Developing Area) 
Source: U.N. Year Book of International Trade Statis- 
stics, New York, 1965. 


Table 5 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE-REGION-WISE 
(in U.S. million dollars) 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 


a 


Total Trade 1411 2262 1686 2819 
Trade with Developed Area 929 1736 1015 2122 
Trade with Less-Developed Area 

excluding oil Exporters 304 os 322 307 
Trade with Eastern Trading Area 133 137 297 289 
Trade with others 45 132 Be 101 


Source: IMF & IBRD, Direction of Trade, 1961-65, Washington, 1965. 


AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION INTO THE EVOLUTION OF 
CERTAIN DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 


M. SIVAMURTHY and K. V. RAMACHANDRAN 


Soe. : The processes of change in the population size and in 
the other characteristics of the population are studied by fitting 
a logistic curve model to the respective data. It is found that the 
observed data on population growth, fertility, improvements in expect- 
ation of life, urbanization, labour force participation of elderly people 
and literacy, exhibit close conformity with the expected values. 


1. Introduction. Evolution is a process of change that happens 
over a period of time. Biologists can tell how the human species evolved 
from the state of amoeba, while the economists can describe the economic 
evolution of a country. The d:mographic history of the world, on the 
other hand, can show how the human population has evolved in terms 
of its size and other characteristics. When man had to depend upon the 
uncertain food supplies through hunting and food gathering, life was 
precarious and death rates were very high so that the population grew 
very slowly inspite of high birth rates. Revolutions in the flelds of agri- 
culture, transport, medicine etc. helped to save more and more lives as 
a result of which population began to grow at faster rates. Thus human 
population which started with a growth rate of less than 0.04 per cent 
per year evidenced a growth rate of more than 3 per cent per year in 
certain regions. 

Industrialization, greater competition introduced by urban life, 
desire for better houses, better clothes etc. conflicted with the desire for 
more children. As a result the economically advanced countries were 
able to bring down the birth rates also. The population living in these 
countries, therefore, witnessed a complete process of change from high 
birth rate—high death rate state to low birth rate-low death rate stage. 
This process is usually described as the demographic transition. The 
countries of the European world have successfully completed this process 
of transition and the other populations of the world are in the way of 
witnessing the change. An analysis of the change reveals that the evolu- 
tion of the demographic transition was characterised by a very slow 
change in the beginning then a rapid change and finally a slackening in 
the rate of change. This experience is the one seen in Western countries 
which are completing the transition process. The developing countries 
of Asia are perhaps in the middle stage wherein the population growth 
poses a problem of serious concern. 

Demographic variables such as the total population of a country, 
its fertility condition as measured by the average number of children 
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born to women of different age groups and its mortality conditions as 
shown by the expectation of life at birth, labour force participation of 
elderly people etc. seem to have a process of evolution which exhibits 
the distinct characteristics of being slow at the initial stage, becoming 
faster thereon and slackening after a certain time. It would be worthwhile 
studying these evolutionary processes. The investigation would be much 
facilitated if a mathematical model can be found which has these pro- 
perties. Fortunately the logistic curve possesses similar characteristics— 
slow growth in the beginning, rapid growth thereon followed again by 
slow growth and then even nil growth. 


2. The Logistic Curve. In this paper, therefore, an attempt has 
been made to fit the logistic curve to the available demographic data 
and thus, empirically study and perhaps establish the fact that the demog- 
raphic variables considered here, have an evolutionary process with the 
characteristics described above. Two types of equations will have to be 
considered for the purpose on hand. The first is the one given by the 
equation 


K 
U, = ——_—__—_-,, (t=0, 1, 2....n) 


Weep oes 


where ‘K’ denotes the maximum value, ‘b’ gives the initial value and ‘a’ 
represents the rate of change. The second is a special case of the first 
with K=1, which will be used while considering the proportions or 
percentages. 


The method employed to fit the logistic curve is the simple least 
square method. In the case of the first logistic equation, the fitting is 
done through the difference equation of the reciprocals of U,. If we take 

1 
Y= aA and find the constants m and n in the difference equation: 
t 
Yon Y 27, (f =1,.2 25.1) 
by the method of least squares, then the constants of the logistic equation 
are obtained as follows: 
l-n 


and b=} (20) 15 
m 


The fitting of the second logistic equation: 


1 
‘ ies ba meron at (fi <0 $e 2, si'vintl) 
| ea ny 
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is much simpler. This equation can be rewritten as: 


log, (—*) = Y,= log, b - at =c -at 
U, 
and the constants c and a are obtained by the least squares method. 

Both the logistic models are used here for studying the demographic 
processes. 


3. (a) Population Growth. It was Verhulst and following him 
Pearl and Reed who fitted the logistic curve to the total population values 
of a large number of countries and found that the portrayal was quite 
satisfactory. In fact population projections could be done and were 
being done by the application of the logistic. The total population 
values of USA from 1790 to 1950 at 10 year intervals are considered for 
examining the growth of population. The observed population values 
and the expected values obtained on the basis of the fitted logistic curve, 
are given below. 


Eee 


Year 1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 
Observed 3.929 5.308 7.240 9.638 12.866 17.069 
Population Expected 3.929. 5.320 . 7.187. 9-677.) 12385 ee 
Year 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 
Observed 23.192 31.443 38.558 50.156 62.948 75.995 
Population Expected 22.888 30.005 38.870 49.623 62.251 76.546 
Year 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 

Observed 91.972. 105.711. 122.775: 131.660.) ae 
Expected ¢ 92.037 108.096. - 123:946 138.889". ioe 


Source: 1950 Census of Population—Vol. II, Part I, U. S. Summary. 


The expected values can be seen to be close enough to prove the 
contention that the growth of population in normal circumstances, is an 
evolutionary process with the characteristics described by the logistic 
curve. | 


(6) Fertility. Child bearing is a biological phenomenon wherein, 
when women of a group are very young, their reproduction rate is 
very low while it increases rapidly as they attain middle age, but will 
dwindle down till it becomes nil after the age of menopause. The cumu- 
lative effect of this phenomenon is the number of children ever born at 
different ages. Hence a study of the number of children ever born to 
mothers of different age groups is of vital importance in the analysis of 
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fertility. The average number of children ever born to mothers of different 
age groups according to the census of North Borneo, 1951 and the 
corresponding values obtained by the logistic curve, are presented 
here. 


Age of mother 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 
Observed average No. of 

children O65255~ LAGS > 8257435) 03.729 ..% -4.667 © +5129 
Expected average No of 

children O65) PAE 2. 161 3.923 4.528 4.957 


Source: A report on the census of population, North Borneo. 


The observed values in the above table, are obtained after estimating 
the number of childless women (0 parity) by fitting a Poisson distribu- 
tion to the available distribution of women in the age 15-19 years accord- 
ing to parity and by fitting a Negative Binomial to the other age groups 
data. Method of iteration has been used to get the constants of the 
respective distributions. 

The two sets in the table, appear to be quite close. Here it should 
be noted that the information provided by the census is not for the same 
cohort at different ages but for different cohorts. However since the 
changes in fertility take sufficiently long time unless drastic measures 
like mass sterilization are resorted to, this can be considered as an indica- 
tion that the process of reproduction is.an evolutionary process charac- 
terized by the logistic curve. Other studies have also shown the above 
pattern in the case of number of children ever born. Often logistic has 
been used to smooth these values for estimating age-specific fertility 
rates. This knowledge also helps in the study of differential fertility. 


(c) Mortality. Improvements in mortality conditions depend upon 
many socio-economic factors. Apart from launching public health and 
other life saving programmes, people will have to be educated in public 
health and medical care etc. Development of the economy is, of course, 
fundamental for all the improvements. One of the most useful indicators 
of mortality situation in a country is the life expectation at birth (e9). 
The logistic curve fitted to the life expectations at birth for U.S.A. from 
1900 to 1950 yielded the following values: 


Year 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


Observed ee 47.3 50.0 54.1 59.7 62.9 68.2 
Expected ee 47.3 51:2 pote 59.3 63.6 67.8 


Source: Historical statistics of the U.S.-Colonial times to 1957. 
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The figures make it clear that the improvement in life expectation 
at birth is close to the evolutionary process characterised by the logistic 
equation. 


(dq) Urbanization. The growth of the urban population as a pro- 
portion of the total population is conditioned by the economic and 
social pull factors of the urban areas and the corresponding push factors, 
if any, of the rural areas. In fact the growth of urban proportion indicates 
the migration flow, specially the rural urban type of migration. Here, 
in the beginning stages, only small group of the population lives in 
urban conglomerations. The establishment of industries or the provision 
of other type of employment, attract selected few people who come in 
contact with persons of that area. As the urban area develops industrially, 
economic prosperity and other social amenities attract more and more 
people from other parts and the population of the area grows not only 
by the migration, but also by addition of the nearby small areas. Those 
who happen to come first, serve as the media of communication of the 
advantages of the urban areas, which acts as a spur to goad ever increas- 
ing numbers of the rural population to flock to the urban areas. The 
urban proportions of the U.S.A. population from 1850 to 1950 along 
with the values obtained by fitting the logistic curve are given below: 


Year 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 


Observed urban proportion AS3 .198 wea | .282 351 397 
Expected urban proportion .175 .208 245 .286 BE) | .380 
Year 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Observed urban proportion 457 5942 .562 .565 .590 


Expected urban proportion .431 484 Bee 589 .639 


Source; 1950 Census of population—Vol. II, Part I U.S. Summary. 


From these it can be concluded that the process of urbanization 
approaches near to the pattern of the logistic. 


(e) Participation of elderly people in Labour Force. The economic 
development of a country through industrialization influences to a large 
extent the participation of old people, say, those aged 65 years and 
above, in the labour force. When the country is predominently agri- 
cultural, more people will continue to be in labour force upto a very old 
age, whereas, as it becomes more and more industrially developed, 
many people move out of labour force at comparatively earlier ages due 
to social legislation and other welfare measures. Obviously the rate of 
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participation, being dependent on the evolution of economic develop- 
ment, starts declining at a slow rate as the economic development sets 
in and decreases faster as the developmental plans gain momentum and 
automatically slows down when the participation rates become very 
small. The truth of this statement can be seen from the following observed 
and expected values of the participation rates for U.S.A. males aged 65 
years and over. 

The participation rates, given in the table below, are seen to decrease. 
The maximum value from which they could have started declining, is 
unity. Hence the second logistic model could be used in this situation as 
well. The same method as detailed in Section 2, could be employed for 
fitting the model to these data also. 


Year 1890 1900 1920 1930 1940 1950 


Observed participation rate .683 .631 556 .540 422 .414 


Expected participation rate .683 .641 .550 .504 457 .410 


Source; Historical statistics of the U.S. colonial times to 1957. 


It is also interesting to study the evolution of labour force partici- 
pation by age of persons. The participation rate specially of the males, 
will be very high and near about one of the young adult ages. As the 
person grows older and older, slowly in the beginning and then very 
rapidly withdrawal from the labour force takes place so that by the time 
the person reaches very old age say, 85 and above, the participation 
tends to be negligible, if not nil. Male labour force participation rates by 
age (Japan 1960) presented below support the argument. 


Age 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 


Observed participation rate .960 .905 825 af (12a a fe oP Is 
Expected participation rate ib ke area .833 108. ~~: .541 364 ~3=.218 


Source: Japan—1960 population census: One percent tabulation. 


It means, in other words, that the withdrawal from labour force 
can be considered as a logistic type of evolutionary process. This idea 
can be utilized for smoothing participation rates when they are to be 
used for other purposes. One limitation in the above data should be 
noted that is, the data do not refer to the same cohort, though for practical 
purposes it can be assumed to be a fair representation of a cohort. 


(f) Literacy. ‘The more imponderable factor of attitudes, social 
structure and cultural values are no less determining for the ability of 
populations to adjust their activities and modes of living to changing 
conditions. It is impossible to summarise this latter set of conditions in 
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any simple measurement. The criterion of literacy, nevertheless, is 
relevant since ability to read and write is the key to an acquisition of 
ideas and knowledge most easily transmitted by the written word. It 
contributes also directly to economic efficiency since it facilitates com- 
munications and the recording of facts and obligations’. Hence a study 
of the proportion of literates in a community will throw light on the 
social and economical advancement of the community. The proportion 
of literate people in a population is rather highly correlated with the 
school participation. They act themselves as catalysts to improve each 
other. In the initial stages when the people do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion for education and proper facilities are not there, the literacy rate is 
bound to be low as also the school attendance. Realisation and recogni- 
tion of the social and other advantages that the literates enjoy, goad 
people to send their children to school in large numbers and that, in 
turn, increases the literacy rate. Increased literacy accelerates the school 
attendance and this type of circular reaction goes on till the literacy rate 
in the population attains a high value. The evolution of literacy rates, 
therefore, seems to have the characteristics of the logistic curve. Below 
are given the observed and expected proportion of illiterates in the 
population of USA (aged 10 years and over) from 1870-1940. 

The situation here is similar to the one that we faced in Section 3(e) 
since the proportions here also decrease. The same procedure is, there- 
fore, adopted for fitting the logistic medel. 


Year 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 


Observed proportion 200 .,.170° “~133 ...107.. 077. . 060) 2045 
Expected proportion 216 .°.169 .130.. 100° 076° 057) ae 


Source: Current population reports, series p. 20, No. 99, Feb., 1960. 


The figures very clearly support the above contention regarding literacy 
rates. 


4. Conclusion. The investigation reveals that many of the demo- 
graphic variables have an evolutionary process which can be charac- 
terised by a mathematical model like the logistic. The limitations of the 
study must also be borne in mind. This is merely an empirical analysis 
and the difficulty of getting data for a long time in the past has further 
restricted the analysis. Also no evaluation of data has been attempted 
here. However, the ideas are supposed to be helpful in certain problems 
such as projections and smoothing. Further probing into the matter may 
reveal some more interesting features. This study in that way is just a 
preliminary one and can neither claim complete coverage nor intensive 
investigation. 


SPECIATION AND HUMAN RACES 
GOPALA SARANA 


What Physical Anthropology is About? 


| Bc Re anthropology means ‘science of man’. But no 

sensible anthropologist would claim that his discipline was the only 
science of man. Among the sciences concerned with the study of man, 
anthropology possesses its own distinctiveness. It is the only subject 
interested in man, in his works and in human groupings from both the 
biological and socio-cultural angles. In other words, while all other 
human sciences are only ‘part-sciences’, anthropology very nearly comes 
to be a ‘whole-science’ of man. Sol Tax, an American anthropologist, 
has neatly put it thus: “Although we range from biologists to linguists 
and we pick different pieces of the whole, and although some of us, very 
analytically inclined, limit ourselves to small problems, yet all of us are 
anthropologists united by a common feeling that we must know man 
biologically, culturally, socially, from all points of view and in all time 
and in all space....This view of anthropology is aptly summarized in a 
limerick which Kenneth Boulding, the economist, produced recently at 
a meeting where it was described: 


The whole vast perspective of man 
Is what anthropologists scan, 


So the net that they take 
Is as big as the lake: 


Let the fish get away if they can.” (Tax 1953:353). 


For the present we shall deal with that part of anthropology which is 
concerned with the biological man. It is called Physical Anthropology. 
Physical anthropology is closely related to the biological sciences 
like anatomy, physiology and human biology. But it should not be con- 
fused with them. The last three disciplines study the structure and func- 
tion of the ‘contemporary average man’. The underlying assumption is 
that, for the specific purposes of these disciplines, man as a standard 
being may be considered alike in all places and eras. Physical anthro- 
pology, on the other hand, is interested in those characteristics which 
distinguish human individuals within the species. Juan Comas tells us 
that an anatomy text-book usually deals in generalities and omits the 
differential details and traits which are most essential for the physical 
anthropologist. Instead of the average man or the standard individual, 
physical anthropology is interested in the “chronological, racial, social 
and even pathological groupings of human nuclei’? (Comas 1965:4). In 
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one word, the basic concern of physical anthropology is with human 
variation. 

There is another point of difference between physical anthropology 
and the other biological sciences of man. All other disciplines operate 
with biological variables only. But all biology of man is conditioned by 
culture. That is why the concept of culture provides the physical anthro- 
pologist with the unifying theme as it does for all the other branches of 
anthropology. As one colleague puts it; “Physical anthropology’s one 
claim to a place in the sun is its ability to interpret biological variability 
in its cultural setting’? (in Hulse 1963:70). 

A physical anthropologist studies human evolution. He must keep 
himself abreast of the latest developments in the general field of organic 
evolution. He must do the comparative anatomy of the primates as a 
necessary preparation towards the proper study of fossil evidence for 
human evolution. Primate behaviour is yet another topic of interest to 
a paleoanthropologist. As a student of human heredity he is obliged to 
know the genetic basis of human diversity. Mendelian principles, popula- 
tion genetics and the principles of mutation, natural selection, random 
- genetic drift and gene flow are all grist to the mill of the anthropologist 
who studies human variations. 

Till recently the core of physical anthropology was considered to be 
anthropometry or the measurement of body form. Physical anthropology, 
then, had become fundamentally a technique of taking measurements, 
no matter what was the object of study—evolution, growth and consti- 
tution, or races. Once the measurements were taken, as accurately as 
_ possible, indices had to be calculated. They provided the basis for classi- 
fication and correlation which were the primary objectives of traditional 
physical anthropology. In the study of races the chief aim of the physical 
anthropologist was to classify them in major and minor types, primarily 
on the basis of metrical data. This approach was static. It was the legacy 
of the days prior to the advent of organic evolution thesis and long 
before modern genetics came into being. The new physical anthropology 
takes a more dynamic view of the problems which pertain to it. It cannot 
remain untouched by the recent developments in cognate biological 
fields, e.g., new systematics and modern genetics. It has reached a stage 
when it cannot be confined to mensuration. It has to deal with process. 


The Species Concept 


Linnaeus is called the father of taxonomy. In his great work, 
Systema Nature, he accepted the doctrine of fixity of species. His views 
represented the static systematic concepts of his times. They were based 
primarily on the study of local faunas. Through his On the Origin. of 
Species, Charles Darwin brought about a tremendous stimulation in 
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thinking and research in biology. As a result of this new and dynamic 
view a number of new species and genera were discovered. But Darwin 
did not uproot the Linnaean taxonomy or necessitate basic taxonomic 
rearrangements. On the other hand, his thesis was itself grounded on 
the taxonomic work done during and prior to his times. It is really at the 
turn of the last century that ground was being laid for abandoning the 
typological species concept. According to it species were considered 
polytic. They were regarded to consist of many subspecies and local 
populations, each differing from the other and each showing considerable 
variability within itself. 

A great change in modern times was brought about by the accept- 
ance of population as the basic unit of study, in place of the individual, 
both in genetics and in systematics. In a biological definition of species 
the individual has ceased to be the basic taxonomic unit. Further, the 
ecological, geographical, genetic and other factors have replaced the 
purely morphological ones. 

A student of human evolution has much to gain from a taxonomist’s 
interest in evolution. The latter studies species not only as they are, but 
also their origins and changes in them. In the words of Mayr and others 
(1953), the taxonomist finds out “‘how species originate, how they are 
related, and what this relationship means’. In fact, this is the basic 
problem one deals with in human evolution. 

In a non-biological context a species was supposed to mean a kind 
of thing or phenomenon. The pioneers in taxonomy believed that the 
species in nature differed by clear-cut characters which they called‘species 
characters’. Accordingly it was thought that the species should be defined 
on the basis of degree of morphological difference between them. A 
species definition based solely on morphological criteria is found un- 
satisfactory today. Mayr calls the modern notion ‘biological species 
concept’. In contradistinction to the typological interpretation of species 
as a ‘class of objects’, Mayr stresses the following points in his biological 
species concept: 

“(1) Species are defined by distinctiveness rather than by their 
difference; 

*(2) Species consist of populations rather than of unconnected 
individuals; and 

(3) Species are more unequivocally defined by their relation to 
non-conspecific populations (“‘isolation’’) than by the relation of con- 
specific individuals to each other. The decisive criterion is not the ferti- 
lity of its individuals but the reproductive isolation of populations”’ 
(1963 :20). 

All populations are geographically and ecologically defined. For 
speciation the populations need to be genetically repatterned. The 
repatterning will be disturbed by the inflow of alien genes. If speciation 
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has to take place the populations should be protected at least temporarily. 
This is best done by spatial isolation usually maintained by geographical 
barriers. In Mayr’s opinion the “‘geographic speciation is of overwhelm- 
ing importance in explanation of multiplication of species’. He goes to 
the extent of considering geographic speciation as “the almost exclusive 
mode of speciation among animals”. The most important problem of 
speciation is to explain the origin of the gaps between sympatric species 
which are maintained by isolating mechanisms. This is possible to 
explain now because the species are found to be multi-dimensional and 
polytypic. In sexually reproducing animals a new species develops when 
‘“‘a population, which is geographically isolated from its parental species, 
acquires during this period characters which promote or guarantee 
reproductive isolation when the external barriers break down” (Mayr 
1963 :482). 

Geographic speciation implies the genetic reconstruction of a popu- 
lation which should continue undisturbed during a period of geographic 
or spatial isolation. Such an isolation is an external and a reversible 
factor and does not by itself lead to the formation of species. Speciation 
as a genetic process disturbs the cohesion of the gene pool. In this sense 
it is a process of evolutionary rejuvenation and experimentation. But it 
is not without its risks. A drastic genetic shake-up may give rise to a 
chain reaction. In peripherally isolated populations the genetic chain 
reaction may start an evolutionary chain reaction. This may be accom- 
panied with genetic instability and the impoverishment of gene pool. 
This has more chances of leading the incipient species to disater than to 
success. But an occasional one may be successful in entering a new 
adaptive zone or niche. Mayr says that by its potential to create new 
units of evolution speciation further illustrates the opportunism of 
evolution. 

Huxley considers speciation only one aspect of evolution which does 
not have any bearing upon the major and continuing trends of evolu- 
tionary process. On the other hand, Mayr equates species to mutation. 
In his view, as temporary collection of well-integrated and harmonious 
gene complexes, species are the real units of evolution. As a process 
speciation (i.e., species formation) advances evolution by producing new 
gene complexes capable of ecological shifts. To sum up, “‘without specia- 
tion there would be no diversification of the organic world, no adaptive 
radiation, and very little evolutionary progress. The species, then, is the 
keynote of evolution” (Mayr 1963:627). 


Coon on the Origin of Races 


Carleton Coon has made a very scholarly attempt to trace the 
origin of human races. His reconstructions are based on almost all 
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known fossil evidence. He adopts a taxonomic point of view and has 
phrased his discussion in the terminology of the new systematics. Coon 
has tried to give a macroscopic and global connotation to the micro- 
scopic thesis of Weidenreich about the origin of the Mongoloids. He 
believes that there has been a long separation of the principal races of 
mankind. He claims to have adduced support for this thesis from com- 
parative ethnology, linguistics and prehistoric archaeology. Social 
anthropologists and ethnologists of today refrain form making conjec- 
tures about the social life of early man. So Coon cannot find much 
support here. Further, few linguists will dare arrive at the conclusions 
which he arrives at by the application of glottochronology or lexico- 
statistics. Glottochronologists are not sure about the items which should 
be included in the so-called basic vocabulary list. But this does not bother 
Coon. It is, no doubt, believed that the rate of loss of the basic vocabu- 
lary should be constant. But the linguist needs corroborative proof for 
any conclusion he would like to draw through lexico-statistical means. 
Coon does a fantastic thing when he postulates contact between the 
languages of two groups of people who might have lived in the Middle 
Pleistocene period. This is what he uses lexico-statistics for! 

We shall be primarily concerned here with Coon’s palaeo-anthro- 
pological arguments as they have a bearing on the problem of the emer- 
gence of Homo sapiens and his radiation into present races. In the human 
family tree Coon finds a succession of Dryopithecine, Australopithecine 
and Hominine. Australopithecines evolved in Africa whence they are 
supposed to have spread to the east through the tropics of the Old World. 
In the Eurasian as well as in the African regions, the first tools were 
made by Australopithecines. Homo evolved, in either of the two regions, 
from a polytypic species of Australopithecus stretching in wide territories 
of the Old World tropics. At the beginning of the Middle Pleistocene 
Australopithecus and Homo co-existed in Java and probably also in 
Africa. According to Coon Africa is the most likely continent where 
Homo arose. Soon after his emergence he migrated throughout the 
warm regions of the Old World. At that time the Homo was in a very 
primitive state. We are told that three of the five human subspecies 
became Homo sapiens outside Africa. Homo sapiens, a polymorphic 
species, is thus divided into several subspecies each located in its own 
territory. These subspecies are of different ages depending on the times 
at which the local Homo erectus populations crossed over to the Homo 
sapiens threshold. This depended on who got the new trait first, who 
was whose neighbour and what was the rate of gene flow between neigh- 
bouring populations. Coon mentions three processes which might have 
been involved in speciation to the sapient stage: (1) by dying out com- 
pletely; (2) by evolving into something else; and (3) by hybridization. 
The genetic basis for such a change is that in each territory gene structure 
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remains constant by natural selection. Unfavourable genes in two sub- 
species, say A and B, are eliminated by the same process. Thus the two 
may evolve together into a new polytypic species which retains its original 
set of subspiecies. This is what happened according to Coon at the 
threshold of evolution from Homo erectus to Homo sapiens. 

Following Simpson, Coon has estimated the probable rates of 
evolution of the fossil human types. During Tertiary, we are told, life 
expectancy of mammalian species was between one to eight million years. 
In Pleistocene it dropped to 360,000 years. Since the last 300,000 years 
new species of medium-sized and large mammals have stopped evolving. 
Oldest Homo erectus is 700,000 years old. According to Coon it was 
‘the time of frenzied mammalian speciation’. Homo sapiens appeared 
when the time for it was ripe. In Coon’s view it had ‘ample time 
for speciation by succession’. In other words, Homo erectus should 
have changed to Homo sapiens 100,000 years ago. Coon regards the 
Broken Hill man as the oldest known Homo sapient ancestor of his 
Congoid race. But the letter is only 50,000 years old. This fact is worth 
remembering. The oldest known Homo sapient fossil appeared in an 
archaic form about 255,000 years ago. But Coon takes Homo sapiens 
origin back to 360,000 or 300,000 years. Coon follows Mayr and holds 
the opinion that ever since hunting began the genus Homo consisted of 
only one species at a time. 

‘““My thesis is, in essence’”’, says Coon, “that at the beginning of our 
record, over half a million years ago, man was a single species, Homo 
erectus, perhaps already divided into five geographic races or subspecies. 
Homo erectus then evolved into Homo sapiens not once but five times, 
as each subspecies, living in its own territory, passed a critical threshold 
from a more brutal to a more sapient state”. (1963:657). If this thesis 
is correct it should also be in consonance with his contention that from 
the beginning of the human era only one species of the genus Homo 
existed at a time. Coon does not count the species which were in the 
process of transition from Homo erectus to Homo sapiens. Now the 
transition period should not be as long as the total life span of the Homo 
sapiens. If this is true the Broken Hill man cannot be the first sapient 
ancestor of Coon’s Congoid race. It must be one of the latest in the long 
series of Homo sapient ancestors of the Congoid race. We do not know 
about them at present. If it is not accepted, we have to conclude that 
the Homo erectus ancestor(s) of the Congoid race existed side by side 
with Homo sapiens varieties in other regions between 360,000 and 50,000 
years before present. This will make the transition, at least in one case, 
310,000 years long. This situation is highly improbbale according to 
one of Coon’s own premises. In light of the above discussion Coon’s 
following inference seems totally unwarranted and unjustified: “....the 
subspecies which crossed the evolutionary threshold into the category of 
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Homo sapiens the earliest have evolved the most, and the obvious correla- 
tion between the length of time a subspecies has been in the sapiens state 
and the levels of civilization attained by some of its populations may be 
related phenomena” (1963 :[X-X). 

The subject of interpreting fossil types is very difficult and complex. 
Experts in the field of palaeo-anthropology have already found fault 
with Coon’s interpretation. Many more may be found in future. I shall 
like to mention Ernst Mayr’s view because Coon claims to enjoy his 
support. Mayr is of the opinion that the separation of Homo and Austa- 
lopithecines must have taken place at a pre-Zinjanthropus period though 
their common ancestor may have been Australopithecine in character 
(Mayr 1963:640). Further, Swanscombe and Steinheim remains may be 
remnants of a widespread polytypic species that gave rise to both Neander- 
thal and Recent Man. The Neanderthal Man did not gradually change 
into Homo sapiens sapiens but died out rather rapidly before or during 
the first Wurm Interstadial (Mayr 1963:641). He does not see any clear 
evidence of hybridization between the two. According to him Homo 
sapiens ““must have originated in some isolate in Africa or Asia, 
but where? Ethiopia? Arabia? India? All we know is that he suddenly 
broke out of his isolation and invaded Europe some 35,000 years ago”’ 
(1963:643). It may be noted that Mayr does not postulate more than 
one evolution to the Homo sapiens stage. He does not even mention 
Europe as one of the probable centres where a transition might have 
taken place. Again, he has not given any date at which the transition 
took place. In my view Coon cannot adduce Mayr’s support in his 
favour. Mayr is fully alive to the role of chance in speciation. He calls 
it a risky, though progressive, step in evolution. He has told us that 
attempts in the direction of species formation are likely to lead to 
disaster. It is so surprising that after being so well informed of the 
principles of the new systematics Coon envisages the repetition of 
the same process—i.e., the change of Homo erectus into Homo sapiens— 
five times with in the short time span of two to three hundred thousand 
years. 


Race and Racial Superiority 


All the different varieties of living man belong to only one biological 
species, Homo sapiens. A species may be either monotypic or polytypic. 
The former is a single population inhabiting an unified environment and 
having a single pattern of genetic composition. On the other hand, a 
polytypic species consists of several populations distributed in their 
respective environments and territories. Homo sapiens is a polytypic 
species. 

A polytypic species can be divided into subspecies which are allo- 
patric, i.e., which occupy different (geographical) territories. Coon thinks 
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that such subspecies differ in “‘measurable characteristics to a considerable 
degree’. Species are generally closed systems. But the subspecies or 
varieties of a species can and do have genetically effective interbreeding. 
Coon is substantially correct when he says that subspecies strike a balance 
with the factors of their respective environments. In this respect sub- 
species or races may be taken to be incipient species. But it will be wrong 
to assume that all the subspecies of all the animal species can be put on 
the same footing with regard to this matter. Dobzhansky points out that 
human species is ‘weakly polytypic’. Mayr also says that “‘the various 
races of man are less different form each other than are the subspecies 
of many polytypic species of animals’ (1963:643). The concept of sub- 
species is important because in the case of most animals, other than man, 
geographically isolated subspecies gradually become genetically inde- 
pendent and may thus march towards speciation. But no genetic isolat- 
ing mechanisms separate any of the races of mankind. Man possesses a 
remarkable capacity of successfully occupying all the niches that Homo- 
type animals can live in. With this is coupled the slow development of 
isolating mechanisms among the hominids, These factors and man’s 
constant mobility have been deterrents to the Homo sapiens breaking up 
into several subspecies. 

The consciousness of the racial differences between men has existed 
since time immemorial. Unfortunately it has created more hatred than 
fellow-feeling. The scientific study of race is a very recent phenomenon. 
Being troubled by the misuse of the term ‘race’ many a serious anthro- 
pologist has suggested that it be replaced with a term like ‘variety’, or 
‘ethnic group’. It is true that this four-letter word hurts. But no useful 
purpose will be served if it is replaced by another term. 

In the nineteenth century Blumenbach divided mankind into five 
races on the basis of skin colour—Caucasian (White), Mongolian (Yellow), 
Ethiopian (Black), American (Red) and Malayan (Brown). It was very 
common to have such a classification of races, based on one or more 
traits, till very recently. The ‘major races’ were then subdivided into 
‘minor races’, e.g., Nordic, Alpine, Mediterranean, etc. In such a type- 
concept of race individuals are classified as to their appearances. In’ 
an extreme case of the type-concept two brothers may be said to belong 
to two different ‘minor races’. We know now that race is a biological 
concept. Races are biological units. In this sense they are natural units 
rather than artificial ones which are created by selecting ‘types’ out of a 
population. A change in the anthropological outlook was bound to 
come in the wake of the changes in genetics and in systematics. In these 
fields the typological thinking has been replaced with thinking in terms 
of populations. 

In 1950 Coon, Garn and Birdsell viewed human race as a popula- 
tion “‘composed of individuals who normally interbreed, possess a com- 
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mon genetic pool, and look alike within broad limits’. Dobzhansky 
says that races are “populations differing in the incidence of certain 
genes’. The important point in the latter statement is that the difference 
between races, if any, is in degree and not in kind as is claimed by the 
racists. Human distinctions merge into one another. The point has 
been made very well by William Howells that “Shuman races are really a 
kind of local limitation in the total variety of mankind’’. 

Race, according to Curt Stern, is a population isolate whose “‘corpo- 
rate genetic content (gene pool) differs from that of all other similar 
isolates’? (1960:687). Another leading biologist says that to speak of 
‘pure races’ is sheer nonsense. Garn finds no reason to believe that but 
three original races ever existed. According to him there is no contradic- 
tion in talking about three different types of races at one and the same 
time. Washburn tell us in no uncertain terms that there are no three major 
groups or three primary races. “If we look to real history we will always 
find more than three races, because there are more than three major 
areas in which the raciation of our species was taking place’? (Washburn 
1963 :523). As Mayr says there is no biological significance in the 
number of races or subspecies of man one recognizes. But it is necessary 
to be aware of “the genetic and biological continuity of all these gene 
pools, localized in space and time, and to recognize the biological mean- 
ing of their adaptations and specializations”. Thinking in terms of popula- 
tions rather than in terms of typology about human races makes it 
necessary for one to accept the presence of variability which may differ 
from race to race. Size of the population, diversity of ecological habi- 
tant, and the amount of gene exchange with the neighbouring popu- 
lations are all important factors. If the genetic theory is correct then 
culture must be reckoned with as a key factor in human evolution and 
human differentiation. 

Populations differ from one another in dress, in language and in 
gesture. There are ‘race’ differences in the colour of eyes, skin and hair. 
The morphology of lips, nose, eyelids, mouths, inner organs, muscles 
and subcutaneous fat patterns also vary from ‘race’ to ‘race’. Experts 
are also inclined to accept ‘racial’ differences in excretion of amino- 
acids, in tooth morphology, in drug sensitivity and in taste acuity, etc. 
Many of these differences are morphological in nature. They have some 
genetic basis, no doubt. But at the moment it is difficult to say how much. 
It may be noted that taken alone a particular set of differences or simila- 
rities does not convey any idea about the community of descent or origin 
or otherwise. Race differences might have arisen from genetic responses 
to the pressures of physical and social environments in which a certain 
group of people lived. Natural selection and genetic drift both might 
have played roles in this connection. 
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The genetic makeup of races can change even without admixture. 
It is interesting to note that the racists do not consider these differences 
critical. But as Mayr puts it, the critical characteristics of difference 
among human races are intelligence, imagination, inventiveness and 
compassion. There is a high probability that there may be some genetic 
bais for mental differences between different races. Garn thinks that 
complexes as overall intelligence may not differ from race to race. He 
is hopeful that “components of behaviour’ with different frequencies from 
one population to another, may have some genetic basis. 

Except identical twins, no two individuals are biologically alike. 
In each individual one finds a set of characters with genetic factors as the 
base of his individuality which is not the same for any other individual. 
To be different, whether it is the case of individuals or races, does not 
necessarily mean to be inferior or superior (Cp. Dobzhansky 1962:271). 
But to challenge the well-established fact of genetic variability in the name 
of equality, as is so often done by equalitarians and humanitarians, is 
also equally wrong. These advocates of equality feel that their cause 
will be defeated if they do not base it on the equality of genetic endow- 
ments for all human beings. They are mistaken in stressing human 
identity. There should be no hesitation in accepting that human beings 
differ in their genetic endowments. Inheritance plays a very important 
part in the life of an individual and so does environment. Their respective 
significance has not been fully worked out precisely in their relation to 
the individual human attributes. With regard to human population 
isolates or races still more remains to be known. 

Let us assume that there are some genetic bases for intellectual 
differences between human races, even though it is difficult to prove this 
proposition. Still there is no reason why any human being should be 
denied equality of opportunity. As Dobzhansky points out, equality is 
an ethical and a social concept. It has nothing to do with biology. “Equa- 
lity’, says Mayr, “means equal opportunity to make the best of one’s 
genetic endowments’. It means that no one should be subjected to 
social discrimination or denied equal social status on biological grounds. 
Dobzhansky has aptly remarked that equality before law does not imply 
that all should be like identical twins. Equality in socio-cultural sphere, 
in spite of non-identity in the genetic makeup, is a very subtle and sophisti- 
cated concept. It has escaped both the racists and the equalitarians. 
Surprisingly, the two are agreed upon one thing: there cannot be equality 
without identity. | 

As early as 1928 Devanport demonstrated that race-crossing is not 
injurious per se. It may sometimes lead to a disharmony in the pheno- 
type. Racists hold views which are self-contradictory. On the one hand, 
they fear that miscegenation with the ‘inferior’ races is sure to result in 
the deterioration of the ‘superior’ race. On the other hand, any excellence 
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shown by a man of the ‘inferior’ race is immediately attributed to the 
genes of the ‘superior’ race which must have been received by him through 
race-mixture. It is not difficult to understand the circularity of the argu- 
ment because of the false premises on which such claims are put forward. 
Curt Stern points out that there may be some disharmonious gene com- 
binations. In most cases they depend upon the genetic attributes of the 
assimilating (i.e. dominant) and the assimilated (i.e. recessive) popula- 
tions. Unfavourable results may not appear in case the roles of the two 
mixing population groups is reversed. At the same time it may be'men- 
tioned clearly that in case of human populations it has not been demons- 
trated that “race mixture bestows in most cases greater vigour and fecun- 
dity on its products’. This is probably true of plants. The feeling against 
inter-racial marriages is sometimes quite strong. Whatever socio- 
cultural reasons there may be, if there are any, there are no biological 
arguments for or against interracial marriages. 
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SPECIAL ROLE OF A COST ACCOUNTANT IN A 
DEVELOPING ECONOMY 


(With particular reference to India) 


K. HANUMANTHAPPA* 
Introduction 


AP underdeveloped or a developing economy is one which is charac- 

terised by the co-existence, in greater or lesser degree, of unutilised 
or under-utilised manpower on the one hand, and of unexploited natural 
resources on the other, on account of low rate of capital formation. In 
the words of Eugene Stanely—‘‘A country characterised by mass poverty 
which is chronic and not the result of some temporary misfortune, and 
by obsolete methods of production and social organisation, which means 
that the poverty is not entirely due to poor natural resources and hence 
could presumably be lessened by methods already proved in other coun- 
tries.”! The important characteristics of this type of economy are as 
follows: 


1. It is characterised by the co-existence in greater or less degree 
of unutilised or underutilised manpower, on the one hand, and 
of unexploited natural resources on the other. 

2. It is either exclusively or predominantly a primary producing 
economy. 

3. People residing there are economically backward which is being 
manifested in various forms like low level of productivity, lack 
of enterpreneurship, limited specialisation and economic 
ignorance. 

4. Inadequacy of the capital resources. The capital per capita 
will be very low and this may be due to social, economic and 
political factors. 

5. Lastly, it is overpopulated and hence, a breeding place for the 
chronic disease of unemployment and underemployment. 


To sum up therefore, a developing economy will be passing through 
a period of great stresses and strains in its economic growth. Raising 
agricultural and industrial production, curbing rising prices, strengthen- 
ing the value of money, promoting exports, improving the standard of 
living of the masses and creating employment opportunities for the vast 


* The author expresses his gratitude to Dr. C. C. Pattanshetti for his valuable gui- 
dance in writing this article. | 

1. Stanely, Eugene, ‘The Future of Under-developed Countries. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1957, p. 2. 
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number of unemployed will be some of the major problems of an under- 
developed country. Hence a developing country, for a quick and accele- 
rated economic growth within the shortest possible time, in order to 
raise the economic prosperity, needs a comprehensive economic planning. 

Economic Planning is nothing but conscious and deliberate choice 
of economic priorities by some authority, and is an initiation, control 
and regulation of economic activity by the State with a view to achieving 
a well-defined objective within a given time interval. It is an instrument 
purposefully created for galvanising the resources and developing a 
strong economy and should satisfy the same criteria as a long term budget 
would in any industrial organisation. In other words, in a planned 
economy it is possible to utilise the rich natural resources with the available 
manpower, technique and managerial capability and with a minimum of 
waste of manpower, material and money. 

In 1950, a humble beginning was made in our country in planning 
and national economic development, with the two-fold objective of 
(1) correcting the disequilibrium in the economy caused by the war and 
partition of the country and (2) initiating simultaneously a process of 
allround balanced development which would ensure a rising national 
income and a steady improvement in living standards over a period. 
Since then a series of Five Year Plans have been pushed through and 
the Fourth Plan has come to a standstill. But what is the dynamic impor- 
tance of these Plans and how far they have been successful has to be 
expressed in terms of the objective for each and economic progress 
achieved in the life of the people. Here comes the special role of a Cost 
Accountant and the science of Cost Accounting to analyse the progress 
and achievements of our plans. 

A cursory glance at our planning for rapid economic development 
would reveal unmistakably that it has gone centrifugal to the objectives 
and the mechanism itself has got into a mess. This, because of the tri- 
angular forces of unabated price rise, failure in targetry and rise in popula- 
tion which, since sometime now, has been playing havoc in the economy 
of our country. The call for sacrifices has not been able to hide national 
discontent and frustration. Apart from political introspection on econo- 
mic planning, the recent note of the Planning Commission under the 
title ““Lessons of Five Year Plans” underlines the failure of our planning 
mechanism both at the formulation and implementation levels. Con- 
tinuing it, the note brought to the lime light some of the areas of failure 
where cost accounting should have been of very much use and should 
have played a vital role in the areas concerned with cost reduction, 
increased productivity, performance budgeting, and fixation of various 
operational forms or standards etc. 

The above discussion brings us to the main subject, namely the 
importance of cost accounting and the special role of a Cost Accountant 
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in the rapid economic development of our country. “Cost Accounting 
is one of analysing, recording, standardising, forecasting, reporting and 
recommending’’.* “It is the classifying, recording and appropriate 
allocation of expenditure for determination of the costs of products or 
services and for the presentation of suitably arranged data for purpose 
of control and guidance of the management’’.2* The very purpose of 
Cost Accounting is to stimulate a cost sense and cost consciousness at 
all levels. And it is said that the Cost Accountant will have to play the 
role of a historian, a news-agent and a prophet. As historian, he must 
be meticulosly accurate and sedulously impartial. As news-agent, he 
must be up-to-date, selective and pithy. As prophet, he must combine 
knowledge and experience with foresight and courage. A Cost Accoun- 
tant’s function, besides collecting costs and presenting information to 
Management as regards the operations and production activities in an 
undertaking, extends to a much wider field of expert technical and pro- 
fessional service which is concerned with a search for utmost economy 
and efficiency at all stages of industrial or commercial activity. There- 
fore, the association of a Cost Accountant at the pre-planning and 
decision stage is very important, for he has an eye for details and preci- 
sion, both of which are essential pre-conditions for the success of the 
targets set for the various schemes undertaken for planned development. 

A detailed examination of all our plans will indicate that inaccurate 
cost estimates, incomprehensive assessment of the requirements of pro- 
jects, failure to take into consideration the prospects of probable price 
rises, sluggishness in progress of schemes, wasteful and uneconomical 
expenditure, disproportionate input in relation to output of results 
achieved are some of the factors which have largely caused wreckage of 
otherwise sound plan documents and blue-prints.4 So the association of 
a Cost Accountant at the planning and project stage should have had a 
corrective influence on each of the above referred aspects where dis- 
cipline and close watching are of paramount importance. 

At the production and operation stage also, the use of the Cost 
Accountant has been fairly well recognised by now. He has also been 
treated as an expert advisor to the Top Management for formulating plans 
and policies and taking important executive decisions. The administra- 
tion of Management Accountant will visualise through his figures the 


2. Wilmot—“The Cost Accountants’ Place in Management”. The Cost Accountant, 
October, 1936. Quoted in M. C. Shukla and T. S. Grewal: Cost Accounts, S. Chand 
& Co., New Delhi, 1962, p. 7. 

2a. Wheldon H. J.—Cost Accounting and Costing Methods, Macdonald & Evans, 
London, 1958, p. 5. 

3. Shymal Banerjee: Cost Accountant and the National Development Plans— 
An appraisal The Cost and Works Accountant: Cost & Works Accountants Institute 
Calcutta—August 1965, p. 333. 
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operations of the business in all its departments-manufacturing, pur- 
chasing, selling or administration—and should be able to guide manage- 
ment, through judicious presentation, to make an appreciation of the 
position and for taking corrective steps. He will carefully watch the manu- 
facturing, trading and financial position of the concern by using his skill 
to ascertain the prospects and future trends and if necessary he will 
sound the alarm at the earliest possible moment. Hence, the Cost Ac- 
countant who performs these functions is destined to play a much more 
important role in the future administration of Commerce and Industry 
in particular and in our present developing economy in general. 


The Cost Accountant and the Development Plans 


The strategy behind the development plans is to decide on a pre- 
determined size of investment on the several sectors of the economy 
which are interdependent and which need co-ordination, and also to 
arrange the resources on an optimum basis so that the scarce resources 
invested in our projects would give rise to expected results. In some of 
these areas the Cost Accountant can play the role of the expert advisor 
and the professional watch-dog. 

It is said that the emphasis in the Fourth Plan should be on the 
common man. This is not merely a socialist and humanitarian objective, 
but also the imperative need for containing inflation and thereby preserv- 
ing the very basis of success of the Fourth and the subsequent plans. 
The basic need of the common man lies in ensuring the minimum con- 
sumption level. To achieve this, it is necessary to cut down to the mini- 
mum the unproductive expenditure in administrative services, in the 
Government as well as everywhere else in the country. Every rupee 
invested should be set a target for return and repeated appraisal is neces- 
sary so that this target is achieved. In the same way, non-investment 
expenditure also must fulfil its essentiality before it is sanctioned or 
incurred. In both these fields the training and the outlook of the Cost 
Accountant will be an invaluable asset.4 

The determination of priority for any sizable investment decision 
and the nature and quality of investment on the different aspects of a 
new installation and expansion—achieving the optimum co-ordination 
between these investment lines, selection of equipment, methods, materials, 
product lines, and sales policy—are some of the problems which our 
present controlled economy is facing. This requires detailed forecasting 
and analysis of long term implications of each choice. In all these the 
Cost Accountant’s participation will be invaluable. 

The experience of the Government and the Planning Commission 
shows that our plans suffer more from indifferent implementation than 


4. Ibid, p. 334. 
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from unsoundness in planning techniques and methods. The growing 
need for detailed and concurrent plan appraisal has been felt not only 
by the Planning Commission, but also by most of the State Governments. 
Accordingly in 1965, an Evaluation Committee was set up with the 
Chief Secretary as Chairman, the Development and Planning Com- 
missioner as Vice-Chairman and the Director of Evaluation as Secretary. 
But unfortunately the recognition of the need for such a section came 
only after 14 years of planning. In this connection the direct participa- 
tion or an expert consultancy service of a Cost Accountant in the Evalua- 
tion Committee is bound to improve the effectiveness and functioning of 
the Commission. 

A very important reason for shortfall in results from planned targets 
and the serious excess expenditure over plan estimates is due to faulty 
and inaccurate project estimates and layouts. Therefore, a fundamental 
necessity for realistic planning is the tightening up of project estimation 
even at the planning or pre-project stage. Realistic estimates must foresee 
and ensure reckoning of all aspects and causes, including market condi- 
tions and their impact on the execution of the plan projects. 

Secondly, for the effective project performance a detailed study at 
the unit level is a must. Concurrent watchfulness and assessment of 
performance against expectation and targets is an essential step for 
avoiding many shortfalls rendered uncontrollable in later stages. In all 
these spheres Cost Accountant’s role need not be overemphasised. 

A glance at the achievements during the Third Five Year Plan will 
indicate that though monetary targets and investments are being planned, 
no adequate account seems to have been taken of the contents of the 
plans in real terms, which the planned investments can achieve bearing 
in mind the erosion of the real value of the rupee. This lack of integra- 
tion between physical targets and monetary targets resulted in a number 
of anomalies. 

In the field of Agriculture also, which is the largest in India where 
human labour is the most important single factor, facing a serious pro- 
blem of under-employment, the measurement of a desirable output out 
of a unit of effort spent on it has never been seriously attempted. Though, 
other inputs like better irrigation facilities, more and proper ferilizers, 
improved seeds, use of better implements, improved credit facilities, im- 
proved marketing facilities, price support etc., were provided to the 
Indian farmer to improve agricultural output, lack of co-ordination in 
these fields resulted in failure to achieve the desired results. Besides this, 
no proper study was made with regard to the following:> 


(i) relationship of the need of each land (or cultivation area) and 
the extent of fulfilment of that need. 


9, Abid. p.328, 
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(ii) relationship between the result achieved and the employment of 
one unit of input of one kind or the other. 


(iii) setting up of standards of target in terms of results which each 
unit of input should contribute or achieve. 


(iv) the reasons for which the results fall short of expectations in 
spite of necessary efforts or inputs having been put in. 


(v) if there is lack of co-ordination and planning, anywhere in the 
entire field of operation, correctly in regard to time, quantity, 
as well as matching one need with the other,—what are the 
remedial steps to be taken? 


Therefore, a detailed study of the requirements of agriculture, the 
remedies or assistance that are needed, the planned method by which 
these can be achieved, the operation of these planned methods in practice, 
the extent of shortfalls against targets or programmes set, the reasons 
for these shortfalls or disparity, and adoption of immediate corrective 
measures—is still necessary in the entire field of agriculture. It is still 
only in this field that current productivity is much lower than in industry 
and far short of the average productivity anywhere else in the world. It 
is this field, therefore, that needs the application of special techniques 
and methods of Cost Accounting in order to improve efficiency, economy 
and overall results. Recent study on this has indicated that in many 
regions of our country, agricultural yields can be raised four-fold with 
the increased use of available inputs, and with a closer and more intensive 
control and co-ordination of activities. 


Cost Accountant and Productivity 


‘Productivity’ cannotes an organised and mass attack on waste of 
every type and every sphere. It implies development of an attitude of 
mind and a constant urge to find better, cheaper, quicker, easier and safe 
way of doing a job, manufacturing an article and providing a service. 
It aims at the optimum utilization of the available resources for yielding 
as many goods and services as possible at the lowest possible cost.6 In 
a nutshell, productivity means greater output of goods and services for 
a given input of resources. Cost Accounting has developed a service 
potential and become an instrument of productivity. Recent studies 
indicate that the under-developed countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are less efficient than their counterparts in North America and 
Europe. This indicates that these countries are underdeveloped to small 
degree due to their imperfect accounting systems which fail to provide 
correct information regarding tax revenues, cost estimates of construc- 


6. Vide “Higher Productivity in India” VY. K. R. Menon in Indian Labour Gazette, 
August, 1956, p. 84. 
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tion works, flow of funds into the traditional and new productive channels, 
canalisation of working capital, rate structures of publicly controlled 
industries, pricing of materials, share, money and capital markets, and 
wages of labour and productivity.’ Laszlo Rostas has shown that the 
output per man-hour in every industry in U.K. is not above half the 
U.S.A. All these show that in the industrially advanced countries Cost 
Accounting has been playing a notable part in higher productivity. If 
industrial engineers can improve the techniques in physical terms so as 
to involve less of materials, time, fatigue, Cost Accountants can improve 
in terms of money. 

Technical efficiency alone will not help, unless the production cost 
is less than the market price, and how much a particular firm should 
produce will very much depend on its cost structure and its ability to 
cut down cost in monetary terms. Various items of expenses which form 
part of total cost of an article like advertising, research and development 
can hardly be expressed in terms of technical relationships. This under- 
lines the importance of reduction and control of costs, inventory control, 
inter-firm and intra-firm comparisons, setting the budgetary control 
based on standard performance and the like which go by the generic 
name of Management Accounting. There has not simply to be technical 
efficiency but ultimately it has to be measured by the output or return 
on capital employed, which measuring rod is furnished not by engineer- 
ing and technology, but by Cost Accounting.® 


Export Trade and the Cost Accountant 


Time and again our leaders are stressing the need to intensify the 
country’s export drive. The total imports will far exceed the total exports 
drive. The total imports will far exceed the total exports at any time. 
Though there is growing tendency on the part of African countries to 
welcome the Indian collaboration and investment, yet the high cost of 
Indian products against comparatively cheap imports from France and 
other European countries, has a retarding effect on our export market. 
To prevent entry of other countries in the African Market, India must 
strive hard to bring down the cost of production of exportable goods. 
This needs a close scrutiny of cost and price structure. In this process, 
Cost Accounting goes a long way in improving the matters. 


Concluding Observations 


The discussion above shows that one has to lay stress on eee use of 
existing resources and development and precise determination of res- 


7. ‘Role of Accounting in Modern Management’ - B. Mol: Nig 
Accountant, XVI, Part II, August, 1967. 
8. Ibid., p. 92. 
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ponsibilities for failure. Since failures will arise as a result of complex 
impact of numerous forces and factors working in different directions, a 
very careful analysis and segregation of these influences is necessary for 
determining individual responsibility. Modern Cost Accounting techni- 
ques will take care of this function. In view of its crucial importance for 
the success of the development plans, it is imperative to extend this 
professional service of analysis and appraisal for determining the causes 
of failures and allocating responsibility therefor. It is well said that the 
Cost Accountant will have to effect shift in the central interest from his 
“doing” to his “being and becoming” one who has clear and compelling 
vision of his profession and of its relation to public life. It is this “‘liberat- 
ing and liberalising effect” of Cost Accountants which will help not 
only the managements of various concerns but also the Governments in 
their planning, control and decision-making functions. In other words, 
the Cost Accounting system has now become a positive instrument of 
economic growth and of long range planning and profitability. The 
Cost Accountant now sees the business or industry whether it is a public 
or private, not through a narrow aperture, but through a big magnifying 
glass so as to display almost all its facets in monetary terms, albeit it 
behoves the glass and its user to constantly move with the times. There- 
fore the role of a Cost Accountant in our developing economy should 
receive the highest attention for overall success of our plans and the 
progress of our country. 
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THE PROMOTIONAL ROLE OF THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
—RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BANKING STRUCTURE 


K. R. MALLIKARJUNAPPA 
Introduction 


| ee since India accepted planned economic development, a new 

approach became essential in the making of the policy by the central 
bank. The first five year plan report called for “new demands on the 
banking system’’ necessitating changes in the organization and structure 
in the banking system. The plan also visualised modifications of other 
institutions concerned with investment in order to make the process of 
mobilisation of savings “‘socially purposive’. The planning commission, 
branding the traditional role of the Reserve Bank of India in the field of 
credit control as negative, emphasised that positive action should be 
taken to ensure that finance be made available for developmental activi- 
ties within the priorities of planning. Thus a new role of the Reserve 
Bank of India developed—the promotional role. 

Briefly, the promotional role of the monetary authorities in India is 
to improve the efficiency of banking system as a whole, to extend sound 
credit where needed taking note of the changing conditions. More speci- 
fically, the promotional role of monetary policy comprises the attempts 
to (1) improve the effectiveness of monetary policy by enlarging its scope 
(2) establish new institutions and re-organise the old ones for the deli- 
berate promotion of institutional credit in order to enlarge both Agri- 
cultural and Industrial sectors and monetisation of the economy and 
(3) reconstruction of the banking structure. In this paper, an attempt is 
made to discuss the role of the Reserve Bank of India in reconstruction 
of the Banking Structure. 

The Reconstruction of the Indian banking structure by the Reserve 
Bank of India implied, in effect, two different tasks. The first task in- 
volved the improvement of those unsound banking companies which 
conducted their business in a manner detrimental to the interest of 
' depositors. The second, perhaps more difficult task, was effectively 
dealing with such banks which were sound institutions, but did not basi- 
cally serve the banking needs of the community.! 

Obviously, to cope with the problems of such dimensions, drastic 
remedies were called by the Reserve Bank of India. 

The Reserve Bank of India as a preliminary step attempted to 
safeguard the interest of depositors through the prescription of minimum 
capital and surplus of banks, varying according to the geographical 


1. H.V.R. Iyengar, Monetary Policy and Economic Growth, (Vora & Co., Publishers 
Private Ltd., 1962 Bombay), pp. 264-65. 
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coverage of their operations. Apart from the maintenance of legal 
reserves, the Banking Companies Act, 1949 provided for the maintenance 
of “Secondary Reserves” consisting of cash gold and certain approved 
securities amounting to at least 20 per cent of their total demand and 
time liabilities in India. It was further provided under Section 17 of the 
Banking Companies Act, 1949 that every Banking Company incorporated 
in India to transfer out of its profits a sum of not less than 20% of such 
profits in the Reserve Fund until the fund was raised to the level of its 
paid up capital. 

It is interesting to note that in order to ensure in respect of foreign 
banks operating in the country that the resources raised in India were 
largely invested in India, banks were required to maintain assets which 
would not be less than 75 per cent of their Time and Demand Liabilities. 


Deposit Insurance Scheme 


The Reserve Bank of India apart from these measures considered 
highly desirable and in fact imperative to establish a deposit insurance 
scheme similar to the scheme developed in the U.S.A. The American 
Deposit Insurance Scheme, it may be noted, was a direct consequence of 
widespread bank failures that resulted in the complete collapse of bank- 
ing system in 1933. The Federal Depcsit Insurance Corporation was 
established in 1933 with the prime objective of restoring confidence of 
the people and also of safeguarding the deposits of depositors. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation insured deposits upto 5000 per 
depositor. This limit was raised to 10,000 in 1950. 

The decision on the part of the Reserve Bank of India to set up a 
Deposit Insurance Corporation was neither based upon a crisis similar 
to that of great depression of the 1930’s, nor was the decision taken abrup- 
tly. This idea was considered from time to time since 1946 but was 
abandoned. The principles of Deposit Insurance first received formal 
recognition under the Rural Banking Enquiry Committee 1950, and 
again under the Committee of Finance to Private Industry 1954. How- 
ever, it was the collapse of the Palai Central Bank in August 1960 that 
virtually provided the impetus to put the idea into action. The outcome 
was the passing of the Deposit Insurance Corporation Act, which came 
into force on January 1, 1962. The main objective of the Act was “‘to 
give a measure of protection to depositors especially small depositors, 
against the risk of losing their savings in the event of a Bank’s inability 
to meet its liabilities and thereby assist banks in mobilising deposits.’ 


2. R.M. Mitra “Institutiona! changes in Banking Structure” Capital, Supplement 
December 1961, pp. 115-17. 
3. Directors Report 1962, Reserve Bank of India, p. 32. e 
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The Deposit Insurance Corporation with paid up capital of Rs. 1 
crore, initially insured each depositor to the extent of Rs. 1,500. It was 
simultaneously provided that it could with the prior approval of the 
Government, raise the above limit, if such an increase was in the interest 
of banking system. The two most significant provisions of the Act were 
(1) that it covered all commercial banks functioning in the country in- 
cluding the State Bank of India and its subsidiaries and (2) that set a 
definite time limit within which the Corporation should make payment 
to the depositors namely, five months from the date of winding up of a 
bank.+ The number of banks whose deposits were covered by the Deposit 
Insurance Corporation stood at 242 in March 1964. 


Inspection of Banks 


The success of any attempt, such as the establishment of Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, ostensibly depends upon the weeding out of the 
unsound banks and improving the working standards of the existing 
ones. Induced by this objective, the Reserve Bank organised an efficient 
machinery for the systematic and periodical inspection of all banking 
companies irrespective of their size and standing. 

Although, specific powers to inspect banking companies have been 
granted to the Reserve Bank of India by section 35 of the Banking Com- 
panies Act, 1949, the duties and responsibilities entrusted to it under 
various other sections may also call for an inspection of a banking com- 
pany for one or more purposes as stated in these sections. Thus, the 
Reserve Bank may undertake an inspection to satisfy itself about the 
adequacy of capital as stipulated in section 11 or its eligibility for a licence 
to carry on banking business in terms of section 22. 

For the adequate discharge of its duties and responsibilities under 
the Banking Companies Act, the Reserve Bank decided to institute a 
systematic periodical inspection of all banking companies governed by 
the Act. In taking this decision the ultimate aim of the Reserve Bank 
of India was to create an organisation for the annual inspection of work- 
methods at an early stage. Arrangements for augmenting the staff with 
necessary qualifications, experience and training was a formidable task. 
Since March 1950, the Bank instituted machinery for the periodical inspec- 
tion of all banking companies governed by the Act. The work of inspec- 
tion was also decentralised by the opening of offices at various important 
centres in the country so that there would be continuity of contact between 
the inspectorate and the banking institutions. 

In the course of inspection, the Reserve Bank examines a bank’s 
affairs with particular reference to the methods of operation, investment 


4. Ibid., p. 33. 
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and lending policies, the state of assets, the quality of management and 
the extent to which it has complied with the various statutory provisions. 

The first round of inspection of practically all reporting banks had 
been completed by the end of 1955 and periodical re-inspection of banks 
was undertaken by the Reserve Bank. In the first round of inspection, a 
number of undesirable features had been observed in the operation of 
the banks. Broadly, these undesirable features can be classified into two 
categories namely (a) Defective advances and Investments on the one hand 
(b) Deficiencies of management and control on the other.> 

Defective advances cover generally those cases where credit had 
made available without due regard being paid to the safety or liquidity 
of the proposition. Thus, in some cases, a high proportion of advances 
had been granted on an unsecured basis, without taking into account, 
borrowers’ ability and resources to pay, while in others advances have 
been granted against securities such as real estate and fixed assets which 
are not readily realisable. Further it had been observed that some banks 
while granting advances do not take the necessary precautions in respect 
of the proper documents, maintenance of up-to-date credit reports of 
their borrowers, insurance of goods and properties lodged as security. 

Deficiencies of management and control had in many cases stemmed 
from an indifference of the directors to their responsibilities. In some 
cases deficiency of control had also taken the form of inadequate branch 
supervision. Many of these defects occurred more frequently in the case 
of non-scheduled banks. It was in this class of banks again that another 
fairly common weakness was noticed in that a satisfactory level of reserves 
was not always maintained. Though Section 17 of the Banking Companies 
Act requires statutory reserves to be built up by banking companies, the 
strengthening of which may take some time in view of their small resources 
and moderate earning capacities. Another commonly observed defect 
relates to the very low level of investment in Government securities and 
inadequate provisions for investment fluctuations. 

The Reserve Bank is also empowered under Section 36(1)(v) of the 
Act, to effect a change in the management of banks, should it consider 
necessary. In extreme cases when the affairs of the banks are observed 
to be beyond repairs, the Reserve Bank may resort to adverse action 
against a bank with a view to safeguard the interests of depositors either 
by way of refusal of licence or cancellation of existing licence, or refer 
to the central government to issue directions to the Reserve Bank to 
apply to the court for taking the banking company into liquidation. 

It was also thought necessary that Reserve Bank should be in a 
position to approve the appointment of top officials of banking companies 


5. S.N. Ghoshal and M. D. Sharma ‘“‘Economic Growth and Commercial Banking 
na Developing Economy.” Scientific Book Agent Calcutta, 1965, p. 182. 
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as well as to regulate their salaries in view of their dis-proportionately 
high levels, particularly in the case of major Indian Banks as pointed out 
by the Bank Award Commission. A provision was made to this end 
under the Banking Companies Amendment Act which was enacted in 
1960. This Amendment also conferred powers to issue directives to 
banks in the national interest. 

Another amendment was brought to the Banking Companies Act 
in the year 1959 which authorises the Reserve Bank of India to inspect 
foreign branches of Indian Banks. For the first time, inspection of 
branches of Indian banks abroad was undertaken by the Reserve Bank 
in 1960. Fourteen branches in London and East Africa were inspected 
during 1960.6 


Licencing 


Licencing is the first legal step in the establishment of a new bank- 
ing company. In terms of Section 22 of the Banking Companies Act, 
Banks are required to obtain a licence from the Reserve Bank of India 
for commencing the banking business in India or for carrying on the 
banking business, in India. This requirement is intended to ensure the 
continuance and growth of only banks which are solid or operating on 
sound lines and to check indiscriminate floating of banking companies. 
Banks already in operation at the time of commencement of the Banking 
Companies Act are allowed to carry on banking business until a licence 
is refused to them. Before the grant of licence, the Reserve Bank generally 
satisfies itself by an inspection of books and accounts and methods of 
operation, that it is in a position to pay its depositors in time as their 
claims accrue and that its affairs are not conducted to the detriment of 
its depositors. 

During the period of 11 years since the enforcement of Banking 
Companies Act in 1949, the Reserve Bank of India has granted licence 
to 66 banking companies (both scheduled and non-scheduled). This slow 
progress in the number of licenced banks was due to the Reserve Bank 
of India’s cautious policy and the insistence of a fairly high standard of 
financial soundness on the part of banks before they are considered 
eligible for licence under section 22. An effective supervision over the 
banks which are to be licenced is being maintained and the rectification 
of the defects observed in their working is being actively pursued with 
the object of forcing them to improve and qualify for a licence. Some 
of these banks are working under a suitable condition imposed on them 
by the Reserve Bank, which include replacement of the Chief Executive 
Officer, appointment of a banking advisor, curtailment of powers of 
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particular person on the board of directors and the recalling of any 
advances or group of advances. As a result of the various regulatory 
and remedial measures, a gradual improvement in the financial position 
as well as methods of operations of a number of unlicenced banks is 
being achieved. Only in extreme cases of failure to show any improve- 
ment the step of refusing a licence is taken. At the end of 1964, the 
number of licenced banks were 75 and one scheduled bank and 61 non- 
scheduled banks were refused licences since the commencement of the 
Act. 


Control over Branch Expansion 


Another important aspect of the Bank’s supervisory function relates 
to the control exercised over expansion of bank branches. In terms of 
section 23 of the Banking Companies Act, Banks are required to obtain 
permission of the Reserve Bank of India for opening of branches either 
in India or abroad and also for changing the location of existing offices. 
The Bank’s permission is granted on its being satisfied that financial 
condition and management of the bank in question is sound, that the 
earning prospects of the branches are good, and that the general public 
interest would be served by opening branch or changing the location, as 
the case may be. The control of branch expansion was necessitated by 
the indiscriminate growth of branches during world war II which tended 
to accentuate the concentration of banking offices in the urban centres 
while leaving large areas of the country either inadequately served or 
not covered at all. 

The Reserve Bank of India, with the help of this power to 
control the expansion of branches has made efforts to correct the 
lopsided banking structure in the country. This is evident from the fact 
that about three-fifth of total number of branches allowed to be opened 
in places with a population of 50,000 or less. A reference may be made 
to the branch expansion programme of the State Bank of India. This 
bank was charged with the responsibility of opening 400 branches in the 
rural and semi-urban areas to provide vastly extended remittance facili- 
ties to commercial and co-operative banks. The turnover of the treasury, 
the existance of banking facilities and the availability of existing ware- 
housing accommodation have been some of the principal criteria for 
selecting centres for opening new branches. In March 1962, out of total 
number of 2,690 towns in India 1,017 did not have a bank. To remedy 
this situation, the Reserve Bank of India issued a circular in July 1962, 
requesting all Indian Banks to formulate the branch expansion programme 
for a period of three years in stages. In drawing up the programme the 
banks were asked to take into consideration the need for expansion in 
areas which completely lacked banking facility. 
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Control on the opening of foreign branches is in particular intended 
to ensure the maintenance of sound banking traditions by foreign branches 
of Indian Banks. In practice, the Bank’s policy of branch expansion 
programme has of late been considerably relaxed and the emphasis of 
policy shifted to stimulating such expansion. In 1964, the Reserve Bank 
of India granted permission to commercial banks to open 380 offices at 
banked centres and 146 offices in unbanked centres.’ 


Training of Personnel 


It became apparent to the Reserve Bank of India during the inspec- 
tion of banks that many of the defects found in the working of the com- 
mercial banks were not in a large number of cases due to consciously 
practiced dishonesty but lack of experience and proper training in methods 
of banking. To fulfil this need of training bank personnel the Bank’s 
training college was set up under the auspicies of the Reserve Bank of 
India in the year 1954. In the initial stages, the services of experts from 
Midland Bank U.K. were secured under the Colombo Plan. The basic 
aim of the college was to impart training in practical banking to the 
suprevisory staff of the commercial banks. From its inception till the 
end of 1964, a large number of senior courses were conducted at which 
1563 officers from all over the country received training. 


Bank Mergers 


One of the important requirements in a developing economy and in 
a money market where considerable traditions are to be set up is to build 
a sound and stable banking structure. All banks big and small have to 
play their part in the form of strong viable and efficient units. Existence 
of a weak bank is dangerous not only to itself but also to the soundness 
of other banks. The weak weakens the strong, and the collapse of the 
weak weakens the other and even better institutions, even if the central 
bank supports the strong. For these reasons, to strengthen the weak and 
uneconomic units the Reserve Bank of India has taken up mergers of 
banks. 

Prior to 1949, Amalgamation of Banks was governed by the Indian 
Companies Act 1913, which necessitated a recourse to the court of law. 
But this kind of Amalgamation did not provide any protection to the 
depositors of the banking company. To make up this deficiency, Banking 
Companies Control Ordinance was promulgated in 1948 whereby no 
court can entertain any application for any scheme of amalgamation 
without prior approval of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Subsequently the Banking Companies Act was passed whereby the 
Reserve Bank of India was entrusted with the responsibility of assisting 
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as an intermediary in proposals for Bank Amalgamations provided that 
such amalgamations were at the request of banks that were willing to 
merge. But this voluntary scheme of Bank amalgamation as admitted 
by the Reserve Bank of India proved to be dilatory, slow and complex. 
The legal formalities and the possibilities ‘of the few dissenting share- 
holders holding up the scheme, make amalgamation difficult and delay- 
ing. If any weak bank did not come forward for amalgamation, there 
was no compulsion on its part. So consolidation of weak banks remained 
at the mercy of weak banks and not on the central bank of the country. 
Consequently the Banking Companies Act was amended in 1960, em- 
powering the Reserve Bank of India to apply to the Central Government 
for an order of Moratorium in respect of weak and uneconomic units. 

The word, ‘Moratorium’, has got a special meaning. The main 
objective in the grant of moratorium to a bank is its reconstruction and 
merger with any other well managed institution, thus preserving the 
continuity of business of the merging bank. The reconstruction of a 
bank would generally call for a reasonable period for investigation of its 
affairs and consultation for bringing about the merger. The investiga- 
tion refers to the valuation of assets, in relation to deposits and outside 
liabilities. Under moratorium, the assets of the institution are conserved 
in the interest of depositors. Its merger with other bank creates better 
conditions for the realisation of its assets than under liquidation. Further 
when a bank is granted moratorium all the advances made by the bank 
and other assets need not be realised straight away; it is only necessary 
to ascertain the value of realisable assets. Thus granting of moratorium 
to bank as a prelude to merger is less irksome to the business conditions. 
During the period of moratorium a bank is also allowed to make pay- 
ments in discharge of its liabilities and obligations as laid down by the 
Central Government. 

Thus, while before 1960, amalgamation of banks was voluntary in 
nature, it became obligatory after 1960. By another amendment in the 
year 1961, the Reserve Bank of India was authorised to prepare a scheme 
for compulsory mergers of weak banks with the State Bank of India. 

An alternative to amalgamation is to be found in schemes involving 
the transfer of assets and liabilities of banking companies under the 
Companies Act, 1956. This is usually preferred when amalgamation is 
not considered desirable. Such proposals do not fall within the purview 
of Section 44 or 45 of the Banking Companies Act, and consequently 
do not require the approval of the Reserve Bank before being put through. 
But the Reserve Bank of India keeps itself acquainted with such develop- 
ments and informally tenders suitable advice and assistance to facilitate 
such fusion wherever it is desirable. 

Thus between 1950 and 1965, 44 cases of voluntary amalgamations 
under Section 44a of the Banking Companies Act, 45 cases of com- 
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pulsory mergers under Section 45 of the Banking Companies Act, and 
111 cases of transfer of assets and liabilities under Section 293 of Com- 
panies Act 1956, have taken place.8 


Conclusion 


The measures that the Reserve Bank of India has taken to bring 
about reconstruction in the Banking Structure have two important 
implications (1) Implication for the banking system (2) Implication for 
implementing effective monetary policy. 

For the banking system, these measures, viz., introduction of the 
Deposit Insurance Scheme, inspection, licencing, control over branch 
expansion and elimination of sub-standard banks, result in the evolution 
of a strong and stable banking structure to serve the members of the public. 

The monetary control measures initiate changes in banks’ policies 
particularly lending and investments which affect the business community 
and then the economy as a whole. Thus the strong and stable banks 
provide a link between the central bank and the economy, and for effec- 
tive implementation of the monetary policy. 


8. K. V. Mehrotra Banks wear a new look, the Banker, December 1966, p. 634. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING—A CASE FOR 
NEW TECHNIQUES 


C. M. KOTTURSHETTI 


Wie Accountancy may be defined as “Accounting for and of 

the Management”’. It is the presentation of accounting information 
in such a way as to assist management in the creation of policy and in 
the day-to-day operation of an undertaking. In simple words, any form 
of accounting which enables a business to be conducted more efficiently 
can be regarded as Management Accounting. 

The complexity of modern industry and fast developing science and 
technology demand that the Management Accountant should keep 
abreast of the latest techniques and apply them effectively if he is to be 
of any real service to the Management. He is not merely a Financial 
Accountant, as the scope of financial accounting does not go beyond the 
maintenance of accounts to suit the requirements of Company Law at 
the most. He should besides be a Cost Accountant, competent to give 
authoritative information on matters pertaining to cost factors of the 
company. But a Cost Accountant himself is not the Management Accoun- 
tant. While the Cost Accountant accepts the standards already fixed 
for various performances and reports to the Management on the correc- 
tive actions to be taken, in the light of the actual performances, the 
Management Accountant goes a step further and questions the very 
standards fixed and devises ways and means, applying the latest techni- 
ques, to alter the standards leading to permanent Cost Reduction. There- 
fore, it is rightly remarked that, while the role of the Cost Accountant 
is confined to ‘Cost Control’, that of the Management Accountant 
extends further, and he lays down rules for Cost Reduction. Cost Ac- 
counting is of course the basis for Management Accounting. Therefore, 
some authorities like Keller, define that Management Accounting is 
accounting for Management, the nuecleus of which is Cost Accounting. 

Various techniques have been developed to assist the Management 
Accountant in effectively performing his task. The techniques can be 
easily adopted by him if a scientific system of Cost Accounting is in- 
troduced and operated in the company. Some of the techniques which 
have proved very effective are described below: 


Standard Costing and Budgetary Control 


It is often said that ““The costs are controlled by persons and not by 
operations”. In order to fix responsibility for inefficiency, costs are 
divided as “Controllable” and “‘Uncontrollable” items and predetermined 
standards are fixed for “Controllable” items of cost. Actual performances 
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are compared with pre-determined standards and corrective action is 
taken wherever necessary. The Management Accountant is required to 
adopt the principle by exception in reporting to the Management, bring- 
ing to the immediate notice of the Management only adverse variances 
beyond certain deviations. These may be called “Danger Spots” and 
this kind of reporting keeps the Management informed of the unfavour- 
able trends and helps them to take immediate corrective action. 


Marginal Costing 
Marginal Costing is so effective for Management purposes that it is 
often defined as “Accounting for Management”. The importance of 
Marginal Costing stems from the fact that, when a company is produc- 
ing many products, the conventional method of finding the cost of the 
products fails to give the correct cost of any product, for, whatever may 
be the methods of allocation, fixed costs cannot be allocated accurately 
to the products. If say, four Management Accountants are asked to 
allocate fixed costs to say ten products produced by a company, it is 
quite likely that there are four methods of allocation. Consequently, 
there will be four cost estimates for the same product, though the data 
is the same. It is for this reason that, Marginal Costing is resorted to, 
for assessing the profitability of various products. Further, Marginal 
Costing is an effective way of controlling “‘Controllable” items of cost 
as variable cost elements afford greater degree of control than the fixed 
costs as the later is more concerned with level of production. If a com- 
pany produces ten products and the Marginal Costs and selling prices 
are respectively Cy, Cy....Cyo and Sj, S2....Sj;o then the contributions 
made by the products in percentages are— 
at Rain x 100, pe atased 
Sy So 
....and so on. The products which yield the maximum contributions 
are to be produced more, to get the maximum profit. But, in actual 
practice, the situation is not so simple but many limiting factors will 
confront the situation. If for instance, raw material is in short supply 
and is therefore a scarce or limiting factor then the contributions are 
calculated in terms of the limiting factor to assess the profitability of 
the various products. Similarly machine hours, capital, labour hours, 
and time may become limiting factors and the profitability of each 
product is assessed by expressing the contribution each makes in terms 
of the limiting factor. But if there are more than one limiting factor, 
the situation becomes very complex and the solution for such problems 
for the maximisation of profit is to be sought by applying Linear Pro- 
gramming Techniques which have become very popular and highly 
effective since 1947, in yielding the optimum results in industry. It may 
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be recalled in this connection that Linear Programming is widely applied 
in U.S.A. and U.K. in many industries and in most cases optimum 
results are obtained. But in India, this technique though it has got high 
potentialities has not made an appreciable beginning. 


Capital Budgeting 


Capital Budgeting is an area which is usually neglected in Indian 
industries. When huge amounts are spent at varying dates extending 
over a long period say ten years and the benefits accrue in varying degrees 
and commence from varying dates, the assessment of the net evaluation 
of the project becomes very difficult. When there are many alternatives 
before the Management, the Management is faced with the problem of 
selecting that project which gives the maximum return. The Management 
Accountant should be able to give proper advice to the Management to 
shape their policies. Though many techniques are used to assess the 
profitability of the capital projects, the one effective and accepted technique 
is ““‘Discounted Cash Flow Method”. This method takes into account 
the differing magnitudes of revenues accruing from the projects commenc- 
ing from different dates and compares them with the investments made 
at various dates and gives a convenient method of assessing the worth of 
the project. The two popular variations of Discounted Cash Flow 
Method are (1) The present Value Method and (2) The Rate of Discount 
Method. The Present Value Method gives the net worth of the project 
in terms of present value, taking the cost of capital, usually Bank Rate 
as the basis. The rate of discount method gives the yield of the invest- 
ment. The present value of an investment; at the cost of capital may be 
described as the maximum amount a firm could pay for the opportunity 
of making the investment, without being financially worse off. In the 
yield method, by a process of trial and error, the approximately correct 
rate of interest can be determined. Which method is to be used for a 
particular evaluation, will be determined by the circumstances of each 
problem. The Management Accountant should be in a position to give 
advice to Management on various capital investment projects and unless 
he is armed with these techniques he cannot do justice to his job. 


Machine Replacement 


Henry Ford has remarked that when a new and modern machine, 
costing more comes into market, the entrepreneur, most often pays for 
it, without purchasing it, if he is not serious in acquiring the machine. 
This is true in most of the Indian industries. Out-moded plants and 
equipments have told heavily upon production efficiency. Though there 
are many criteria to evaluate the worth of replacing an existing machine 
by a costly one, the one that is widely used is that of Mapi’s formula. 
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The entire focus of calculation is to determine a rate of return for the 
next year on net investment, relative to the conditions that would prevail 
if the company went on without the proposed project. This formula 
was developed by G. Terborgh, Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
Washington D.C. 1958 and is widely used to take business decisions on 
machine investment. The formula takes into consideration (1) Net 
Investment, (2) Next year operating advantage, (3) Net year capital 
consumption avoided (4) Next year capital consumption incurred and 
(5) Next year income-tax adjustment. and gives a convenient formula 
for assessing the after-tax-return. 


Net monetary advantage from the Project 


gaan hha Net Investment required by the Project 


_ @+@0-@-© 

(1) 
The resulting rate of return figure is called an “Urgency Rating”. A 
large number of proposed projects within a company may be ranked by 


this rating and if funds are limited, the most urgent projects centre takes 
first. 
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PERT Programme Evaluation Review Technique 


Programme Evaluation Review Technique is a powerful and dynamic 
Management Aid. PERT was originally thought of as a scheduling 
technique, but it is now considered as an effective tool for the manage- 
ment of non-repetitive or one-time through Programme. It can be 
applied to any field of endeavour which requires planned, controlled and 
integrated work efforts to accomplish established goals and complete a 
programme on time. It provides statistical information regarding un- 
certainties faced in completing the different activities associated with a 
project. It reveals to the Management the procedures and adjustments 
required regarding time, resources or performance which may improve 
the capability of meeting the target dates. Usually three time estimates 
namely optimistic, most likely and pessimistic are drawn and the expected 
time is arrieved by a unimodel probability distribution. If “‘a” is the 
optimistic time estimate, “b’’, the pessimistic time estimate and m—the 
most likely time, then “‘t,’’, which is the expected time is given by the 
following relationship 

at4m+b 
aA 


Variance is given by the formula 
2 (b-a) 
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Improved planning action, improved orientation of planning to the 
fundamentals of the business and an improved basis for evaluating the 
plan in terms of its ability to meet management objectives directly result 
from PERT. One of the most useful yields of “PERT” is its progress 
reporting. PERT lays the basis for anticipating management action 
against trouble spots likely to appear. The lack of progress of the project 
can be analysed and timely corrective to reach the target dates can be 
taken. 


Integrated Data Processing 


The activities of modern industry are so diversified and are growing 
so fast and complex that to have a comprehensive idea of the whole 
range of activities in the fields of purchase, production, finance and 
sales etc., the Management should have a scientific mechanism. This is 
given by what is known as “Integrated Data Processing’. All the data 
is pooled and processed in a scientific manner so as to give a clear picture 
of the whole business. Usually the Electronic Computer is needed for 
Integrated Data Processing if the activities and size of the business exceed 
a manageable limit. In U.S.A. and U.K. very valuable information is 
provided by this process and very useful business decisions in the various 
fields of activities can be taken on the basis of this information. The 
Management Accountant should be conversant with the process and also 
the working of Electronic Computers, as otherwise he cannot give valuable 
advice to Management for taking decisions on policy matters. 


Conclusion 


It may be stated in conclusion that the role of modern Management 
Accountant is ever increasing and to be useful to Management, he is 
required to be alert and keep abreast of all the latest techniques and 
apply them judiciously for optimum results. His role is not confined to 
one Management. He has got a valuable contribution to make towards 
stabilised national economy by increasing the industrial productivity. 
How far he will succeed in this challenging task will depend upon his 
alertness, depth of knowledge, and quickness to act. If he lags behind 
in adopting the latest techniques as and when they come into field, he 
will not only fail in his duty of counselling the Management properly 
but the broader interests of Nation will also be affected. Let us, there- 
fore, hope that the modern Management Accountant will realise his 
onerous role in raising the productivity of the company in particular, 
and the economy of the nation in general. 
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MACHINERY INVESTMENT—A PROFIT EVALUATION 


C. S. HANUMANTHA RAO 


Introduction 


i fo is an age of machinery. The rapid advancement in science and the 

technology causes new and more efficient machines to come into 
field from time to time. The modern management is required to be quite 
alert and instal new machines whenever they are profitable, on the risk 
of lagging behind other more dynamic managements and consequently 
being thrown out of the market. Among the fixed assets of a manufactur- 
ing company, the machinery forms the bulk of the cost. The building 
once constructed is almost permanent for a very long period. If in- 
adequacy is felt, an extension will suffice. But in the case of machinery, 
the management will be called upon to take frequent decisions on many 
policy matters. When new machines are to be installed, the management 
will have to select one out of many alternate choices. In the case of a 
going concern, the machines are to be replaced because of deterioration, 
obsolescence, inadequacy or working conditions. Hence, among the 
capital assets of a manufacturing company, the machine investment 
requires frequent decisions to be taken by the management and unless 
the management adopts a well-planned and systematic policy, in taking 
decisions, it will be committing a crucial mistake which will very adversely 
affect business prospects. 


The importance of capital budgeting decisions 


Any capital budgeting decision is difficult and poses many problems. 
Machine investment is as such subject to these difficulties. To evaluate 
the profit potential of each investment proposal is not easy. If for in- 
stance, a new machine is to be installed, the executives will often hold 
seemingly opposing views. The financial manager will be interested in 
lower initial capital outlay; the production engineer will expect higher 
production efficiency; the sales manager will be more concerned about 
the production capacity; the cost accountant will be particular about 
lower operating expenses; while the research and development officer 
will be more worried about the risk of obsolescence. But yet, all persons 
have one thing in common, namely higher efficiency in so far as their 
sphere of activities are concerned. The management will be very often 
confronted with the task of reconciling these seemingly conflicting 
interests. It is at these critical circumstances that the managerial efficiency 
is put to test. Progressive managements adopt a dynamic policy and 
applying the most sophisticated and latest techniques, take an optimal 
decision, leading to the least cost with the highest efficiency while less 
progressive managements commit mistakes which affect the business 


11 
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prospects to a great deal. Any mistake committed in taking a decision 
in capital budgeting often proves crucial. This is in marked contrast to 
a mistaken investment in working capital. Where a firm has built up 
additional stocks in anticipation of a sudden rise in sales which does not 
materialise, it is usually possible to recoup the major portion of the. 
investment either through resale or a temporary reduction of purchases 
or production. It is well said that the mistake in capital investment is 
like making a single false move in boxing compared to a mis-hit in tennis. _ 
In the former case one’s scoring opportunities may be ended whereas the 
latter involves but a temporary set-back. 


Insufficient attention to capital investment 


Despite the clear fact that capital budgeting decisions contribute 
greatly towards the profitability of a manufacturing concern and any 
wrong decision might well prove crucial to the future prospects in extreme 
cases, there are ample evidences to show that this aspect is not given due 
attention in most of the industries of public and private sector. It has 
been established that the low rate of growth since the war, and parti- 
cularly in the last decade in Britain is not due to the inadequate amount 
of investment but to the poor quality of capital investment and the lack 
of proper evaluation of profit-potential of each investment proposal. 
Two references will suffice to prove this fact: 


1. Growth in the British Economy. 
2. Investment, Innovation and Planning in the United Kingdom. 


While such be the case in Britain which is technologically more advanced 
than most of the Eastern Countries, the position in India can better be 
imagined than told. In most cases, either the decision is taken on “Rule _ 
of Thumb” or where some investment appraisal is made, very simple 
and unsuitable methods are employed with the result that faulty deci- 
sions are taken. An attempt is made in this article to evaluate the pro- 
fitability and suitability of the various methods in taking decisions in 
machine investment. 


Pay Back Method 


The Pay Back Method is one of the most popular methods employed 
despite its poor results in the light of the growing complexities of modern 
industrial structure. It is defined as the time an asset takes to recover its 
initial outlay from the net cash flows after meeting all charges. A lower 
pay back period is preferred and forms the basis of decisions taking. A 
simple example will make the position clear: 


1. P.E.P. Growth in the British Economy, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1960. 
2. DUNCAN Burn, “Jnvestment, Innovation and Planning in the United Kingdom’, 
Progress, September 1962, 
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Case I 
(Unit = 100. i.e. 100 represents 1,00,000 and so on) 
Machines Capital cost Life Annual cash flows 
Years Ws eee ser ae Th 8° 258" 10 

A 1,50 10 SU a0 sO S09 10 Oo Lo 10. 30230 

B 2,00 5 30 30 40 50 50 
The pay-back 150 ma _ 7 Years 
period for A is 30+ 30+30+30+10+10+10 
The pay-back 200 
period for B is race SLIT aaa 


It will be seen that the method is very simple and perhaps this is the only 
merit of the method. In the above example, it will be decided on the 
basis of the pay back period that machine B is to be preferred to A since 
the machine has only 5 years as the pay back period while the machine 
A has 7 years as the pay back period. But this decision is a wrong one. 
The greatest drawback of the method is that it ignores the time factor. 
The cash flows earned after the pay back period are not at all considered. 
In this example, if the cost of capital is 5%, then the present value of 
cash flows discounted at 5% comes to 173, giving a net income of 23 
over the investment. In the case of B, the present value of the cash 
flows discounted at 5% comes to Rs. 171; falling short of the present 
capital outlay by 29. (For working see 3) Based on this, the machine 
A gives better results than the machine B. This itself is sufficient to 
prove the disqualification of this method for evaluating the profitability 
of the Capital Budgeting projects. But, sometimes it is claimed that the 
shortest pay back period is a sufficient insurance against the risk of 
obsolescence. If the entire outlay is recovered from the cash flows in a 
shorter period, the obsolescence factor will not affect the investment 
adversely. But this is also a wrong notion and this point can be easily 
disproved. 


Case II 
Machines Capital cost Cash flows 
Years 
Teese ra Cae So 
A 100 OL ee yOoe: LOL Pook OS 
B 120 30 30 30 30 — 


3. If ay; is the present value of an annuity of one for n years at r% interest, 
then the present value of the cash flows of the machine 
= 3044/5 +10 [ag/s5—a4/5] +30 [ajo/5 -ag/s] 
Using actuarial tables the value is 173 (correct to integer) 
The present value of the cash flows of the machine B is 
= 30a9/5 +40 [a3/5 -az/5] +50 [as)5- 3/5] 
The value comes to Rs. 171 (correct to integer). 
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The pay back period for A is 5 years while the pay back period for B is 
4 years. According to pay back period, machine B is to be preferred to 
A. But this is again not a correct decision on the basis of obsolescence 
factor. If both the machines have to be displaced at the end of the second 
year, the recovery of capital in the case of A is 80% while in the case of 
B it is only 50%. This shows that the advantage claimed for pay back 
period on the score of obsolescence cannot hold good. 

Another drawback of the method is that it has no relevance to the 
size of the investment. 


Case Ill 
Machines Capital cost Life Cash flows 
Year Years 
1 2 3 4 5.0 3 
A 1,000 10 300 300 200 200 100 100 100 100 100 100 
B 200 10 30. 30 20 20 20 20 20° 20520. 6 


The pay back period for A is 4 years and for Bis 9 years. On the basis of 
pay back period criterion, the machine A is to be preferred to machine - 
B. If the machines become obsolescent at any time in the first four years; 
the machine B is always profitable than the machine A, since the un- 
recovered capital in the case of A is more than the total capital outlay 
of B. : 

One more advantage claimed for the method is that it meets the 
firm’s cash position particularly in the case of firms which are short of 
funds. But this argument loses force, as the scarcity of cash is to be 
made up by some other positive measures such as revising capital struc- 
ture of the firm, changing its pricing policies, streamlining and rationa- 
lising its existing activities. The aim of the firm is to maximize profits 
not to be liquid as such. For the sake of liquidity, profitability con- 
sideration cannot be sacrificed. 

To sum up, the method has got more demerits than merits. It can 
be used only in rare cases where the machine lives are fairly constant and 
where the net cash flows are also constant. When both the conditions 
are satisfied then there is some relationship between the pay back period 
and profitability. Such conditions are rare in the modern complex in- 
dustrial field. Any management which is using this method for profit 
evaluation of capital projects without understanding the limitations will 
be committing a big error knowingly or unknowingly and it is bound 
to lead the management to take wrong decisions, affecting the business 
prospects very adversely. 


Rate of Return Method 


The rate of return on capital is defined as the ratio of profit to the 
capital. If the profits are Rs. 1,000 and the capital is Rs. 10,000 then the 
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rate of return is 7 x100=10%. There are many variations of this 


method. In practice, the situation is not so simple but raises many 
problems. In some cases the initial capital is taken as the basis for calcu- 
lating the return. The more favoured method is to take the average 
capital instead of initial capital. The average capital is the average of 
initial capital and the capital at the closing period. That is, if the initial 
capital is Rs. 10,000 and the capital at the closing period is Rs. 1,000 
then the average capital is ‘°° F10005500. Further the word 


‘Capital’ is not defined uniquely. are authorities take it to mean equity 
capital while others include preference and loaned capital in the term. 
Another fundamental question is, whether the bank balance which is not 
used for the activities of the business is to be included in capital or excluded 
on the ground that the profit earned is not in relation to the entire amount 
available with the company but only to the actual amount utilised for 
the business. If there is a heavy bank balances lying idle, the inclusion 
or exclusion of this amount will greatly alter the rate of return. Lack 
of precise meaning of the term ‘capital’ is one of the drawbacks attributed 
to this method. The rate of return is usually compared with the cost of 
capital and decision is taken whether the investment is worth or not. 
Like pay back method, it is simple. The shortcomings of the methods 
are so serious that this cannot be used as a safe method for investment 
appraisal. The chief drawback is its failure to allow for the incidence of 
capital outlays and earnings. A simple example will make this point 
clear. 

Let there be three investments A, B and C each costing an initial 
outlay of Rs. 5,00,000 having a life of 5 years. Depreciation is charged 
on straightline methcd, the residual value being zero. Tax is 50% and 
is collected at the end of each year. (see page 110) 

The average capital and the average profit in respect of all the three 
machines are same. The rate of return on capital ts: 


250000 


5 
Pe te a1 00 23027 < 
5000000 / 


2 


In this case the rate of return method does not give any specific 
result except indicating that all the three machines are ranked alike. 
But if we analyse the problem in a greater detail, it will be evident that 
the ranking is not the same. It can be easily observed that the machine 
C earns at a faster rate in the earlier period than the machine A; which 
again commences to yield earnings earlier than the machine B. The 
differences in annual earnings can be employed elsewhere to advantage 
in the years before the end of the life of the machine. The method takes 
no cognizance of the incidence of cash flows. This is the main weakness 
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of this method. If we apply the more sophisticated techniques of “‘dis- 
counted Cash Flow” method, the weakness can be highlighted. If the 
cost of capital is taken as 7%, the excess of the present value of the 
cash flows over the initial capital outlay is as follows: 


Machine Excess of present value of cash flows 
over the initial capital outlay at 7% 

A 115,000 

B 101,000 

C 129,000 


The yield of each machine is as follows: 


A 154% 
B 134% 
Cc 17k % 


According to this method, the ranking of the machines is as follows: 
G 
A 
B 


This is itself a sufficient proof to disqualify this method for capital 
budgeting decisions. It is better that the management does not employ 
this method to evaluate the profitability of the capital projects. 


Discounted Cash Flow Method 


The main drawbacks pointed out in the above two methods are 
overcome in the Discounted Cash Flow Method. The three variations 
of the methods are (1) The Net Present Value method (2) The Yield 
Method and (3) The Annual Capital Charge Method. The first two 
are more popular than the third. The third method is used in certain 
types of industries where long term operating costs tend to be stable. 


Net Present Value Method 


This is based on the principle that the present value of a certain 
amount of money is more than the same amount of money at a future 
date. The present value of P of any investment is found by discounting 
at the firm’s cost of capital all future net cash flows to their present value 
equivalent. If P is the present value of the capital investment and the 
net cash flows are Aj, A>, A3....for the first, second and third years 
etc...r% is the cost of capital to the firm, and n is the number of years 
for which the net cash flow is obtained, then 

Pchhe of 
2 | dn 
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The net present value is found by substracting the capital cost C of 
installing the project from the present value of the net cash flows. 
fetal: 

Thus the: Net Present Value=P-C= => —— >=} 
a ae 
If the problem is one of accepting or rejecting an investment proposal, 
the proposal is accepted if the N.P.V. is positive and rejected if it is 
negative. If two or more projects are mutually exclusive, that project 
which has got the highest N.P.V. is accepted in preference to others. A 
simple example wil) make the position clear. 


Machine Capital cost Net cash flows 
Rae Years 
1 2 3 4 5 
A 10,000 3880 3880 3880 — — 
B 20,000 5500 5500 5500 5500 5500 


Let the cost of Capital be 5% 
The present value of the Cash flows of the machine A is given by 
3880 A3] 5. 
Where a,/, denotes the present value of the annuity of one for n years 
at r°%% interest. (discounting rate) 
From the actuarial tables a3/,=2.72325 
3380 a3/,=3880 X 2.72325= .10,566. 
The N.P.V. for the machine A is 10566 — 10,000—566 
Similarly the N.P.V. for the machine B is 
5500.a5;; — 20,000 
As] 5=4.32948 
Hence the N.P.V. for the machine B is 
(5500 x 4.32948) — 20,000 
= 23812 — 20,000=3812 
Since the machine 6 has a bigger N.P.V. than the machine A, the machine 
B is preferred to the machine A. 


In the above examples, the cash flows have been taken to be constant 
for simplicity in calculations. The cash flows can as well be different 
from year to year as it happens in many practical cases. In such cases 
the present value of each cash flow can be found out and added or there 
are many devices of using the present value of the annuity method suitably 
modified to suit the circumstances. 


The Yield Method 


The yield-on-an investment project is the rate of “interest”? which 
discounts the future net cash flows of a project into equality with its 
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capital cost i.e. the rate of interest which results in a zero. Net Present 
Value using the same symbols as before, the yield is the solution r to 
the following equation 


If the rate of yield is greater than the cost of capital than the project 
will be accepted since it will increase the profitability of the firm. A 
simple example will make the position clear. 

Let the capital outlay of a machine be Rs. 10,000 and the cash 
flows in the first three years are Rs. 3,880 each. Then r is obtained by 
solving the equation, 
rel I = tote 
(tr) * d+n2 > A4n3 
But in this case since the cash flows are constant instead of solving the 
equation to find r, the annuity method can be employed and by a simple 
interpolation the value of r can be found. 


3880 a3/,= 10,000 


10,000 
3880 


3/=2.62432 
a3/3=2.57710 
43/5=2.53129 


3880 = 10,000 


= 2.577332 


From these, it is easily seen that the value of r is 8. The Yield rate 
ERO I Ae 

If the cash flows are not constant amounts, then the value of r is to be 
found out by trial and error using *%,,,. tables. 


If the cost of capital in this case is, say 6%, then the project can be 
accepted, since the yield rate of the project is more than the cost of capital. 
If the yield rate is less than the cost of capital then the project is to be 
rejected. 

As done in Present value method, it may seem that the yield method 
can also be used for ranking the projects according to profitability when 
there are mutually exclusive projects. But this yield method can easily 
lead to wrong results when applied to such cases and this is explained 
later while comparing the merits and demerits of Present value method 
and Yield method. 


* Snip =(1 +r)", where v is the present value of 1, the sum at the end of 7 years dis- 
counted at the annual rate of r%. 
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Comparison of Net Present Value Method and Yield Method 


It can be seen that these two methods are practically same and can 
' be used vice versa. All projects which have yield in excess of the cost of 
capital must have also a positive net present value. Hence it may appear 
that accepting all projects which have a yield in excess of the cost of 
capital or accepting all projects which have a positive net present value 
must lead to the same selection of projects. This statement is true in 
many cases, but not in all cases. Therefore, concentration will be made 
towards case studies which highlight the differences between the two 
methods, rather than citing cases where these two methods give identical 
results. Before this, something deserves to be mentioned in general 
about the superiority of one method over the other. This is a topic on 
which the controversy is still going on and forms an interesting academic 
study, without unanimity being reached. There are proponents of the 
yield method, who swear that the yield method is undoubtedly superior 
to net present value method and cite many points in their. support. On 
the other hand, the advocates of the net present value method go to the 
extent of saying that the yield method is not a method to be used for 
profit evaluation of capital projects and succeed in citing certain cases 
where the method not only misleads but becomes meaningless. There 
are points for and against each method and a consideration of these will 
help to understand not only the merits and demerits of each method but 
also the circumstances under which each can be safely employed. 


The points in favour of the Yield Method 


Proponents of this method argue that an essential characteristic of 
the type of risk normally encountered in business is that it is related to 
time, generally increasing with time and relates to the amount of capital 
“outstanding” in a capital project at any time. Thus, a rate of return 
per unit of capital outstanding in the project per unit of time, which is 
the figure provided by the discounted yield method, is essentially measur- 
ing return in the same dimensions, time and quantity as risk, and thus 
facilitates the task of determining whether the return offered is adequate, 
given the risks involved. Net present value as an absolute quantity lacks 
this very important advantage. 

The “Yield Concept” is more easily understood and accepted by 
business men than net present value. In most cases, the business man 
will like to compare the yield rate given by a project with the cost of 
capital. If, for instance, the yield rate of an investment proposal is 12% 
and the cost of capital is 6%, the business man can easily assess the 
profitability of the proposed investment. But the net present value does 
not give such a readymade figure. The business man cannot come to a 
quick judgement on the basis of the net present value. If the net present 
value of a capital investment is say Rs. 1,000/- this does not give any 
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idea of the degree of the profitability of the investment except indicating 
that the proposal is profitable since it has got a positive net present value. 
Finally, the cost of capital cannot be uniquely determined at all circum- 
stances. Apart from the fluctuations of the cost of capital due to change 
in Bank Rate etc., a firm has usually different sources of capital and the 
cost of capital in each source will be different. To arrive at a common 
cost of capital, some compromise is necessary. The yield method avoids 
needless disputes about a firm’s cost of capital and this is an added 
advantage of the method. 

The points in favour of the net present value method are the draw- 
backs of the yield method. The advantages of the net present value 
method are of more fundamental nature and can be understood and 
appreciated only through examples. The following simple example is 
an interesting study and highlights the superiority of the net present 
value method in certain very usual and frequently-met circumstances. 

Suppose there are three machines A, B and C, and the management is 
required to choose one of the three machines on the basis of the follow- 
ing information of each machine 


Machine Capital cost Life period Annualcash Discounted N.P.V. 
flow yield @&% 
A 750000 30 Years 100000 ti 375780 
B 1004000 10 Years 200000 | be be 338016 
: 259000 4 Years 100000 20% 72213 


If these three are mutually exclusive projects, that is, the management is 
to choose only one of these three alternatives, then the machines have 
to be ranked according to their profitability. If the true order of attrac- 
tiveness is taken to be the order of the magnitude of their net present 
values, the ranking according to net present value is— 


Al 
BII 
CIil 


‘But if ranking is made on the basis of yield rates, the ranking is as follows: 
CI 
BII 
Alll 


It is interesting, though somewhat perplexing, to note that the two 
methods, essentially stemming from the original Discounted Cash Flow 
principle, give directly opposite results. A person who is not conversant 
with the finer and more intricate aspects of these methods will be in a 
dilemma in deciding which method is to be relied upon. It poses a funda- 
mental problem as to what makes the essential difference for these two 
directly opposite results, though the two methods spring from the same 
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origin. The crux of the differences between the two methods is clearly 
brought out and explained in the following simple example: 


Machine Capital cost Cash proceeds Yield 
for one year 

A Rs. 20,000/- 24,000 20% 

B Rs. 30,000/- 35,400 18% 


If the cash proceeds for only one year are considered, it is easy to under- 
stand the implications of the method. A quick answer would be that A 
is more desirable on the hypothesis that the higher the yield, the better 
the investment. But a little reflection will show that this conclusion is 
fallacious. When only the yield of the entire investment is considered, 
something important is left out and that is the size of the investment. 
The important difference between investment B and investment A is that 
B requires an additional capital of Rs. 10,000/- and provides additional 
cash proceeds of Rs. 11,400/-. The yield of the incremental investment is 
14% which is clearly worthwhile for a company which can obtain addi- 
tional capital at say 7 or 8%. This additional cash proceeds can be 
profitably employed elsewhere. If the yield of the entire investment is 
considered, then deficiency of 2% yield of B, as disclosed by the Yield 
Method will be more than covered by other benefits of subsidiary invest- 
ments and the overall yield will reveal that the machine B is more pro- 
fitable than the machine A. If therefore a group of mutually exclusive 
investments is available, a direct comparison of their yields will not 
necessarily lead to the correct choice of the best alternatives. It is neces- 
sary to analyse the investment proposals two at a time, decide which one 
of each pair is more desirable, and then compare the more desirable 
investment with one of the others to decide which of these two is more 
desirable, continuing until a process of elimination the best one can be 
ascertained. By contrast, the present value method indicates immediately 
which one of a group of mutually exclusive projects is most desirable. 
This is a very decisive and unique advantage of Net Present Value Method, 
which the proponents of the Yield Method should also accept. 

Another drawback of the yield method is that on certain occasions, 
it becomes meaningless, as in the following case: 


Year Cash proceeds Cash outlay 


I 1000 — 
II — 2000 
Ill 1500 — 


If r is the rate of yield. then r is given by the equation 
1500 r2 — 2000 r-+- 1000—0 


ie. 3r2 -4r+2=0 
giving 4+ /8i 
eat aa a Ser 
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This shows that the equation has no real solution and hence the invest- 
ment has no yield. But it has a positive present value for all rates of 
interest. 

On the basis of the preceding discussion, we can draw certain broad 
conclusions regarding the circumstances when each method can be 
employed with the greatest advantage. When the problem is to accept or 
reject a capital investment project, and when both methods can be equally 
employed for the purpose, then the yield method is better, since it gives 
the measure of profitability in concerete terms. If the problem is one of 
choosing one project out of many mutually exclusive projects, the present 
value method is to be employed. The yield method will very often lead 
to wrong results if decision is taken on the face values of the yield rates. 
When there are negative cash flows, that is when the capital outlay comes 
in the middle, sometimes the yield method has no real solution and 
hence the present value method is to be employed in such circumstances. 
In general, the present value method is easier to deal with and does not 
require many calculations such as “trial and error” and simple inter- 
polation etc., necessary in the case of yield method. 


Annual capital charge method 


This is otherwise known as annuity method. Whenever a capital 
investment is made which gives rise to a constant net cash flow, it is 
possible to make use of this method. As such it is commonly used in 
public utilities in the nationalised industries. Since the net cash flows 
should be constant, its application is limited. If the net cash flow exceeds 
the capital charge, then the project is acceptable. If the initial invest- 
ment is Rs. 10,000 and the life of the machine is 3 years and the net cash 
flows are Rs. 3880 per year, assuming 5 as the cost of capital the annuity 
will be : 


(10,000 x 5%) (1.05)3 
(.05)3-1 
Since the net cash flow is Rs. 3,880, the project is acceptable. Since the 


application of this method is limited, no comparative study with the other 
methods is made. 


= Rs. 3670 


The Machine Replacement 


The Discounted Cash Flow Method is certainly an improvement 
over the other methods in that it takes cognizance of the time factor and 
yields better results. But, when an existing machine is to be replaced by 
a new machine, which has come into the field, so many factors are in- 
volved in taking a decision, that the problem becomes very complex and 
the Discounted Cash Flow Method does not serve the purpose. Deter- 
mining when to replace a machine is a difficult problem. With the very 
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rapid progress that is being made in technological development, machinery 
is more often superseded technologically than worn out by deterioration. 
This highlights the importance of replacing the old machines by new 
machines at appropriate times. It is because of the operating inferiority 
of the existing machine on one side and the operating superiority of the 
new machine on the other side. The management cannot always take a 
quick decision of replacing the existing machine by a new and more 
efficient one because of huge cost. As time passes on, the operating 
inferiority of the existing machine expressed in money value gets larger 
as newer and better machines are placed in the market. This concept is 
illustrated by line A in Figure 1. At the time we purchase a new machine, 
the operating inferiority is at a minimum but capital costs are at a maxi- 
mum. This is illustrated by line B in Figure 1. As time passes however, 
capital charges decrease and operating inferiority increases. Because of 
these adverse costs, the management is in a dilemma. The optimal timing 
of replacing the machine is decided by finding where the sum of these 
two adverse costs for the old machine exceeds the sum of these adverse 
costs for a new machine by such an amount as to make the purchase 
desirable and economically feasible. 

Relationship between capital costs and operating I[nferiority—Deriving 
this point, however is difficult because of very heavy Mathematical 
Calculations involved. 


Mapi’s formula* 


Mapi’s formula gives a short-cut to derive the answer. Mapi has 
done detailed research in this aspect and has come out with definite 
results. But the Mathematics involved is so complex that it is almost 
impossible within the reach of many managements to use this formula. 
But Mapi has realised this difficulty and devised certain charts from 
which the results can be read by an average man. 

It is common that all assets do not show a uniform declining trend 
in earnings. Mapi calls these trends “‘Projection Patterns of absolute 
earnings” and indicates that they can be grouped under three heads. 


(1) The standard projection pattern covers those assets whose 
earnings trends are constant. For example, when the estimated 
service life of the machine is one-half gone, the projected per- 
centage of earnings will also be decreased by one-half. 


(2) Mapi calls the second group, the variant A projection pattern. 
this pattern covers those assets whose percentage of earnings 
decreases less during the first half of the estimated life than the 
second half. 


* Business Investment Policy, Machinery and Allied Products Institute, Washington 
D.C. 1958. 
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(3) Mapi calls the third group, variant B which covers those assets 
whose earnings decrease more during the first half than in the 
second. 

Formulae to determine the projection patterns of earnings for these 

three types of assets are complicated. For example, the formula for the 
standard projection with a sum of degits tax depreciation is 


mee, 1) (Q—1P 1 — by PO" = =n - DF (0-1) 

nO (OT O7 =) 
Where C=the first-year capital usage expressed as a ratio of the total 
cost of the asset. 


C 


n= Service life in years. 
b= Rate of income-tax. 
W=Terminal salvage ratio. 
P=W" [1 -W+py-+(1-p)yrl/1 -5 
O=1+(1 —b)py+(1 - p)r 

Where p=ratio of borrowed to total capital. 


y=the rate of interest on borrowed capital. 
r=rate of after-tax return on equity capital. 


This is sufficient to prove the complexities of the calculations in using 
Mapi’s formulae. In order to avoid these complicated calculations, 
Mapi has developed a simple system employing three charts which make 
the application of the formulae both quick and easy. 

The procedure in attacking a problem according to Mapi’s formulae 
is as follows: 

The asset considered for replacement is called “‘the defender” and 
the proposed replacement asset is called the “‘challenger”’. To judge 
whether a proposed replacement will pay, the Mapi method compares 
the “adverse minimum ”’ figures for the challenger and defender. The 
challenger’s adverse minimum is obtained from a diagram that gives an 
approximate solution of the Mapi’s formula. The defender’s adverse 
minimum is the sum of (1) the next-year defender inferiority to the 
challenger (2) the prospective loss in defender salvage value during the 
next year and (3) one year’s interest on the defender’s present salvage 
value. The next year defender inferiority is the sum of the challenger’s 
next year income advantage and operating cost advantage. Mapi’s 
system thus offers a means for ranking the profitability of various re- 
placement proposals by indicating their urgency expressed as a percentage 
after tax returns on investments. Decision can be taken on the basis of 
this “urgency rating’. 

A simple example will make the position clear: 

A company can instal a new drilling machine for Rs. 1,40,000. The 
machine has a service life of 12 years. Salvage at the end of 12 years is 
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estimated to be 10% of the capital cost. The company’s previous ex- 
perience indicates that the equipment will have a standard pattern of 
projected earnings. Depreciation charged is according to declining 
balance method. The other particulars are as follows: 


RS. 
Decrease in direct labour cost 49,500 
Increase in maintenance cost 1,000 
Increase in power cost 500 
Increase in inventory 425 
Increase in Property Taxes and Insurances 1,500 
Additional income from sub-contracting 7,500 


Income Tax 50% 


Mapi has devised a number of standard forms for entering these 
particulars. The forms are too lengthy to be produced here. Only the 
summary of the workings relevant to this problem is shown here. 


Summary of Analysis 


I. REQUIRED INVESTMENT 


RS. 
Installed capital cost 1,40,000 
Other capital costs — 


Net Investment required —_1,40,000 


ee 


II. NEXT YEAR ADVANTAGE FROM THE PROJECT 
(Using first year of project report) 


Effect of project on operating costs. 
Increase Decrease 


1. Diurect labour cost — 49,500 
2. Maintenance cost 1,000 — 
3. Power cost 500 — 
4. Inventory cost 425 — 
5. Property Taxes and Insurances 1,500 — 
6. Subcontracting ee 
Total: 3,425 57,000 
7. Next year operating advantage= 57,000 — 3425 
cay ge Cafe 


Since income-tax is 50% after allowing for income-tax, the savings will 
be=Rs. 26,788/- 


Costs 


Time 


B Capital Costs 
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From the corresponding Mapi’s chart (Figure 2) for standard pattern of 
projected earnings which gives the chart percentage for excess of the 
capital consumption (or cost) over and above the income-tax savings, the 
percentage corresponding to an asset of 12 years life period, having a 
10% salvage ratio percent for declining balance depreciation, the per- 
centage is read as 4.4%. The installed cost is multiplied by this number 
yielding 1,40,000 x4.4%=—Rs. 6,160. This figure according to Mapi 
represents the excess of the capital consumption over and above the 
income-tax savings of Rs. 26,788 leaving Rs. 20,628 as a net available 
return on investment. Thus by a few simple calculations we have found 
out what our net available savings will be next year after allowances for 
taxes and capital consumption. Expressed as a return of investment this 


would be 
ai x 100=15% (Approximately) 

This new treatment of replacement, including its allowances for deprecia- 
tion as well as income-tax, offers a considerable advantage for a quick 
calculation of the profitability of a proposed investment. In addition, it 
makes possible an easy comparison of the urgency of various replacement 
proposals by ranking the percentage return on investment. Though 
Mapi’s formula originated only in 1958, it is widely applied in United 
States for taking decisions on machine replacement problems. In India, 
this has not become popular, despite its proved superiority over other 
methods. Both in public and private sector, huge amounts are spent 
every year in replacing the existing machines and equipments, and if 
decision is taken on the basis of Mapi’s formula, efficiency in capital 
utilization will be greatly enhanced. 


Conclusion 


In India, the management, both in Public and Private sector, has 
not yet fully realised the importance of applying the latest techniques for 
evaluating the profit-potential of the various investment proposals. 
Decisions on capital investment are mostly taken blindly or on applying 
unsuitable techniques, resulting in wrong actions. It is high time that 
the Indian management applied these more sophisticated techniques 
while taking decisions on capital projects, as it will go a long way in 
improving the economy of the nation. 
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JOB SATISFACTION: THE FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE 


(A study in an industrial concern in Hubli) 


C. N. PARASHIVAMURTHY* 


Introduction: 


PP this paper an effort is made to bring out the factors contributing to 

job satisfaction in a small industry in Mysore State. The results of 
the study are confined to a particular factory in the city of Hubli. Job 
satisfaction, says Smith, is “‘any combination of psychological, physio- 
logical and environmental circumstances that causes a person truthfully 
to say, I am satisfied with the job.” (1955:114) The combination of 
physical, psychological and social factors including particularly those 
factors pertaining to work and working conditions go together to deter- 
mine the job satisfaction or dissatisfaction of a worker. It is found that 
six socio-psychological and physical factors are related to job satisfac- 
tion which are briefly discussed in the following lines: 


1. Personal adjustment 


It is. said that job dissatisfaction is primarily caused by personal 
maladjustment. Poor health, too-low or too-high intelligence and per- 
sonality difficulties are thought to account for most of the differences in 
the levels of job satisfaction. Here, therefore, the task would be to dis- 
cover aptitude, ability and interest of the worker to place him on the 
right job. 


2. Type of work 


Some workers find their work interesting and satisfying, and some 
do not. One person might consider a task boring, yet another person 
might report the same task as satisfying, which depends on the capacities 
and qualifications of the individual. 


3. Fellow workers 


Since human beings are social beings by nature, it is to be expected 
that social factors, will have some bearing on employee’s attitudes and 
morale. In many cases, the increase in efficiency resulting from rest 
periods is partially caused by the opportunity to get together and improve 
social relationships during the pause. 


4. Supervisors and supervision 
The worker usually has more contact with his supervisor than with 
any other representative of management. The supervisor must approach 


* The author is indebted to Dr. K. Chandrasekhariah, Dr. M. C. Pradhan ae 
Prof. H. M. Marulasiddaiah, for their help in writing this article. 
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the worker with a clinical as well as legalistic attitudes. This may give 
the worker a chance to tell his side of the facts (if there are differences of 
opinion or misunderstanding) to overcome his ignorance, oversight, 
' worry and the like. The importance of the worker-supervisor relation- 
ship as a cause of job satisfaction or otherwise can hardly be questioned. 


5. The company policies 


People dislike to work blindly without knowing why they are asked 
to do something though they are paid. So it is not harmful but on the 
otherhand profitable to give workers a little inside information about 
what and why of things that are going on there. Failure to maintain 
clear-cut, adequate business and personnel policies, failure to pass on 
adequate information of day to day affairs along with policies on to 
workers, orders without reasons or failure to communicate reasons in a 
convincing manner; ignoring complaints, careless instructions and the 
like may result.in the dissatisfaction of workers on their job. 


6. Job status 


The attitude of the family, friends and neighbours towards the job 
are very dear to the worker, as they are imbued with social values. The 
most general and conspicuous mark of one’s status is the wages that one 
receives. In a community where the individuals are unable to assess the 
social values of a job by personal knowledge, and especially in a pecuniary- 
achievement oriented money economy, the common denominator of 
money is generally employed: the higher the wages the more important 
the work is thought to be. But the fellow workers’ judgement of occupa- 
tional status of a particular worker, may be based on how the work is 
done, rather than on how much pay the worker receives. The data have 
been analysed in the light of the above mentioned six factors which 
influence job satisfaction or dissatisfaction of workers. 


Method of study 


The number of workers employed in the factory were two hundred 
seventy (270). Of them one hundred and seventy-six were permanent 
employees and the rest, ninety-four, temporary. Among the permanent 
workers forty-four were interviewed. Stratified random sampling method 
was used and proportional representation was given to four different 
sections. Every fourth name in the specially prepared list (in the alpha- 
betical order of their names) of the workers was taken as the random 
number. An interview schedule was used to interview the workers. | 


Analysis of different factors 


For the sake of convenience, the responses of the interviewees were 
given scores, i.e., one score for a negative response and two scores for a 
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positive response, since the responses were recorded as yes/no. In this 
way, the total score for each factor was calculated. Thus the maximum 
score for an item or factor for forty-four (44) workers may be eight- 
eight (88) and minimum may be forty-four (44). 

(44 x2=88 and 44x 1=44). 

The actual score for the factors range between 47 — 85. The different 
factors (48) have been placed at different levels of satisfaction, on the 
basis of the scores of each factor. The levels are fixed with the following 
scores for each factor and a number of factors coming under each level 
is also shown. 


Levels of satisfaction Score range No. of factors 
Dissatisfying factors 47 — 59 16 
Partially satisfying factors 60 — 72 14 
Satisfying factors 73 -85 18 
Total: 48 


This shows that there are 48 factors that influence job satisfaction. 
The total number of factors which are contributing to satisfaction are 
18 and 16 for dissatisfaction. Though there are 14 partially satisfying 
factors they can neither be included in the satisfying factors nor dis- 
satisfying factors. However, they may also influence any of the two. 

The table on page 126 indicates the different factors contributing to 
satisfaction at different levels. Out of all the dissatisfying factors (16), 
the number of dissatisfying factors related to company policies are 14 
and out of all the satisfying factors (18) the number of satisfying factors 
related to company policies are only five. This is indicative of the fact 
that the workers’ dissatisfaction over their jobs is mainly due to the type 
of the policies that the company has adhered to. Company policies, 
especially those that are concerned with wages, occupy the most important 
place in the workers’ way of life in industry, if not the total life of the 
workers, as he has to live on the earnings in the factory. ; 

To make the reader understand better two (most) satisfying and 
two (most) dissatisfying factors are discussed below: 


(1) Satisfying factors 

(a) Physical working conditions: It has been recognized that 
healthy atmosphere in a factory is necessary for workers to do their job 
well. The cleanliness or lack of it, at the work place, the ventilation and 
the lighting arrangements are all a part of physical setting in which the 
worker has to operate. 


125 
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This study reveals that the workers, as a whole, feel that the physical 
working conditions in the factory are satisfactory. The workers consider 
this as a very important factor in the satisfaction over the job. This 
factory has been newly built and so the physical set-up Rs to be 
congenial for work and satisfaction of the workers. 


(b) Hours of work: According to the section 51 of the Indian 
factories Act of 1948, no adult worker shall be required or allowed to 
work in a factory for more than forty-eight hours in any week, i.e. eight 
hours a day. Apart from providing relaxation to the limbs, limited 
hours of work do influence the workers to have satisfaction over their 
jobs. 


In this factory, the workers have lunch-break between 12.00 noon 
and 2. p.m. The factory management has made arrangements to serve 
tea at the workspot at 10.00 a.m. and 4.00 p.m. and then the workers 
take rest for ten minutes. The workers feel satisfied with the hours of 
work (i.e. eight hours of work and the recess) and consider this also as 
an important factor in job satisfaction. 7 


(2) Dissatisfying factors 

(a) Absence of welfare facilities: Often new organizations place 
more emphasis on attaining increased production from the very begining, 
with the result that the welfare facilities for the workers within and out- 
side the factory are neglected. It is said that, since the employees them- 
selves are the sections-in-charge, they insist on increased production 
without caring for organizing welfare activities. The workers are not 
totally ignorant of the legal obligation on the part of the employers, to 
provide welfare facilities to them. They seem to feel that they have not 
been provided with all the facilities. Hence this factor seems to lead to 
(great) dissatisfaction amongst the workers. 


(b) Lack of training facilities: It.is a general feeling that trained 
workers can function more effectively and efficiently than the raw hands. 
The workers in this factory feel that they would be able to do their job 
more efficiently, if they are given training. When the workers feel that 
they are not given training, it not only shows the lack of training facility 
but also the need for training. 


The five factors 


The forty-four workers interviewed were asked to select in order of 
preference, the following five factors, which are considered to have the 
greater effect on their attitude towards the job. The five factors are job 
security, wages, supervisors, type of work and co-workers. 


‘It was found that the following were the five factors in order of 
perference given by the workers: 
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1. Wages 

2. Job security 

3. Co-workers 

4. Supervisors and 


5. Type of work. 

The fact that a particular factor was mentioned more frequently could 
be interpreted as an index of dissatisfaction than others. For example, 
the fact that the employees in three sections (out of four sections) men- 
tioned wages and job security much more frequently than the other 
employees in another section, suggests, these factors were less satisfactory 
in those sections. On the other hand, the fact that the same employees 
mentioned type of work, supervisors and co-workers much less frequently 
than the employees in other section indicates that these factors are more 
satisfactory. 


Conclusions 


There are several factors that favourably influence job satisfaction. 
Eighteen out of forty-eight factors are found to be contributing towards 
the satisfaction of workers. Sixteen factors evidently contribute to dis- 
satisfaction and fourteen factors neither contributed to satisfaction nor 
to dissatisfaction, since they fall in the partially satisfying group. Thus 
the factors which contribute towards satisfaction are more than the rest. 
The fact that there are sixteen dissatisfying factors, out of which fourteen 
are related to the company policies, invites the attention of the manage- 
ment and shows that some thing is to be done to improve these factors 
(or conditions). Finally, the workers, while arranging the five factors in 
the order of preference, consider wages and job security as important 
factors in achieving job satisfaction, which are at present dissatisfying. 
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CHANGING ASPECTS OF INDIAN RURAL LIFE 
K. CHANDRASEKHARIAH 


Se in Indian rural life are very few and even the studies that are 
available do not conform to a common pattern. Some are total 
studies of villages and they do not touch on any specific aspect of rural 
life. They try to present a picture of the totality of rural existence indicat- 
ing some of the striking features found in it. Other types of studies take 
specific aspects of rural life and subject them to detailed analysis. In 
both these types of studies, the descriptive method is largely used, provid- 
ing us with a descriptive account of the facts observed and their inter- 
connections. A step towards a scientific study of rural life is taken in 
thesé studies in the sense that different levels of investigation are taken 
up utilizing known methods of scientific description. 

However, it must be pointed out that these studies are not strictly 
comparable since the framework of study and the methods used vary. 
Also, there are personal factors like interest with which a project is 
worked out and the extent of familiarity with the field. 

Under such circumstances, it becomes necessary to emphasise more 
and more such data about rural life which lend themselves easily to 
comparisons. This stage is yet to be reached and consequently we feel 
that we still do not know as much as we should about Indian rural life. 

One such aspect of Indian rural life about which one would like to 
be better informed is the impact of outside influences and the consequent 
changes in rural life. Village life, no doubt, is subject to outside influences 
and is consequently subject to change. But change is slow and gradual 
and hence it seems as though we do not notice any changes at all. To 
stress this point, we may observe the life in villages which are close to 
an urban centre and also the life in villages which are somewhat remote 
from urban centres. In the one case, the influences of urban life are 
clearly observed, while in the other, the urban influences are not so 
clearly manifest. By ignoring the fact of proximity of villages to urban 
centres and the implications of rural-urban interrelationships, our under= 
standing of rural life is subject to serious lapses. 

Changes in village life are drawing the attention of Sociologists as 
the villages are increasingly participating in the life of the larger society. 
What happens in the villages is no more a matter of indifference to the 
larger spheres of society since the affairs within the villages have wider 
ramifications. It is increasingly becoming clear that there are very few 
institutions and groups in the village which have a purely local context. 
The bonds of locality, though still strong, are slowly extending to wider 
spheres transcending the boundaries of neighbourhood and community. 
Through their institutions and associations, the villages claim wider 
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recognition to their interests, since it is fully realised that most of these 
interests cannot be fulfilled with local resources alone. The villages are 
thus gradually being sucked into the stream of the great society with 
consequences to both. 

The Indian peasant is realizing that agriculture is no more a simple 
operation and that it is becoming a complex task involving definite 
skills. The age-old methods of agriculture still persist, but the peasant 
is not slow to recognise their limitations. Without the new skills, his 
efficiency as a cultivator is low. He can find for himself that those who 
have adopted new methods are more efficient than himself. He also 
realises the fact that the new skills can be acquired only through the 
help of outsiders. Thus his very views about the outside world are chang- 
ing. It cannot be said that an average Indian peasant shows no concern 
in respect of the total yields from his land. His life fortunes are dependent 
on the yields from his land and consequently his concern for efficiency in 
his principal task is quite warranted. A progressive farmer is well known 
locally and he enjoys a certain prestige in the locality. 

In spite of all this, if the average peasant is poor and finds himself 
helpless in the face of adverse circumstances, there must be adequate 
reasons for it. The average size of a farm in India is small. The income 
from such farms is very low and there is no question of capital savings 
at all, when the basic needs of the family cannot be adequately met. 
The entire family has to work ceaselessly and even then the returns of 
hard toil are too meagre to keep the family above want. With tradi- 
tional methods of land cultivation, the number of persons required to 
cultivate an acre of land is high whereas the capacity of the same acre 
of land to support persons is low. This is the reason why the yield per 
worker in India is one of the lowest in the world. 

But the problem of high investment in labour is not easily solved by 
sheer involvement of the family in cultivation. A gradual decline in the 
number of adult working members in the farm family is observed. Ade- 
quate family labour is not available to work on land. This is a direct 
consequence of the changes in the structure of rural family. When it is 
realized that the capacity of an average farm family to hire labour is low, 
the consequences of a fewer persons working on land can easily be 
imagined. Parts of land are left idle, crops that require heavy investments 
in labour are avoided thus narrowing down the choice of crops and 
seasonal cultivation becomes the settled pattern of agricultural activity. 
Traditional modes of exchange cannot be sustained under such condi- 
tions. 

Family farms are small and they are broken up into tiny fields 
situated in different parts of the village. The median number of frag- 
mented fields in any given village may indicate the extent of fragmenta- 
tion of family farm. Where the degree of fragmentation is high, the 
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fields cannot be effectively protected from the roaming cattle, rodents 
and wild animals. The intricate balance of relationships between the 
home and the farm is thus at stake through fragmentation. 

The farm home has another burden to bear. Children are important 
in the farm family. The large size of the farm families is due to the high 
proportion of children. Children have to be cared for till they come of 
age and when they are grown up they become so deeply involved in 
farm work that they add to the pressure of population on land. Far 
larger number of persons become involved in farming than is needed 
leading to a steady rise in the number of landless persons. With in- 
adequate education at school, the link with the family and the family 
tradition is strong for the children brought up in a rural environment. 

The rural family which is the hub of rural social organization needs 
to be strengthened with the available resources of modern knowledge. 
The problem of rural welfare is complex and has many facets. The 
material resources of the rural family have to be improved, but at the 
same time there are aspects of rural welfare which touch on the general 
social well-being of the family. In the task of developing a sense of 
effective citizenship in the rural population which is really the principal 
task of a rural welfare programme, the inseparability of social, economic 
and political measures is affirmed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN INDIA 
S. G. HIREMATH 


| Pe act Society as a special field of social investigation came into 

prominence during the latter half of the 19th century. A special 
branch of Rural Sociology can be said to have originated with the appoint- 
ment of the “Commission on Community Life in America’’. Under the 
leadership of Dean Ball, the commission undertook a systematic study of 
the various aspects of rural life. With the publication of the commission’s 
findings an impetus was given for similar studies in America. Widespread 
interest was evinced by the public in the nature and function of village 
communities. A number of independent as well as government-—sponsored 
studies were undertaken. So much so, that by the time of the First 
World War, a fairly adequate knowledge with regard to village communi- 
ties in America was accumulated. A special department with the main 
goal of collecting, analysing and interpreting data regarding the life in 
the village communities was set up under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture. This department did good work and by 1930, when the 
great depression set in, a systematic body of knowledge regarding rural 
life was ready. This, no doubt, facilitated formulation of official policies 
to check effectively the havoc of depression in the rural areas. Personnel 
trained in the facts of rural life in all its varied dimensions, proved an 
effective machinery to tackle the problem of depression successfully. The 
government of U.S.A. was more than convinced of the usefulness of a 
systematic study of the village communities and as a result made available 
adequate funds for prominent social researchers to conduct research in 
rural life. Thus, under the patronge of the government, as also of other 
academic societies, rural Sociology as a new branch of sociology gained 
strength. A significant landmark in the history of the development of 
this special branch of sociology came in the year 1937 when Rural Socio- 
logical Society was established. Earlier in 1936, the Journal of Rural 
Society was started with a view to provide a forum for discussion of 
problems pertaining to Rural Society and also to bring together specia- 
lized personnel who were interested in the study of Rural Societies. This, 
in short, was how Rural Sociology as a special field of social investiga- 
tion developed in the U.S.A. 

The same interest to investigate into the problems of rural society 
and formulate policies on the basis of these findings was not evinced in 
India for quite a long time. Though the British were impressed by the 
continuity and innate tenacity of these little republics, and their main 
interest was focussed in tightening their rein of control over the newly- 
won territory. The attention of the British administrators paid to the 
village communities was only secondary and incidental. Various famine 
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commissions and agricultural commissions were set up time and again 
by the British to investigate into the problems of rural society. And, 
indeed, quite a few of these commissions stressed the need for a systematic 
study of the rural societies, which they thought, was essential for solving 
many of the problems that plagued the village communities. However, 
in spite of these recommendations very little was done to encourage 
investigations into the rural life and much less to promote a systematic 
study of the village communities. 

Pioneering work in Rural Sociology in India can, however, be said 
to have commenced by the British administrator-scholars who undertook 
a study of village communities in India partly as a part of their administra- 
tive duties and partly out of their academic interest in the subject. Es- 
pecially those officials assigned with the work of preparing the Gazetteers 
have done commendable work. These district and state Gazetteers 
painstakingly prepared by these devoted men still remain the most 
authentic and unrivalled documents of numerous institutions, custom, 
usages and traditions of the village communities throughout India. 
Besides these, there were historians and Indologists who wrote on Indian 
Society. But, by the very nature of their field of pursuit, their main 
interest and focus of attention was the historical evolution, and the 
attention that they paid to the village communities and their institutions 
was only secondary. And whatever attention they could spare for the 
village communities and their institutions was centred only on those 
aspects that appealed to them as being most spectacular or most unusual 
or striking. These men who always wrote for the readers in England 
tended to exaggerate some aspects of rural life, and had a tendency of 
sensationalizing some of the customs and traditions of the village com- 
munities. As a result, the little that is to be found about the village com- 
munities in these historical treatises is highly distorted and does not 
provide an adequate perspective of the life in the village communities. 

However, a real pioneering work in the study of village communi- 
ties in India can be said to have commenced with the publication of the 
famous books by Henry Maine, namely,! the Ancient Law* Village com- 
munities in the East and West and Early? History of Institutions. The 
first and the last mentioned works deal with the theories regarding the 
evolution of society in general. But in both these books there is a good 
deal of reference to the village communities in India which provide a 
real insight into the life of village communities. However, the book on 
“Village Communities in the East and West’ by the author can be said to 
be the first real good work on the subject. Though much of the writings 
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of the learned author on Indian society have now been subjected to 
severe, and sometimes one feels, unjust criticism, they are unrivalled in 
their approach, and for a keen student, they open new vistas of investiga- 
tion. 

It will not be out of place to discuss here, in brief, the main thesis of 
Henry Maine with regard to the village communities in India.* His 
main hypothesis is that the Indians especially the Aryans being the 
descendants of the same recial stock as that of the Europeans, had deve- 
loped social institutions which were very much similar to those deve- 
loped by their counterparts in Europe. Therefore he wrote that, as in 
the West, village communities in India, came into existence when a 
‘fused mass of men’ who were related by blood settled down on a parti- 
cular piece of land and started agriculture as the main pursuit of their 
livelihood. The early village communities were very much like big joint- 
families where everything was done together. The land in the village for 
example, was collectively owned, co-operatively cultivated and jointly 
enjoyed by all the members of the village community. There was a 
chief in each village who commanded absolute authority over all the 
members of the village. Much of his authority was derived from the 
fact that he symbolised the ancestors from whom all the members of 
the village were believed to have descended. Very much like in the 
earlier stages of hunting, pastoral life and collection, in this stage of 
agriculture too, every thing was done in common. In other words, 
there was no idea of private property. But these early village communi- 
ties gradually changed with the increase in the population. As a result 
of growth in the local population and also due to influx of ‘outsiders’ 
the size of the village communities increased. The compact, closely- 
knit, early village communities increased in size and as a consequence, 
much of their earlier characteristics underwent change. One important 
factor that brought about fundamental change in the entire organization 
was the weakening of kinship bond as a result of the influx of outsiders 
into the village communities. In these early times kinship was the most 
powerful bond of union that occupied a pivotal role in the entire orga- 
nization. But the newcomers who were not real-kinsmen had scant 
regard for kinship. They neither recognised nor had any respect for this 
bond. They often disregarded the vital bond of unity and tended to 
disrupt the entire organization. This threat was first seen in the weaken- 
ing of the authority structure. The Chief’s authority which was mainly 
based on the fact of his being the fountainhead of the kin-bond that 
bound the brother-hood came to be increasingly challenged by these 
‘outsiders’. Asa result the hold of the chief on the village affairs weakened. 


4. Maine, Sir Henry: Village Communities in the East and West, John Murray, 
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Fissiparous tendencies which were kept in abeyance by the Chief for so 
long, came to the surface. Private families were established away from 
the original joint family. And ultimately the land was divided and was 
privately owned by each family. At the end, the village communities 
came to be what they are today ‘an assemblage of families’. The Chief 
was replaced by council of elders or panchayats, with representatives 
from all families in the village. This, in brief, is the main thesis of his 
book with regard to the origin and development of village communities 
in India. He also traces some of the important factors that led to the 
decay of some of the traditional institutions such as the panchayat system, 
joint-family etc. 

Another important book that followed Maine’s work was written 
by Baden-Powell> entitled Indian village community. This is a well docu- 
mented book that provides a close insight into the intricate organization 
of village communities in India. Baden-Powell was in a better position 
than Henry Maine to study the village communities closely. As an 
Officer assigned with the work of the land-revenue system he had an 
opportunity of having a first hand knowledge of the village communities. 
Land and its cultivation formed the nucleus of these agrarian societies, 
and in pursuit of its tenure system, Baden-Powell had to study the various 
institutions of the village communities that were in one way or other 
connected with land and its cultivation. His book is the outcome of a 
thorough investigation into the customs, usages and institutions of the 
village communities of India. It contains a wealth of material dealing 
with the life of the village communities. Baden-Powell however did not 
agree with some of the views expressed by Henry Maine with regard to 
the origin and development of village communities in India. Especially, 
his views with regard to the mode of ownership and cultivation of village 
land differed greatly from those of Henry Maine. Baden-Powell dis- 
tinguished two types of village communities namely the raiyatwari village 
and the joint-type village. The joint-type village very much corresponded 
to the description of the early village communities given by Henry Maine. 
But the raiyatwari villages differed from the joint-type villages in the 
fact that the land in the village was privately owned and severally culti- 
vated. There was no joint-ownership of land. Each village had its here- 
ditary headman who was responsible for the management of village 
affairs. 

The controversy between these two early students of village com- 
munities in India hinges on the question as to whether it was the raiyatwari 
villages or the joint-type villages that were native to India. According to 
Henry Maine, evolution of the village communities in India, as elsewhere 
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in the world, followed the general pattern of development indicated by 
him. But as opposed to this view, Baden-Powell claims that the raiyatwari 
villages are the original type of villages in India, and the joint-type 
villages developed only with the advent of the Aryans. One main reason 
for this was that the Aryans had a very strong clan organization and a 
deep-rooted faith in the ancestor-cult. This belief-system led to the 
establishment of joint-type village communities which were very similar 
to the large patriarchal joint-families. He indicates the fact that the 
joint-type villages are found predominantly to the North of the Vindyas 
where the influence of the Aryans was utmost. Whereas the raiyatwari 
villages, which were developed by the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India are 
still retained in their original form in South India which is the stronghold 
of the Dravidians and where the impact of Aryan influence was the least. 
It is not proposed to enter into this controversy here. This controversy 
is recorded here with a view to indicate the scientific investigation which 
has been conducted by these two eminent men. Their views, though 
controversial, do provoke thinking minds and provide a line of investi- 
gation. 

A new stage in the history of development of rural sociology can be 
said to have commenced with the publication of two books by two Indian 
Scholars namely Sir John Mathai® and Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee.7 
Both these books it appears, were inspired by the political unrest in 
India. Gandhiji® who spearheaded the independence movement in India 
exhorted his followers, students and scholars to take up the study of 
villages in India. A scientific study of the problems of the village com- 
munities and their solution was the main aim of his Sarvodaya Scheme. 
As a result, increased attention was paid to the village communities and 
their development. It was during this period that the book? Village 
Government in British India was published. This book was closely followed 
by the famous book Local Government in Ancient India'°, by the learned 
scholar Dr. Mookerjee. The former book is confined to the British 
period and it deals with some of the rural institutions that were function- 
ing in the village communities during the British period. The latter book 
has a wider scope in which the learned author provides us with an insight 
into the nature of ancient Indian policy. Right from the very early times 
foreigners were impressed by the innate tenacity of the village com- 
munities in India. Most of them have recorded in their memoirs this 
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indestructible nature of the village communities in India. Though all of 
them have recorded this fact, none, however, ventured to give a scientific 
explanation of this fact. It was Dr. R. K. Mookerjee!! who first tried to 
give a satisfactory explanation. He writes that this was largely due to 
the unique relation between the state, that is, the government, and society, 
that is, the village community in the past. India presented the rare 
picture of the state and society co-existing apart from, and in some 
degree, independent of each other as distinct and separate units or entities. 
Both of them were independent organisms with distinct and well-defined 
structures and functions of their own. The limits of state interference 
were accordingly so defined and fixed as not to encroach upon the sphere 
of the activities of the village social organization. The functions of the 
State were restricted to ‘the irreducible minimum’ viz. the protection of 
life and property and the realization of revenue for the proper execution 
of its functions. Even this was true only during times of peace and 
tranquillity. The moment there was any political disturbance at the 
centres of government even this slender link was withdrawn, thus render- 
ing the village communities completely immune to external factors of 
social change. Therefore the village communities continued to exist with 
little or no change in their organization for centuries. 

This was in marked contrast to the situation in the West, where the 
tendency has been towards a progressive extension of state interference 
and control over the affairs of the village until the ideal of complete 
nationalization was attained. The state beginning as an agent of society 
became its master, where the king was not only the head of the state but 
of the society as well. In a monolithic organization of this nature where 
there is a close organic link between the state and society, the village com- 
munities were exposed to the forces of social change. When there was 
the slightest change at the centres of power their immediate repercussion 
was recorded in the remote villages with a corresponding change in their 
institutions. This was the main reason why the momentous transition 
from an agricultural-rural-culture to an industrial-urban-culture was 
achieved smoothly with minimum distrurbances within a period of half a 
century in the West. The entire organization was geared to the new 
system of industrial-urban civilization. This transition, we notice, has 
not been so smooth in India. 

A good amount of literature has been forthcoming with regard to 
village communities in India after the advent of independence. Both 
Indian as well as the Western scholars—especially from America—have 
undertaken a number of research projects on the village communities. 
There has been marked difference in the approach to the study of these 
communities. The earlier writings of the British officers betray a sense of 
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detached aloofness which characterised the relation between the British 
rulers and the subject Indians. Moreover, most of their observations 
were essentially based on second hand data that they collected through 
their assistants and local informants. But in the recent approach of the 
American and also the Indian Scholars we find a marked change. Unlike 
their predecessors, who drew on vast canvasses and developed broad 
theories about the evolution of Indian society, the present researchers 
choose a particular village or at the most a group of villages for an 
intensive study. They live in the village for years and observe the life 
in the village by being participants in it. This approach, despite its 
shortcomings, has proved highly successful in yielding a systematic, 
coherent, picture of the village communities in various parts of India. 
The credit of setting a tone for this type of study should go to Dr. Dube!2 
who with the help of a team of specialists, conducted a systematic survey 
of a single village, Shamirpet in Andhra Pradesh, and wrote the new 
popular book Indian Village’. 

Though it cannot as yet be claimed that these scholars have succeeded 
in developing any fundamental theories with regard to the structure and 
function of the village communities in India, it can however be said 
that they are on the threshold of developing systematised theories. Some 
of the concepts developed by these various studies have proved very 
handy tools of analysis of the village social organization. Dr. M. N. 
Srinivas for instance, in his book Religion and Society Among Coorgs'3 
has developed the three important concepts of dominant caste, Sanskritiza- 
tion and Westernization which have proved very useful tools to analyse 
the caste dynamics in Indian Society. Dr. Majumdar!4 in his book 
Caste and Communication has highlighted the symbiotic organization of 
the castes in the village life throughout India. O. Lewis!> in his book 
Life in a North Indian Village has highlighted the important function of 
factions in the group dynamics in the villages. F. G. Bailey!® in his 
book Caste and the Economic Frontier analyses the economic function of 
caste in Indian villages. There are numerous other works which deal 
with special aspects of rural life such as leadership, economic organiza- 
tion, political organization etc., which provide an useful account of rural 
life in India. 
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With the launching of the Community Development Programme and 
with a strong bias towards the over all development of the village com- 
munities, various research studies are being sponsored by the Planning 
Commission, the State and Central Governments and also Universities. 
As a result, a systematic body of knowledge regarding the village com- 
munities in India is being developed. Therefore one feels that the time 
is not far when Indian Rural Sociology can claim an honoured position 
as a special field of scientific investigation. 


NAMING CHILDREN AMONG THE LINGAYAT FAMILIES 
D. A. CHEKKI 


Ww™ is there in a name? said Shakespeare. But as we know names 
are all important. Names of persons serve as important anchora- 
ges to individuals in society. In most communities of the world it is quite 
common to name the new born after their ancestors. The practice of 
naming children indicates the intimate relationships that exist between 
the present and the past generations. As one grows up, personal name 
becomes an integral part of one’s personality and numerous experiences 
are significantly associated with his or her name in the context of the 
family and kinship in particular and the wider community in general. 

The name is not only a means of displaying egoistic feelings and 
self-esteem but also a via media by which the achievements and failures 
affect a person. But interestingly enough one has no choice or say in 
having a name for one’s own self. Sociologically, names usually reflect 
the values and norms of the community. Personal names by and large 
indicate the caste or religious group to which one belongs. Moreover, 
they also suggest the ingroup feelings and the solidarity of the kin group. 
The following analysis of data obtained from Kalyan (Pseudonym), a 
suburban fringe community of Dharwar city, refers to the naming habits 
of the Lingayats. These Lingayats are illiterate peasants in the main. 
However, a section of the population in Kalyan is educated and engaged 
in urban occupation. 

Among them it has been customary to name the first born male 
child after the father’s father of the child. Among the children the first 
female born is named after the father’s mother of the child. The rest of 
the children are named after closely related ancestors of the kin group. 
That is to say they are named after gods and goddesses and saints of the 
Lingayats in particular and the Shaivites in general. Such method of 
naming children after their ascendant kin has been so crystallized and 
persistent that it is most common to find almost all persons living in the 
suburb with exactly the same names as those found in the previous 
generations. (see page 141 table 1) 

Of the genealogies collected from hundred and fifteen Lingayat 
households, those of fourteen households were taken up for detailed 
analysis. These genealogies reveal the traditional naming patterns as 
represented in the Models I and II. These traditional names account for 
about eighty per cent of the names that appear in the genealogies of all 
the households investigated. Names in Model I are more or less unique 
to the Lingayats representing their gods, goddesses and saints or indicat- 
ing their significant philosophy. These names are more common and 
more often repeated in the genealogies than those found in Model II. 
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Table I 


TRADITIONAL NAMING PATTERNS 


Model I Model I 

Males _ Females Males Females 
Basappa Basavva Adiveppa Chennavva 
Chanabasappa Chenbasavva Channappa Danavva 
Gurupadappa Gangavva Fakirappa Kallavva 
Mallikarjunappa Gadigevva Gangappa Mallavva 
Nanjundayya Nilavva Madivalappa Nagavva 
Shivalingappa Rudravva Siddappa Siddavva 
Ulavappa Shankravva Veerappa Yellavva. 


Names of both the models are repeated quite often in five or six genera- 
tions of the Lingayat genealogies. Names in Model II, however, are 
not necessarily unique to the Lingayats since these very names are also 
found among the non-Lingayats (except the Brahmans). There is another 
category of names, about twelve per cent, which do not appear in the 
genealogies so frequently. 

Traditionally, as the first and second child births normally take place 
at the woman’s parental home it was observed in 52.18 per cent of the 
cases that names were suggested by the mother of the child or by kin 
on the mother’s side, namely, mother’s mother, mother’s father, mother’s 
brother etc. Also it has been customary that child’s father’s sister should 
name the child ritually during the naming ceremony. In 34.78 per cent 
of the cases it was the father’s sister who performed this ritual role and 
got a gift in return. The naming ceremony usually takes place on the 
fifth or thirteenth day after the birth of the child. Relatives, neighbours 
and friends congregate and present gifts to the baby and the mother. 
The priest is invited to consult the position of stars and on his advice 
and that of elders a name is selected. 

Child’s father and relatives on father’s side have also a controlling 
voice in the naming affairs. In 40.87 per cent of the cases, children were 
given names as suggested by the father and by kin on father’s side, mostly 
father’s father and father’s mother. Name-giving is mostly the activity 
of women folk. Names of patrilateral kin are preferred to the names of 
matrilateral kin. However, names of matrilateral kin also occur, not 
infrequently, in case of female children. 

Even now, these traditional naming models serve as a frame of 
reference for the overwhelming majority of the Lingayats. Why do these 
people name their children after their ancestors? Motives are several as 
the informats themselves make clear: our children will also lead a good 
life and live long as our fore-fathers. It is a means to preserve the earlier 
seeds. It is a means to continue the family torch. We can remember our 
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ancestors often by giving the same names to our kids. We are so much 
indebted to our ascendants that we should pass on their names to posterity 
and should not at any cost erase their names. Moreover, our deceased 
parents and grand-parents take rebirth as our children. 

Such statements are common in Kalyan and suggest that the Lingayats 
see the image of the dead in the names of their ancestors and consider 
these names as vital instruments in the continuation of the lineage. 
Through the names are expressed the filial piety, respect and obedience, 
deep debt of gratitude and the warmth of feelings towards the relatives 
dead and gone. The very fact that 89.57 per cent of the respondents are 
strongly in favour of naming children after their deceased elders brings 
home clearly the intensity of kinship cohesion and the close link that 
cements generations-past, present and future. Such traditional naming 
patterns obviously indicate Lingayats’ strong orientation toward kin. 

However, slowly and steadily the new ideas and values of urban 
life are coming in. Modern means of communications, education, in- 
creasing influence of modern values have been responsible for the new 
ideals and aspirations among the Lingayats. The following Model III 
represents a gradual change that has been taking place in the habits of 
naming children among a few of the upper class in the suburb. 


Table 2. 


MODERN NAMING PATTERNS 


Model Iii 
Males Females 
Ashok Kamala 
Babu Kusuma 
Kumar Prema 
Satish Ratna 
Suresh Shobha 


Vijay Usha 


These names according to respondents are modern and fahionable 
adopted mostly from the movies. However, hardly eight per cent of 
such modern names are found in all the genealogies of Ego’s childrens’ 
and grand-childrens’ generations. There seems to be a general dis- 
inclination towards naming children in this modern fashion. 

Names in Model III are modern in contrast to those in the traditional 
naming Models I and II in the sense that the they are secular and do not 
indicate the caste to which one belongs. Modern names mostly indicate 
abstract qualities or physical and mental attributes or objects of nature 
and not necessarily the names of gods and goodesses. A few names in 
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Model III are, of course, traditional names which are modified and 
given a modern touch. 

In Kalyan, 7.83 per cent favour the practice of naming children 
according to modern ideals. These are a few educated young men who 
consider traditional names as too orthodox and primitive. An young 
house-wife said, ‘in the modern fashionable world old names do not 
appear to be nice and hence it is better to have names for our children 
from those of filmstars’. Another respondent remarked that ‘repetition 
of the same old names in the same family leads to calling two individuals 
as ‘Big Basappa’ and ‘Little Basappa’ and we need some variety in names’. 

However, 2.61 per cent are in favour of both ‘old’ and ‘new’ names. 
People rationalize and say that old names are good. They think modern 
names are a little better since they indicate the cherished values. A via 
media is adopted by some people, that is, they name the first born child 
after parents and grand-parents and the rest of the children especially the 
younger ones are given modern names. It is as they say “We have to 
adjust ourselves to the modern environment and accept new names as 
they are in vogue’. Neverthless, it is evident from the foregoing analysis, 
that among the Lingayats of Kalyan tradition weighs heavily in favour 
of naming children after their ancestors, thereby manifesting a strong 
kin-oriented culture. 


THE UNTOUCHABLES OF DHARWAR AND THEIR FESTIVALS 


N. K. KADETOTAD 


I SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
1. Introduction 


ee is an old institution in Hindu Society. Though now 
and then in the history of Hindu Society, attempts have been 
made to remove untouchability, this institution is still surviving in India. 
The constitution of India declares untouchability as a penal offence. 

Untouchables are sometimes described as “‘Scheduled Castes” or 
““depressed castes’. According to the Bombay Karnatak list of Un- 
touchables, there are about 14 castes. They are: 


1) Madiga; 2) Holeya; 3) Dhor; 
4) Samagar; 5) Machigar; 6) Asddi; 
7) Holedas; 8) Bhangi; 9) Mini Madiga; 
10) HAulsavar ; 11) Ldlabég; 12) Malkhan; 
13) Ramoshi and 14) Haldlakor. 
The castes among untouchables in Dharwar are: 
1) Chalwadi; 2) Samagar; 3) Machigar ; 
4) Dhor; 5) Hulsavar; 6) Ramoshi; 
7) Local Madar; 8) Teluga Madar; 9) Ldalabég and 


10) Malkhan. 


The institution of untouchability has kept these castes in one com- 
partment. Otherwise these castes do not feel or act in any way as one 
group. They do not feel that they are one caste. 


Table No. 1 


TRADITIONAL OCCUPATIONS 


Castes Traditional occupations 
1. Chalwadi 1. Sweepers 
2. Mddiga(Local) 2. Leather work 
3. Samagar Leather work 
4. Machigar Leather work 
5. Dhor Leather Tanning 
6. Malkhani 3. Scavengery 
7. Telugu Madar Leather work 
8. Raméshi 4. Warriors 
9. Lédlabég Scavengers 
10. 


Hulsavar Warriors 
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From the above table, we can note that there are 4 types of tradi- 
tional occupations among the untouchables: 1) Sweepers; 2) Leather 
workers 3) Scavengers and 4) Warriors. 

Now Machigars are becoming agriculturists. Telugu Mddigas have 
taken up scavengery. Rdamodshis and Hulsavar have taken up labour and 
services. Thus, untouchables do not now cling to their traditional occupa- 
tions. 


Mother Tongue 


The untouchables of Dharwar speak 3 languages as their mother 
tongue, though Kannada is spoken by all of them. 


Table No. 2 


MoTHER TONGUE 


a 


Castes Mother Tongue Families 

1. Méddigas (Local) Kannada 140 

2. Chalwdadi Kannada 78 

3. Samagar Kannada 145 

4. Machigar Kannada 36 

5. Maéddigas (Telugu) Telugu 44 

6. Hulsavar Marathi 19 

7. Ramoshi Marathi 27 / 

8. Dhor Marathi 41 

9. Ldlabég Hindi 5 
10. Malkhan Hindi 16 


a a 


Telugu Mddigas are staying in a separate colony. However, the 
mother tongue does not indicate their castes. Among the Marathi- 
speakers, Chalwadi is termed as Mahar and Madiga is termed as Mang. 
We find there are inter-marriages among these people speaking different 
languages. 


Population 


The total population of untouchables in Dharwar is 3407. The bulk 
of it belongs to Mddigas, Samagars, Dhors and Machigars. Ldlabégis 
are very few, though they are found in greater numbers in other cities 
of Bombay Karnatak. 


Caste Structure 


We can group these subcastes on the basis of the social distance. 
Samagar and Machgdr are very near. They can interdine though not 
intermarry. Chalwddi and Hulsavar come in the second group. They 
can interdine. There are few cases of inter-marriages also among them. 
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Dhérs, Mddigas and Ramoshis come in the third group as to their 
work of leather is concerned. But they do not inter marry or interdine. 
Some of the Ramoshis have married with Minimddigas. 

Ldlabégi and Malkhan come in the fourth group as to their work of 
scavengery. We can include the Telugu Médigas in this group as they 
have undertaken scavengery as their occupation. 

If we grade these subcastes in order of superiority according to 
their occupation, ritual purity and social customs they fall as under: 


1. Machigdar 2. Samagar 
3. Chalwédi 4. Hulsavar 
5. Dhor 6. Rdamoshi 
7. Mddar (Local) 8. Maddar (Telugu) 
9. Ldalabégi 10. Malkhdan 


Food 


Almost all the untouchables are non-vegetarians. Mddigas only eat 
the flesh of the dead cattle. Holeyas have left eating the flesh of the dead 
cattle. Other castes eat the flesh of the sheep, goat and fowls. Mddigas 
are supposed to be inferior as they eat the flesh of dead cattle. Some of 
the Mddigas, Holeyas, Dhors, Samagars and Machigdrs are not eating 
any kind of flesh. They have become purely vegetarians by the influence 
of Lingayat religion. Machigdrs, Samagdrs, Mddigas and Holeyas do 
not eat flesh at the time of some of the religious ceremonies. In the 
festivals connected with God Shiva or Bul-God namely in Shivardatri, 
Shravana, Kdadrahunnive and Mannettina Amdvashya. As Monday is 
supposed to be the day of God Shiva, they abstain from eating any 
kind of flesh. Sheep or goat is sacrificed in their homes and temples 
during the festivals connected with goddesses like Durgavva, Dyamavva, 
Kariyavva and Mariyavva. On the festival days like Mahdnavami and 
Hostila Hunnive, sheep or goat is sacrificed as they are connected with 
goddesses like Durgavva and Yallavva. 


Localities 


As to the localities of untouchables, Machigdrs and Chalwdédis live 
very near but separately. Rdmodshi live in the localities of Minimadigas. 
Samagars, Dhor and Machigdr are staying in adjacent streets. 

The Marathi-speaking Holeyas viz., Mahdrs, Hulsavar and Chalwédi 
are staying very near. Telugu Mddigas who are scavengers also stay very 
near to Mddigas. Ldlabégis and Malkhdnis though they are very few, 
they have got different localities. 

Mostly Muslims, tribal castes and lower castes of Hindus are stay- 
ing near and in the localities of untouchables. Muslims do not observe 
untouchability. Some of the castes are very much influenced by the 
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“Muslim culture. Malkhani observe most of the Muslim festivals and 
‘some of them have been converted into Muslim religion. 


~ 


Priesthood 


Machigéars, Chalwédis and some of the Mddigas invite the lingayat 
priest to celebrate their religious ceremonies. Samagars and Ldlabégis 
invite the Brahmin priest to celebrate their ritual ceremonies. Formerly, 
Samagras were inviting the lingayat priest; but now they are inviting a 
Brahmin priest. Formerly, some of the untouchables used to bury the 
dead. But now they prefer to cremate. Those who follow Muslim religion 
invite the Muslim priest to officiate at their ceremonies. But now-a-days 
many untouchables instead of inviting other priests, they celebrate their 
religious ceremonies by the help of educated persons in their own castes. 


Caste Councils 


Now-a-days the caste councils have ceased to function among the 
untouchables. Government has taken away the rights of caste councils. 
Still goudas, Ghattekdras and Buddhivantas in the community of Samagars 
take the lead in the religious and social functions. 

Among Hulsavar, Gayakwad and Ghatakanble are important persons 
who celebrate socio-religious ceremonies. These persons act as priests 
in these castes in the absence of a Brahmin priest. 

Accordingly, among Chalwddis or Holeyas Battal Horuva Chalwadis’ 
and Kali Holeya are the important persons in the socio-religious cere- 
monies. These persons are not only required by untouchables, but they 
are required by lingayats to serve in their socio-religious ceremonies. 

Though all the castes among the untouchables are not having caste 
councils organised in a systematic manner, the social custom of Panchas 
or Hiriyaru exercises strong influence among the castemen. 

Caste councils were carrying on mainly the functions of ritual 
ceremonies like marriage and death. They used to arbitrate and com- 
promise quarrels and disputes between persons. They were carrying on 
fairs, festivals, sacrifices and public worship. Bhajana Melas among the 
untouchables take part in socio-religious ceremonies. 


Services got by other castes 


Barbers, Washermen, musicians and tailors were not serving the 
untouchables about 20 or 25 years back. Now these people are serving 
only in cities but not in villages. Mddigas and Malkhdnis have their own 
drum-beaters and Band Companies. Among Telugu Mddigas one who 
wants to marry should know beating drums and shoe making. 


The Institution of Dévadasi 


Till very recently, the institution of Dévaddsi or Basavi’ was preva- 
lent among Mddigas, Chalwddis and Hulsavar. Now Hulsavar have 
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completely stopped this institution. Among Chalwddis also, this institu- 
tion is decreasing fast. Mddigas are more traditional in this custom. 
Government has forbidden this custom by law but still they are following 
this custom. The early marriages, though forbidden, are very frequent 
among the untouchables. Other castes are not having the institution of 
Basavi. Malkhdanis are followers of Burki’ or Paradha’ system. So the 
women do not work as scavengers. But now they are not following this 
system strictly. 


Caste-Customs ¥ 

Though there are traditional priests in every caste of untouchables, 
their work is mostly restricted to their temples. Telugu Madigas, Mal- 
khanis, Lalabégis and Ramoéshis are the immigrant castes among un- 
touchables in Dharwar. They have carried with them their original 
customs. For example, Telugu Mddigas do not marry with the local 
Madigas. They worship their original goodess Maremma. Ldlabégis in 
the festival of Kamadéyv sprinkle red water on women which is not preva- 
lent in local area. They worship Bhani Sati which is not a local goddess. 
The Malkhdanis have adapted many Muslim customs in their daily life. 

Machig@rs are called as Brahmins among the untouchables. 4 fami- 
lies of Malkhdnis have become Muslims. 3 families of Maddigas and 3 
families of Ramodshis have become Christians in Dharwar. 


Il FESTIVALS 
Introduction 
A festival cycle, completing the whole year may be seen among the 
untouchables of Dharwar. 


NAME OF THE FESTIVAL MONTHS 
Hindu Christian 
1. Ugddi Padya Chaitra March-April 
2. Davanada Hunnive do do 
3. Agi Hunnive Vaishakha April-May 
4. Kdra Hunnive Jaishtha May-June 
5. Mannettina Amavashya do do 
6. Ashdidha Ekadashi Ashdadha June-July 
7. Nagar Amévashya do do 
8. Nag Chaturthi do do 
9. Nag Panchami do do 
10. Shradvana Sémavaér .« Shravana July-August 
11. Sampat Shukravaér do do 
12. Sampat Shanivar do do 
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13. Benakan Amdavashya Bhadrapad August-September 
14. Anantana Hunnive do do 

15. Mala Pija do do 

16. Jokumar Fesvival do do 

17. Mahanavami Amévaéshya —_Asvin September—October. 
18. Ghatta do do 

19. Shigi Hunnive do do 

20. Dipawali Kartika October-November 
21. Laxmi Pija do do 

22. Saraswati Pija do do 

23. Gouri Hunnive do do 

24. Allikéri do do 

25. Mallaéyyana Pija Marga Shira November—December 
26. Hostila Hunnive do do 

27. Yalla Amavashya Pushya December—January 
28. Bdanada Hunnive do do 

29. Makar Sankramana do do 

30. Bharat Hunnive Magha January—February 
31. Shivardtri do do 

32. Holi Falgun February—March 
33. Usgddi Amdvashya do do 


These festivals are the same for all Hindus. As the untouchables 
are part and parcel of the Hindu society, they do not differ much in 
observing the festivals. Some of them are influenced by the Muslim 
festivals. So they observe the Muslim festivals as well. 

The untouchables feel that they are part of the Hindu society as 
the festivals observed are the same for all the Hindus. The myths and 
legends that are associated with these festivals are the same for all the 
Hindus. 

In every lunar month there are two important days, the full moon 
day and the new moon day. Mostly all these full moon days and new 
moon days are the occasions for the festivals. Every lunar month is 
divided into a light half (Shukla Paksha) and a dark half (Krishna 
Paksha). The half month is further divided into two weeks. 

The full moon days and new moon days are supposed to be magical 
and supernaturally powerful. 

These festivals establish relationship betwen god and man and 
between man and man. In every festival the special diety connected with 
the festival is worshipped. These festivals also establish social-relation- 
ship. So festivals are supernatural and social. 

There is a uniformity of rituals in the festivals among all the people. 
Religion involves beliefs and rites. Festivals are also characterised by 
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beliefs and rites. These beliefs and rites of the festivals by their very 
observance establish a social relationship as well as supernatural rela- 
tionship. 

Ugdadi Padya is considered to be a sacred day. So auspicious things 
like entering the new house, betrothal and the consumation of the marriage 
are observed on this day. The relatives and castemen gather to observe 
these ceremonies on this festival day. The brothers are waved with a 
sacred lamp by their sisters on this day. The neem bunches are tied to 
the threshhold. A bath with neem leaves in the water is taken on this 
day. The neem food is specially prepared for the day. The significance 
is that the life is full of both sorrow and joy. The neem mixed with sugar 
is taken. Neem is the symbol of the bitterness and sugar the sweetness 
of life. 


Classification of Festivals 


The festivals can be grouped as cosmological and sociological. For 
instance, Ugddi and Makar Sankrant are known for their cosmological 
importance. Ndga Panchami and Ganesh Chaturthi are known for their 
sociological importance. Ugddi brings the new year and Makar Sankrant 
is observed because sun returns towards north pole on this day. Ndga 
Panchami is mostly observed by women folk by worshipping serpent-god, 
whereas Ganesh-festival is observed, as a national festival by worshipping 
Elephant-god publicly in schools and public places. 

The festivals can be classified on the basis of sex and age groups. 
For example, Naégapanchami is the festival of women and Holi is the 
festival of men. Ganesh Chaturthi is predominantly the festival of children 
as Shivardatri is festival of old people on which day they observe fast in 
the name of God Shiva. 

Some of the festivals can be grouped on the basis of occupations. 
In the month of Jaistha the bull-god is worshipped as the agricultural 
work begins in this month. Dipdwali is known for its economic signi- 
ficance. The goddess of wealth Laxmi is worshipped especially by mer- 
chants in their shops. Mahdnavami is known for its historical aspect. 
This festival is observed in the memory of the ancient heros of India. 
The national festivals reveal the political aspect involved in them. The 
observance of Muslim festivals among the untouchables shows the 
influence of other religions. 


The factors of solidarity in festivals 


In some of the festivals, there is exchange of food between relatives; 
families and caste men. This exchange of food in the festivals establishes 
social relationship between different groups of the untouchables. Un- 
touchables take the special food prepared for the festivals from the 
higher castes on these festivals. 
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There is similarlity in the food prepared on the days of festival in 
different communities. And also for a particular festival a particular 
food is generally prepared. 

In the month of Chaitra, on the full moon day known as Davanada 
Hunnive the goddess Yallamma is worshipped by all the castes among the 
untouchables. 

Festivals are the occasions for assembling all the castemen living in 
a particular locality. The feasts are given to the castemen of a particular 
locality in some ofthe festivals. For example, in the month of Jaistha 
in Kara Hunnive’ there is a sacrifice of sheep and the feast of the 
sacrificed flesh is given to the people of that locality. 

Some of the festivals are connected with a particular sect. And on 
these festivals the people belonging to a particular sect come together. 
The devotees of Vithal of Pandarapur observe a fast on the day of Hka- 
dashi’ in the month of Ashddha’. And next day, the feast is given to the 
people of that sect. The people of Virashaiva sect wear linga and vibhiti 
on the festival days connected with bull-god or Shiva to show their sect. 

The fairs and pilgrimages are arranged in some of the festivals. All 
the untouchables make pilgrimages to Yallamma mountain. The people 
belonging to Vaishnava sect take part in the pilgrimage to Pandarapur. 
Some of the castes that belong to Shaiva sect make pilgrimage to Dharma- 
sthal in South Kanara District. 

Ancestors are worshipped in some of the festivals like Ugddi, Dipawali 
and Malapiija in the month of Bhddrapad. Fowls and sheep are sacrificed 
in this worship and the feast is given to castemen. The ancestor-worship 
brings the feeling of oneness among different clans among the castemen. 

In the month of Kartika, the festival known as Allikéri is observed 
by different castes. The women and men of a particular caste go to a 
particular place outside the town with their special foods prepared for 
the occasion. God Allamaprabhu is worshipped before serving the feast. 
In this feast, the food brought by all the people is gathered and served. 
After the feast, the entertainments are held. 

In the Dasara festival, Banni leaf is exchanged offering salutaions 
to each other. In Makar Sankrant Kusurellu—the sweets—are exchanged. 
Such customs in festivals improve relationship among different people. 

In the Kama festival the public worship of Kama Déva (God of 
love) is held in most of the localities of untouchables. Kdma in this 
festival can be burnt only after bringing fire from Holeyas and Mddigas 
among the untouchables, and even by higher castes. This is the social 
right and privilege of these castes in this festival. This custom brings 
cohesion between the higher castes and untouchable castes. 

The sisters wave lamps before their brothers in festivals like Ugddi 
Padya and Dipdwali. This ritual signifies the blood bond or kinship. In 
Ndagapanchami daughters are invited to their parental homes to participate 
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in the festival. The names of kinsmen and ancestors are taken while 
worshipping serpent—God in the festival of Nagapanchami. 

Begging and visiting the houses of others brings social relationship 
between different people. In the month of Jaishtha on Kdrahunnive a 
female member of the family goes to beg at least five houses. In the 
month of Bhddrapad, in the Ganesh festival everybody visits at least five 
houses to throw rice on Elephant-God. In Hostila Hunnive, people give 
to Jogitis sweet dishes in their basket known as filling the basket’’. 


Group Tensions in the festivals 


The festivals have given rise to group tension along with group- 
cohesion. In observing the festivals the different religious groups because 
of their prejudice and hatredness have given rise to group tension. Kama 
festival of Hindus and Moharam of Muslims are the well known festivals 
used for expressing group-tentions. 

The Kari breaking’! festival which was used to be observed in the 
month of Jaistha by the Machigadrs of Dharwar is not observed now as 
the Kari was stolen by the nearby village 3 generations earlier. Machigars, 
Samagars and Chalwddis have left observing Muslim festivals at the time 
of Hindu-Muslim tension in the country before independence. 


Change in the festivals 


The mode of observations of the festivals are changing very rapidly 
among the untouchables. The sacrifice of buffalo before the temple of 
goddess in the locality of untouchables was an important festival. This 
sacrifice of a buffalo has been stopped completely by the laws of the 
Government. The imitation of this is observed by taking out a little bit 
of blood from the body of a buffalo while offering to goddess. In this old 
buffalo sacrifice Charaga’2 was observed by throwing the blood around 
the boundary of the community to take away the evil spirits from the 
community. 


1. Ref. Page No. 374 Kannada-English Kittel Dictionary. ‘Kari Hari’. To tear, 
i.e., do away with unpropitiousness, an act that, on a certain day (Kar Huynive), is 
represented by throwing an iron ball that is attached to a rope, over a torana and thus 
putting down torana, when the ornamented bullocks of the place that previously 
had passed under the torana, are playfully driven about (S. Mhr.). 


2. Charaga, Ref. page No. 596. Kannada-English Kittel Dictionary. Charuga= 
Charaga = Cheraga = An offering to Démavva, for which Holeyas kill one or more 
he-buffaloes, cut up the flesh, and throw the pieces about on the fields of the village 
or town to which they belong. 


SOME PROBABLE PARALLEL ELEMENTS IN INDIAN 
AND BAGOBO TRADITIONS AND BELIEFS! 


GURUMURTHY K. GOWDRA 


O™ of the major problems in the cultural history of the Philippines 
is the problem of external influences, their bases, routes and media 
through which these influences reached the Philippine islands. These 
influences are from India, China, Arabia and lately from Europe. Eurc- 
pean and Arabian influences reached the Philippines through religious 
lines—Christianization and Islamization of the islands. These two 
cultural contacts were direct and powerful and through this strength 
they were able to establish their colonial rule over the Philippines. So 
there is no problem regarding their origin and media. Contrary to these, 
Indian and Chinese contacts are faint (rather called influences than 
contacts) but deeply rooted in the Philippine culture, mythology, way of 
life, belief system, etc. The Chinese influences, according to Manuel 
(1948) are more on the lines of trade and linguistic side and manyChinese 
words are found in the Filipino languages. To a certain extent, on the 
basis of the artifacts such as jars which are excavated from archaeological 
sites, the age of the Chinese influences can be determined. But with 
regard to the age of Indian influences, it is rather difficult. Because their 
lines of existence are quite different from other influences; there are no 
signs of religious orders or political organizations to support them. 
Among many scholars who worked on this problem of the coming 
of Indian influences to the Philippines, Kroeber, Beyer, Benedict and 
lately, Francisco are the leading ones. These scholars studied Indian 
influences in the Philippines on three lines: (1) the presence of Hindu 
customs, manners, myths and folk-lore; (2) presence of Sanskrit words; 
(3) archaeological excavations. A considerable amount of research has 
been already done on all the three lines and a great amount of credit 
goes to Prof. Beyer of the University of the Philippines. Today, Prof. 
Beyer’s findings are questioned for reliability since there are no estab- 
lished evidences to show an exact and intimate contact between India 
and the Philippines. With the absence of these sources, scholars have 
taken to the study of neighbouring cultures, which probably might have 
served as the media for transmission. 


1. This paper was first submitted as a term paper in partial fulfilment of require- 
ments for a Graduate course in anthropology, University of the Philippines (1965). 
The author expresses his thankful gratitude to Prof. A..Manuel and Dr. Juan R. 
Francisco, University of the Philippines and Dr. P. B. Desai, Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Karnatak University, Dharwar, for their help in writing 
this paper. 
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With regard to the presence of Hindu customs and manners, there 
are many evidences which are found in almost all the ethnic groups of 
the Philippines.2 This influence, according to Francisco (1963) can be 
seen in their religious beliefs, consideration of omens and some of the 
native customs, such as abstaining from doing and enjoying the wordly 
activities during special occasions and considering the significance of 
purity and pollution. 

Regarding the mythical and folk beliefs most of the ethnic groups 
show Indian influences. Belief in a supreme god, more than one world, 
existence of the soul and heaven, etc., are all Indian beliefs. The myths 
and folk-lore show much of Indian influence and many stories are com- 
mon in ideas, but with native or local alterations in names and forms. 

Another significant influence from India is the consideration of time 
among Magindanao Moros of Southern Philippines. The Moro divides 
the day into five parts and each of which is given a separate name: 
Maheshwara, Kala, Sri, Berma and Bisnu. These according to Kroeber 
(1944:200) are slightly altered names of Hindu gods. 

Regarding the Sanskrit words—Francisco (1960) who has collected 
many Sanskrit words from among the different Filipino languages and 
dialects, has discussed about their alterations and probable route to 
reach the Philippines. It is also mentioned by Kroeber (1944) that most 
of the Sanskrit words refer to names of gods, plants, higher numericals 
and deep thinking. — 

Similarly, with regard to the archaeological findings, the Indian 
influence is also evident in some of the excavations such as the Bronze 
image of Hindu God Siva (1883), Golden image of Agusan (1917)3 and 
Copper figure of Ganesa. But on considering the fact, that the presence 
of many ruined Hindu temples in Java and Borneo and their absence in 
the Philippines is not a fact to disprove the non-existence of Indian 
influences. Because, according to Kroeber (1944:177) there must be 
some hidden evidences which are still waiting for excavation.4 With this 
introduction to the problem of Indian influences in the Philippines the 
present studies among the Bagobo are made. 

The Bagobo are one of the ethnic groups in the Northeastern province 
on the island of Mindanao, Philippines. With their nearness to Malay 
and Indonesian islands, Mindanao and Sulu islands show the greatest of 


2. “There is no tribe in the Philippines, no matter how primitive and remote, in 
whose cultures of today elements of Indian origin cannot be traced’. See Kroeber, 
1944:11. 


3. The year of excavation. 


4. “Had not the Philippines been so remote that the first force of Indian contact 
was spent before their shores were reached, we should undoubtedly find ancient stone 
buildings here also”. See Kroeber, 1944:177. 


14 
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Hindu and Islamic influences. These mixtures of Hindu and Islamic 
influences might be due to the close tracking of Islam to all the places 
which had Hindu influences. Islamic influence with its direct contact 
was able to supress the Hindu manners and customs, at least among the 
people who embraced the Islamic faith. But the vast amount of Hindu 
influence is still evident among the ethnic groups who lived in remote 
and far off areas—away from the Islamic contacts. A good example of 
this are the Bagobo themselves. 

The Bagobo culture at first, was studied by Benedict in 1910s and 
later by Prof. Manuel in 1960s. Both the researchers have noticed plenty 
of Hindu influences among the Bagobo. Benedict has noticed some paral- 
lels in folk stories and mythical characters. She has also noticed a three 
fold classification of Bagobo mythical stories which are similar to that 
of the classification made by Somadeva in his Katha Sarit Sagara, which 
is translated by Twney (1926). The Bagobo three-fold classification of 
the folk-lore is like this: (1) Romantic tales: about the mythical Bagobo; 
dealing with semi-divine, some of them were men possessing magical 
power; (2) Demons known as Buso: who haunt grave-yards, forests and 
rocks; and (3) the myths associated with cosmogamy and natural pheno- 
mena. Tawney’s (1926:197) observation in Somadeva’s work is similar 
to this and are classed under these four groups: (1) enemies of gods: 
very rarely visiting the earth, (2) servants of gods: frequently coming in 
contact with mortals, (3) independent super-humans: often mixing with 
mortals and (4) demons: hostile to mankind. 

Apart from this parallel element, there are some more common 
beliefs among the Bagobo and the Hindus. Bagobo believe that Diwata 
created the:sun, the moon and the stars, the river, the sky and the earth. 
The term Diwata according to Benedict (1913:15), is more used as a 
collective one than as a specific term to a particular god and refers to 
the gods in general, or to any of them. This collective belief is more 
similar to that of Hindu adwaita belief in one god—Saguna Brahman, 
who created the universe out of himself. This meaning can be read 
from such Sanskrit words Aham Brahmasmi (1 am Brahman), Tat Tvam 
Asi (it is me in it) which gives an understanding of that the Brahman is 
omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient. A similar type of belief system 
is also given by Benedict (1916:14), where one is led to infer that Diwata 
cares for the rice, watches over the sun, the moon, the stars and all the 
people, Diwata is a good Manobo who lives in the sky, Diwata is the 
highest god, etc. Even the Pamulak Manobo’s belief that a human body 
is made of earth is also a Sanskrit version. 

The Bagobo’s belief that the Diwata made the great eel (kasoli), a 
fish, that is like a snake in the river and which is coiled around the globe, 
is also similar to that of Sanskrit belief of a gaint snake Adisesa, who 
carries the globe on his head and his shakings cause earthquakes. The 
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Bagobo also have such a belief that wriggles made by the eel, whenever 
the great crab bites, results in earthquakes. 

The Bagobo mythological belief, that the sun and the moon are in 
the human form, is similar to the Hindu belief. The Hindus believe that 
the sun is hot and so does the Bagobo, and the moon is cooler than the 
sun and it is a dark place. The Bagobo explanation of eclipse is similar 
to the Hindu belief, according to which, the planets are devoured by a 
snake—Rahu. According to Bagobo’s belief a monstrous bird—Minokawa 
swallows the planets and on these occasions Bagobo beat gongs, shout 
and cry for help and try to scare the bird so that it will release the planets 
soon. Because according to Benedict (1916:19) the Bagobo believe, 
after devouring the planets the bird will also eat them. 

Sanskrit words in Bagobo vocabulary: There are many Bagobo 
words which show similarity to Sanskrit words. Some of them are 
slightly altered—added with one or more letters. For example, a Bagobo 
word Pamulak Manobo means the creator. In Sanskrit literature, Manu 
is considered the originator of Manava, the mankind, and the Bagobo 
word Manobo might be the altered form of Manu. Another word Tigyama 
is a name given to the god who is a protector of Bagobo houses. In 
Sanskrit belief, Yama is the god of death, and one goes to Yamapuri 
after one’s death. Bagobos word Stdra Baimi is the god of crops. A 
Sanskrit word Sthira also means earth. Another Bagobo word Dios ka 
tana (Benedict, 1916:18) means place on which one lives or stays. Bagobo 
word Madegdaér means a good person. An Indian word (Kannada) Madi 
means ritually clean or pure. A madegara literally means a washerman 
and in context it also means a person with clean habits. 

Tagamahalinga is one of the supernatural beings of Bagobo who is 
associated with mountains. Linga in Hindu sense is referred to Siva, 
one of the major gods of Hindus, who incranted on earth in the form of 
Mahalinga—the great lord. This Mahalinga is also associated with a 
mountain and he lives on the top of it. This is also similar to that of the 
Bagobo belief (Benedict, 1916:24) in another god—Mandararangan, the 
god of the sky for men and lives at will on Mount Matutan. For the 
Hindus Mandara Rangan means lord of a particular mountain Mandara 
giri. Bagobo women, according to Benedict (1916:25), also have a goddess 
in the sky called Daraga. According to the Hindu belief Durga, the 
other name of Kali (both are referred to Parvati, the wife of Mandara 
Rangan), a goddess, is mostly worshipped by women. Two other names 
which are recorded by Prof. Manuel (1961:429) owe their origin to 
Ramayana, one of the two great epics of Hindus. They are Kusilaw and 
Wali. These names, according to Manuel are the names of the Bogobos’ 
ancestors. In India, even today, it is a common custom to name their 
children after these mythical heroes such as Lawa and Kusha. 

Another common belief among the Indians is seeing an animal 
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(hare) in the dots of the moon and so moon is called Sasi and Mriganka 
(Somadeva, 1880:109)—one who is having an animal in his body. But 
Bagobo (Benedict, 1916:48) see a white monkey in the dots of the moon— 
which is sitting on a branch of a tree. Though both the Indians and the 
Bagobo see different animals the recognition of an animal by both is 
important from the point of belief system. 

In the field of literature and especially in giving similies, Bagobo 
shows much of Indian influence. A good number of them were noticed 
in the Tuwaang Epic which are recorded and published by Prof. Manuel 
(1957). In Bagobo myths and folk-lore, a frequently mentioned thing is 
about the coming down of a golden Sinalimba (Manuel, 1957:496) to 
carry back the mythical heroes to the heaven, which is described as an 
‘air boat’, something floating in air. This belief is similar to the Puspaka 
vimana which is frequently mentioned in Mahabarata and Ramayana. 

Another thing noticed in the Bagobo culture is their value for the 
betel chewing. As in the Indian culture the betel has ritual, social and 
moral values attached to it. We can notice this in the Tuwaang mythical 
epic of the Bagobo where the betel chewing shows a significant position. 
Throughout the epic, we can notice exchange of betel-nut container for 
betel-chewing purpose. Even today among the Bagobo, it is a custom 
to give betel to the visitors as a sign of hospitality and respect. All these 
values given to the betel are similar to those of what we see in the Hindu 
culture. 

Conclusions: The presence of Hindu elements in all the customs 
and traditions of the Bagobo naturally made the researchers like Kroeber, 
Beyer, Benedict and Manuel conclude that at one time in their history 
the Bagobo ancestors had direct contacts with the Hindus. But other 
scholars are of the opinion that there were no Hindus on the Philippine 
soil as there are no established religious institutions and structures for 
which the Hindus cared more than anything else in their life. So they 
concluded that the Indian influences found in the Philippine culture are 
due to secondary contacts—reached through Hinduised Indonesia and 
such other Southeast Asian cultures which show much of Hindu influence 
even today. Some others like Francisco (1963:177), even go to the extent 
of saying that these possible Indian influences may not be really Indian 
and might be even a result of independent existence or parallels or might 
be derived from a common source which might have been cut off due to 
still more powerful cultural contact. But the fact still remains unsettled 
whether the cultural traces we call Indian are really Indian. If they are 
Indian, then another question arises, how they reached the Philippines— 
through diffusion or direct contact. This needs some more studies not 
only in the Philippine culture but also in other neighbouring cultures 
which might have served as media for transmission. 
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A NEW BUDDHIST CENTRE 
P. B. DESAI 


M lie Karnatak University can take legitimate pride on account of her 

possession of enormous treasures of historical legacy, imbedded in 
the areas under her jurisdiction. Here dwelt millenniums ago, before 
the dawn of civilization in the Old and New Stone Ages, prehistoric men 
in groups and settlements on the hills and in the forests, carrying on 
incessant struggle against adverse environments to better their lot and 
living conditions. Here flourished for more than eight centuries in the 
early and mediaeval periods of history four great empires of wide renown 
and three kingdoms of outstanding achievements. The former were 
built by the early Chalukyas, the Rashtrakitas, the later Chalukyas and 
the Vijayanagara rulers. Their capital cities, viz., Badami, Malkhéd, 
Kalyana and Vijayanagara which attained the pinnacle of growth and 
glory, attracting visitors even from distant countries, have still survived 
in smouldering ruins to narrate their thrilling tales of wonder and awe. 
The seats of government of the latter group, viz., Gulbarga, Bidar and 
Bijapur are noted for their architectural grandeur of Saracenic pattern. 
Next to these are Banavasi, Halsi, Hangal, Guttal, Alnavar, Belgaum, 
Saundatti and Yalburgi, which thrived as capital towns of feudatory 
ruling families. 

Besides sharing the historical riches of other parts, the districts of 
Bidar and Raichur in particular enjoy the privilege of having been the 
centres of religious movements, sponsored by the Sivagaranas on one 
side and the Haridasas on the other, to propagate the message of huma- 
nity and spiritual uplift. The entire territory right from Bidar to Bellary 
is brimming with epigraphical records, heralded by three Asokan edicts, 
which constitute mines of authentic information on the varied aspects 
of our history and culture for over two thousand years. 

On account of their unorthodox outlook and novel approach in 
matters of life, metaphysics, philosophy and religion, Jainism and 
Buddhism have assumed importance in the Indological studies in the 
modern world of scholars. Explorations carried on in this University 
areas have revealed that, as in many other parts of Karnataka, Jainism 
was a popular religious faith for centuries, exercising vast influence in 
the higher and lower sections of the society. Among the notable centres 
of this faith Koppal was the foremost, a few others being Malkhéd, 
Sedam, Bankir, Belgaum, Saundatti, Badimi, Chandakavate, Ingalésvara, 
Lakkundi, Mulgund, Bilagi, Sonda and Haduvalli. 

As compared with Jainism the impact of Buddhism was less. Besides 
Banavasi in North Kanara, which developed as a stronghold of Buddhism 
for centuries in the early period, Dambal and Kd6livad in Dharwar 
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District and some stray localities in the Goa-Karwar tract, where Buddhist 
relics have been traced, not much was known so far about the prevalence 
of Buddhism.! But it was possible to surmise from the frequent epi- 
graphical references to the Buddhist teachers and dialecticians who held 
disputations with the leaders of the Saiva sects, that Buddhism enjoyed 
a better position in the circle of religious faiths. This surmise gains 
support from the recent discovery of an early Buddhist centre of great 
significance. 

Thanks to the preliminary explorations carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, Mysore State,” it is now revealed that Sannati in 
the Chitapur Taluka of Gulbarga District, flourished as an early Buddhist 
centre before the age of the imperial Chalukyas of Badami. It may, 
however, be noted that the importance of this place as a Buddhist site 
was recognized by Shri Krishnarao Kapatral of Gulbarga as early as 
1954. I visited this place with the members of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture of this University in February this year 
(1968) with a view to further exploring this site. We actually discovered 
more facts and collected new materials. A brief account of our survey 
and study is presented here. The illustrations accompanying this article 
are from the photographs taken during our visit. 

Sannati is at present an almost insignificant village situated in an 
isolated position on the bank of the river Bhima, a tributary of the 
Krishna. It is about 25 miles from Chitapur, being accessible either 
from the Chitapur or Nalwar Station on the Wadi-Secunderabad line 
of Central Railway. Sannati, however, is well-known in the region on 
account of its shrine dedicated to the goddess Chandra or Chandalamba, 
which attracts a large number of devotees and pilgrims. 

The architectural features of the temple whose earlier construction 
may be assigned approximately to the 10th century A.D., are characteristic. 
As we shall see presently, this place developed as a picturesque centre of 
Buddhism during the early centuries of the Christian era. This was fol- 
lowed by a period of decadence of the faith, when it was forsaken and 
covered by an overgrowth of thick forest. At this juncture some adherents 
of the Sakti cult appear to have approached the region with a view to 
popularising their faith. Consequently, a temple was erected and a 
Sakta deity enshrined therein. This goddess, is popularly known as 
Chandala Paraméévari. 


1. It is necessary to note in this context the prevalence of Buddhism at a later 
period (about the 11th century) in Mangalore-Kadri region of South Kanara and Balli- 
gave in Shimoga Districts. 

2. The results of this survey in 1966 have been published by Dr. M. Seshadri, 
Director of Archaeology and Museums, in his learned lecture-article, with illustrations 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol, LVI, Nos. 1-4, (April 1965— 
January 1966). 
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The above surmise has its basis in the quaint and fantastic account 
concerning the foundation of the goddess in the forest region, as narrated 
in the legendary Sthala Purdna. In this and other compilations like the 
Sahasrandma, she is described as Hingula of Kashmir, the presiding deity 
of Népala Pitha, Vindhyavasini, etc.,> unmistakably pointing to her 
Sakta affinity. 

In the exterior hall attached to the main shrine of the deity are kept 
in a neglected state two damaged images in two niches. Their fierce 
attributes like the Tristila with the demon’s head, mace, garland of 
severed heads and serpentine arm-ornaments, bespeak of their being the 
representations of Durga and Chamunda. On stylistic grounds they may 
be assigned roughly to a period of about the 8th to the 10th century. 
These deities must have been in worship as central figures for a con- 
siderable time and subsequently pushed aside on account of their breakage. 
It is suggested in some quarters that there existed an earlier shrine dedi- 
cated to the Buddhist deity Tara who was replaced by the Sakta goddess. 

The Buddhist antiquities of Sannati have survived in a most dis- 
tressing state of suppression, mutilation and destruction as a result of 
vandalism carried on by the ignorant and callous folk for a period of 
over a thousand years. From the extant relics we can form a rough idea 
that this tract came under the impact of Buddhism about the first century 
A.D. It appears to have prospered as a stronghold of the faith subse- 
quently for a few centuries. Stipas were established, Chaityas con- 
structed and monasteries built here for the propagation of the faith. 
Later, on account of the decline of Buddhism and upsurge of rival reli- 
gious creeds it was deserted. Then set in the forces of decay and des- 
truction. The crumbling Stipas were burgled, Chaityas pulled down and 
monasteries mutilated. Archaeologically speaking, Sannati is a Sata- 
vahana site as evidenced by the pottery, bricks and other objects found 
here. 

The Buddhist ruins are spread over an extensive area of about 
three square miles along the bank of the river Bhima from the village 
of Sannati at one end to the village of Kanaganahalli at the other. Stone 
pillars and slabs with sculptures, carvings and inscriptions, bricks of 
smaller and bigger size, pieces of tiles and pottery, ornamental beads of 
crystal and other material, are found in large numbers, some on the 
surface and some turned up from the bowels of the earth, while cultivat- 
ing the fields by the farmers. The conspicuous stone objects in particular 
are almost all in fragments. They are being smashed and used in the 
constructions of new buildings and as stepping stones or oven sets for 


3. Bhimashankar Deshpande: Sri-Chandralamba tatha Sannatidarsana (Marathi, 
1966). According to the Parana, Rama and Sita were born in the Kali age as sage 
Narayana and his wife Chandravadana who became Chandramba. King Sétu (Rama’s 
bridge) who tried to molest Sita, perished by her curse. 


1. Sannati: Site containing Buddhist Stupa 


2. Sannati: Relic casket found in a Stupa 
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4. Sannati: Siddhartha and his horse 


5. Sannati: Torso figure of Yaksha 


6. Sannati: Goddess Chamunda in a niche 


8. Sannati: Happy landlord in his mansion 


9. Sannati: Inscription of second century A.D. 
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cooking purpose by the pilgrims. Elevated piles and conspicuous mounds 
visible near the Sannati village seem to contain Buddhist antiquities 
hidden underneath. 

Prominent among the antiquities noticed in our survey are a mutilated 
relic casket of a dilapidated Stipa, relief sculptures depicting important 
events in the life of Buddha and a Yaksha figure. These are described in 
the sequel. Before that we take a historical glimpse of the characteristic 
growth of Buddhism during the early period. 

In consequence of the proselytizing zeal of the protagonists of 
Buddhism, this faith started its career of expansionist activities from its 
original home in Bihar during the time of Asoka (3rd century B.c.). Its 
missionaries wended their way to far and near regions to preach and 
propagate the new doctrine. As religion loses its significance without 
ritual, Stipas enshrining the sacred relics of the Master and his disciples 
were erected. Around this object of adoration were raised railings or 
parapet walls and pillared gateways embellished with decorative panels, 
depicting the symbols and scenes relating to the Master. Subsequently, 
as accessories to the Stiipas were constructed splendid sanctuaries called 
the Chaityas or prayer halls. To these were added nearby the Sangharamas 
and Viharas or monasteries for the residence of the monks engaged in 
sacred pursuits. According to this progressive plan and movement many 
Buddhist centres were established in the northern as well as southern 
parts of India. 

This devise succeeded in attracting a large following and many 
devotees came forward with their individual contributions for the crea- 
tion of the above complex. A characteristic feature of such monuments 
was that they were studded with donative inscriptions mentioning the 
names of donors. These epigraphic records provide authentic evidence on 
the ascending influence and impact of Buddhism. As religion could not 
be divorced from worldly existence, secular scenes also found their place 
in the midst of religious portraits, thus furnishing interesting material 
for the study of social life of the age. 

The earliest Buddhist monuments mainly constituting the grand 
Stiipas were created at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya and Sanchi in the north. 
Inspired by these pristine models, the missionaries of the subsequent age 
proceeded to the southern peninsula which they approached in two 
directions, west and east. While, on account of the physical facilities 
afforded by the mountainous western region, caves and sanctuaries were 
scooped out in the rocks at Nasik, Junnar, Bhaja, Bédsa, Kondana, 
Kanhéri, Pitalkhéra and Karle, in the eastern areas of Andhra sprang 
up structural monuments at Bhattiprdlu, Ghantasala, Jaggayyapéta, 
Goli, Amaravatiand Nagarjunikonda. Thus in these two regions developed 
characteristic traditions of Buddhist monumental art, with individual 
local variations. 
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Between the east and west, the new site of Sannati is placed closer 
to the western Buddhist monuments than the eastern ones. However, it 
appears to have adopted usages from both the above mentioned regional 
developments. The existence of the characteristic commemorative Ayaka 
pillars¢ as at Nagarjunikonda and the presence of Yaksha figures as 
instanced at Pitalkhdra, seem to support the above observation. It is 
interesting that the conventional pattern of the conspicous decorative 
bands with square designs at Sannati is traceable to early models at 
Bharhut and other sites. . 

The relics of Sannati exhibit, as at Amaravati and other places, 
both the earlier and later practice of representing the Master, viz., symbo- 
lically and in human form. By way of illustration may be cited an ele- 
gantly sculptured slab kept under a neem tree infront of the temple of 
the goddess, wherein the scene of Sambdédhi or “‘perfect enlightenment” 
is depicted by his Vajrasana seat under the Bodhi tree along with his 
footprints, flanked by rows of decorative lotuses. Elsewhere is noticed 
the sculptured relief of Buddha’s birth, wherein the baby in swaddling 
cloth is held in the hands of an attendant by the side of the blessed mother. 
In another relief of the Great Renunciation prince Siddhartha is taking 
leave of his beloved horse Kanthaka. 

In our exploration we discovered a torso figure of Yaksha as an 
isolated piece. This appears to have been originally associated with a 
Stipa or Chaitya monument as suggested by its familiar environment in 
other places. This is shaped in the same characteristic features of similar 
figures, namely, dwarfishness, corpulence and the peculiar mode of 
tying up the lower garment at the waist. The Yakshas hold a conspicuous 
position in Buddhist iconography and in its later phase they play the role 
of guardians and faithful devotees. 

The characteristic models of Chaitya windows with tapering arches 
as also circular medallions are found in decorative reliefs on the Ayaka 
pillars and other compositions. Many are the examples of domestic life, 
householders and happy couples. Among such the most outstanding 
and unique so to say on account of its rare occurrence elsewhere, is the 
realistic portrait of a happy agriculturist landlord, seated in his storeyed 
mansion, maintaining bullock carts with drivers in his employ. Two 
labels pertaining to such scenes call the chief or nobleman depicted as 
Majana (big man) and Pemanusa (lovable person). As we came across 
a number of such reliefs, this appears to have been the favourite subject 
of the Sannati artists. This theme truly reflects the familiar life of the 
inhabitants of the region. The staple food of the people of this area to 


4. The expression Ayaka, which is Sanskrit Aryaka, connotes noble, glorious, 
meritorious, etc. The Ayaka pillars were set up in Buddhist centres to commemorate 
the five great events in Buddha’s life, namely, his birth, renunciation, enlightenment, 
first sermon and demise. 
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this day is jawar which is extensively cultivated in fields as a dry crop by 
the land lords with the help of pairs of bullocks under the control of 
trained servants. The style of the ancient bullock-carts is still retained 
in modern specimens in more or less identical shape and form. 

Though the precise details regarding the political set up are wanting, 
the area appears to have been under the rule of the Satavahanas for a 
considerable time. Over two dozen inscriptions copied at different spots 
broadly substantiate the above observation. All the epigraphs are votive 
records mentioning the names of devotees and donors. On palaeographic 
grounds the majority may be assigned to the period between the first 
and the second century A.D. One or two might be just about a century 
earlier or later. They are engraved in well-formed Brahmi script and 
Prakrit language. An examination of the individual names with their 
attributes, reveals the interesting fact that this Buddhist settlement 
attracted among others, devotees of high official rank like that of a 
minister (amdtya), ordinary laity and members of the monastic order. 
For instance, mention is made of two ladies named Yakhanika (Yaksha- 
nika) and Saghanikaé (Sanghanika) bearing the epithet amdtyd and one 
lady who was Rajamdatyd, wife of Rajamdtya (king’s minister) Gaganaka 
is mentioned. There is one officer who was in charge of official records 
(akhapatalika). Such allusions indicate the existence of potentates and 
local chiefs administering in or round about this region. We come 
across Sulasa who was a distinguished householder (Gahapati). The nun 
(bhikhuni) Ahimarika figures in three votive records at three different, 
far-flung sites. If they all refer to one and the same individual, it is possible 
to surmise that this pious lady made her holy offerings in more than one 
votive Stipas or religious establishments functioning here. 

The epigraphical instances cited above reveal an interesting fact 
that even ladies bore the official designation of the dignitaries of state; 
for example amdatya and rajamdatya. We know from the inscriptions at 
Nagarjunikonda of about the same period, i.e. second century A.D., that 
a similar practice was in vogue among the feudatory rulers of the Ikshvaku 
family in the eastern dominions of the Satavahana empire. There we 
have among others, the example of Mahdtalavari Chamtisiri, sister of 
king Siri-Virapurisadata who was a Mahdtalavara of viceregal status.° 

The above review emphasizes at once the primary need of the hour, 
which is to rescue the historical treasures of this place from further 
destruction. This can be achieved by a thorough and exhaustive explora- 
tion of the site and a systematic excavation. 


5. £p. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 5. 


KADAMBAS OF GOA 
B. R. GOPAL 


cy nee Kadambas of Goa were the feudatory chiefs of Karnataka from 

the 10th century to the 13th century. Like the Kadambas of Hangal, 
the feudatory chiefs of Goa also bore the title Banavasipuravaradhisvara. 
Lion was the royal insignia and monkey-god the emblem on their banner. 
Their original home appears to have been Banavasi, from where they 
moved towards the Konkan overcoming the Silaharas who held sway 
over that region. Jayanta also called Trilochana Kadamba, the pro- 
genitor of the family, is said to have been born from out of the sweat 
that fell from the forehead of god Siva when he killed the demon Tripura. 
This description about the originator of the Kadamba family of Goa is 
slightly different from the one given as regards the progenitor of the 
Kadamba family of Hangal. Unlike those of the other branch, the early 
rulers of this family are all of them historical personages. Chandrapura, 
modern Chandor in Salsette was their original capital. But later, during 
the period of Jayakési I, Goa became their permanent capital. Anila- 
pura, modern Alnavar in Dharwar District was one of their provincial 
capitals. 

Palasige-12000 and Konkana-900 were the territories over which 
these chiefs held sway. Palasige 12000 comprised parts of Karwar, 
Belgaum and Dharwar districts while Konkana-900 which lay to the 
west, comprised of Goa, Sawantawadi of Maharashtra and north-western 
parts of Karwar district. More powerful rulers of the family occupied 
such areas like Kavadidvipa, Haive-500, and Banavasi 12000 which 
were being ruled by other chiefs, like the Silaharas, and the Kadambas 
of Hangal. But this was only for short periods. 

Two characteristic features of these chiefs may be noted. Unlike 
the other rulers of Karnataka, the Kadambas of Goa mostly used the 
Kaliyuga era, instead of the Saka era, in their records. Sometimes both 
the eras were used and often the regnal years also were mentioned besides 
the era. Secondly, the heir-apparent was allowed to rule jointly with 
the king during the latter’s last years of rule. Further, the throne generally 
passed to the younger brother of the king and thereafter to the latter’s 
sons and to the sons of the elder brother. Thus, it was not the law of 
primogeniture, always as a rule, that decided the succession. ! 

The earliest member of the family is Shashtha I. In the Savai-vere 
copper-plates of Gihalladéva II, dated Saka 960, his name is given as 
Kantakacharya.! But from the Ganadévi2 stone inscription of Shashtha 


1. This record is the same as the Marcella plates of Shashtha II published by 
Dr. Moraes in his Kadamba Kula, App. II No.1 (pp. 387 ff). The record as published 
by Moraes is full of errors in reading. This has been re-edited by Dr. M, G. Dikshit: 
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II we learn that his name was actually Shashtha. It may be noted that 
it is only from this record that we come to know the earlier members of 
the Kadamba family. Guhalla, father of Chatta, same as Shashtha, 
according to the genealogical table of Dr. Fleet? would thus be actually 
Gihaladéva II. The Savai-Vere plates state that Shashtha I was succeeded 
by Nagavarma whose son was Givaladéva I and grandson Shashtha II, 
identical with Shashtha I of Fleet’s and Dr. Moraes’s genealogical lists. 

Shashtha I is described in this record as worthy of the name Jhampa- 
dacharya. Many records of Kadambas of Goa apply the epithet tydga- 
jaga-jhjhhampa-Jhampadacharya‘* to the kings of this family. The exact 
import of this epithet, especially with reference to Jhampadacharya has 
not been clear till now. Although several interpretations have been 
given, they do not appear to be satisfactory. 

Shashtha I’s wife was Nayavyadevi. To them was born Nagavarma 
whose wife was Malavyadevi.4* The record does not give any details 
regarding this chief who is described as well-versed in all scriptures, 
Vedas, Political Science and other literature, and as the foremost of 
kings. All this appears to be conventional. | 

His son was Gihalladéva I who is said to have killed a tiger merely 
by his fists. This act of bravery of Givala I has been referred to in the 
Degave inscription of Sivachitta Permadi,> wherein it is stated that because 
of this valorous deed he became famous under the name of Vydghramari. 
In one of the records whose original is not available, but an extract and 
a Portuguese translation of which is found in the Archives of Goa, it 
is stated that Gihalla of the Kadamba family was saved from drowning 
by somebody in the family of Chhadama.® Dr. Moraes probably refers 
to the same incident in his Kadamba Kula.’ He gives more details and 
states that Gihalla was involved in a naval accident while he was on a 
pilgrimage to So6manatha in Saurashtra from Chandrapura, his capital, 
when the mast of his ship broke and he was forced to stay at Goa, the 
nearest port, where he received considerable help from Madhumada 
(Muhammad), an Arab merchant. Giuhalla of this record is identified 
with Guihalladéva II by Dr. Moraes, but with Gihalladéva I by Dr. 
M. G. Dikshit. 

There is clearly some confusion in the account of Dr. Moraes. 
Givaladéva II, according to him, would be the father of Shastha II, 


Selected Inscriptions of Maharashtra (pp. 46 ff). The readings in the published text 
could not be verified by me for want of originals. 
2. A.S. Gadre: Important inscriptions of Baroda State, Vol. 1, pp. 64 ff. 

Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 565. 
This epithet figures also as a Jhampalacharya or Jhampandacharya. 

These names also could not be verified from the originals. 
J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. IX, p. 266. 
Sources of the Medieval History of Deccan Vol. IV p. 32 and note 14. 
Op-cit. p. 171-72. 
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Shashtha I or Chaturbhuja, being the father of Gihalladéva II. But 
the genealogy of the Kadambas of Goa as given in the Marcella plates 
of Shashtha II, otherwise called Savai-Vere plates of Gihalla I, is 
different. In both the Mercella plates and the Panaji copper plates of 
Jayakési 1,8 Gihalladéva is described as killing tigers. As seen above, 
it is Guihalla I who is associated with the title Vyaéghramdari. Hence, it 
becomes clear that Guhalla of the Panaji plates is Gihalla I, father of 
Shashtha II. Further, the Panaji record is dated Saka 981 corresponding 
to 1059 a.p. The record in the Archives of Goa referring to the naval 
incident is dated Saka 975 corresponding to 1053 A.D. But it speaks of 
the affair as a past event. It is only the Marcella (Savai-Vere) plates 
dated Saka 960 corresponding to 1038 A.D., that introduce Gihalla as 
son of Shashtha Il. Hence we may call him Gihalla I. In this record 
there is no reference to any such naval incident, although it speaks of 
the pilgrimage of Shashtha II to Gékarna, Kolhapur and even Sdma- 
natha. It is therefore quite likely that Gihalla involved in the accident 
is Guhalla I. The record in the Archives states that Jayakési gave Chhad- 
ama, the right to levy taxes on small and big boats so that he can take 
proper care of the mosques and masjids built in Goa. It is of interest to 
note that this record also states that Chhadama was appointed the chief 
minister to the exclusion of the native ministers. It may be that this 
statement is only an attempt to praise Chhadama. 

Gihalladéva I was succeeded by Shashtha II. The earliest known 
record of Shashtha II is the Gudikatti inscription.? This record, dated 
1051-52 A.D. in the regin of Chalukya Somésgvara I, refers to an earlier 
grant made in 1006-7 A.D. when Jayasimha II was the ruler and Chattayya- 
déva i.e., Shashtha II was his subordinate. Dr. Fleet doubted the genuine- 
ness of the record because 1006-7 A.D. was a very early date known for 
Jayasimha II and the record itself came into existence nearly 45 years 
later on. But we now know from the Maski inscription of 1010 A.p.!0 
and the Navali record of 1014 a.p.!! that Jayasimha had been associated 
with his father as a ruler during his last years of rule. Hence, the Gudi- 
katti record need not be doubted. 

The latest date for Shashtha II is available from the Nalvi inscrip- 
tion,!2 in which Chattayya is stated to have been governing over Konkana 
900 while his son Jayakési with his queen Boppadévi was governing 
Halasige 12000, Kundiru 500 and Sabbi 30 divisions, besides the Konkana 
900, from Gove, in 1072 A.D. This record is dated much later in 1247 
A.D., but registers earlier grants made in 1072 A.D., 1185 A.D., and 1201 


8. S.M.H.D., Vol. I, pp. 27 ff. 

9. Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 567; A.R.I.E. 1959-60, App. B. 393. 
10. Hyd. Arch. Series No. 18, Inscription No. 2. 
11. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 164-65. 
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A.D., and it was in 1072 A.D. that Chattayya is stated to be still ruling. 
As we know that by 1051-52 A.D. Jayakési I was already in power, we may 
surmise that by about 1050 A.D. Shashtha II had associated him with 
administration and that the father and the son jointly ruled. The Marcella 
(Savai-Vere) plates dated Saka 960 (1038 A.D.) mention Gihalla, son of 
Shashtha II. Probably he was his eldest son. This is the only record of 
Gihalla Hf. It would thus appear that from c. 1000 A.D. Shashtha II was 
the ruler and probably by c. 1038 A.D. he associated his son Gihalla II 
in bearing the responsibilities of administration. But the Ganadevi 
record!3 which is dated four years later, refers to the rule of Shashtha II 
himself. It is quite probable that by this period Gihalladéva had passed 
away. In this connection it is interesting to note that the Panaji plates 
of Jayakési I, while euologising Chhadama, states that the latter pro- 
tected Jayakési from some calamity(?) though the details of this are not 
clearly stated. This Chhadama also figures in the Marcella (Savai-Vere) 
record of Gihalla If himself. Unfortunately no more details of this event 
are as yet known to us. 

The death of Githalla made Shashtha once again bear the burden 
of office of the kingdom alone. The Mugad inscription dated 1045 
A.D.!4 refers to Chattayyadéva as governing Palasige 12000 and Konkana 
900 territories. But once again, within five years thereafter, he passed 
over the kingdom to his younger son Jayakési I who is found to be ruling 
in 1051-52 a.D. Shashtha, however, lived on till 1072 A.D. as seen above, 
by which year he must have been nearly 90 years old, assuming that he 
was born in c. 985 A.D. 

It is during the rule of this Shastha II, also called Chatta in his 
inscriptions, that the family rose to prominence in c. 100 A.D. He served 
as a feudatory of three Chalukya rulers, viz. Jayasimha II, Sdméévara I 
and Soéméévara II and thus ruled over Konkana 900 for nearly 45 years. 
Though he is credited with conquests over Anga, Kalinga, Malava etc., 
which are conventional, at least his conquests of Kavadidvipa and Lanka 
appear to be historical facts. Lanka is not to be identified with Ceylon 
but with Goa, specially its southern part. This area was under the 
southern Silaharas while Kavadidvipa belonged to the northern Sila- 
haras. The Silaharas of southern konkan are not heard of after the 
rule of Rattaraja. It is therefore possible that Chatta annexed Goa 
permanently to his territory although the credit of fixing it as a capital 
should go to his son Jayakési I. The valour that Chatta exhibited made 
the Silahara king of Thina, Mummuni, give his daughter in marriage to 
this chief. 

Shashtha was a pious man, charitable by nature. He very often 
used to go on pilgimage. His Marcella (Savai-Vere) plates state that he 
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went to Gokarna and to Kolhapur where he offered worship to goddess 
Mahalakshmi. He also went to Sthanaka, i.e. Thana. Kolhapur and 
Thana were then the capitals of two families of Silaharas who were ruling 
in the area.’ We have seen that Mummuni or Mummuri, the Silahara 
chief of Thana gave him his daughter in marriage; but he also gave five 
lakhs of gold. Shashtha was a great devotee of god Somanatha of Sau- 
rashtra. His Ganadevi inscription was recorded while he was actually 
on his way to or from Somanatha. 

Shashtha had two sons, Gihalla (Givaladéva I) and Jayakééi I, of 
whom the former was born to Akkadévi. We have seen that Gihalla 
was associated with administration; but he seems to have died a prema- 
ture death. Although he too claims several victories over rulers of Sau- 
rashtra, Anga, Kalinga etc., these are only conventional. It is possible 
that as a prince he had participated in battles fought by his father. 


Jayakési I served two masters, viz. Somésvara I and Vikramaditya ~ 
VI. Gudikatti record of S6mésvara I describes him as prajya-simrdajya- 
varddhaka. It is quite possible that Somésvara I received help from 
Jayakési in his battles against the Chdlas. It is probably this earlier 
acquaintance with the Cholas and their territory that later on enabled 
him to help Vikramaditya VI. 

The later years of Jayakési I witnessed the conflicts between the 
reigning monarch, Soméégvara II, the Chalukya king of Kalyana and his 
younger brother Vikramaditya VI. The latter left the capital and pro- 
ceeded southwards towards Banavasi which was the capital of the pro- 
vince he was governing, gathering supporters of his cause on the way. 
After enlisting the support of the Silaharas, Vikramaditya turned towards 
the Kadamba of Goa. Jayakési could rightly judge the conditions and 
instead of antagonising the more powerful, he received him with great 
respect and gave him his daughter in marriage, thus cementing the 
friendship with this prince. This naturally made him uphold the cause 
of the younger brother who was now his son-in-law. He now accompanied 
the prince in his march against the Alupas!5 first and then the Pandyas 
and finally the Chodlas. This is the reason why his records credit him 
with victories over these enemies. 

When they came to the Chodla country, according to Bilhana, the 
biographer of Vikramaditya VI, the Chola king, Vira Rajéndra I, also 
offered his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya. Though the reference 
to this marriage is not corroborated by any other evidence, the fact that 
Jayakési I is described in his records as responsible for bringing about 
friendship between the two great imperial dynasties is ample proof of 
the events that probably took place as narrated by Bilhana. The Asdge 


15. J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. IX, p. 278. Inscription No. 2 from Dégave: Yas’-Cha- 
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plates of Jayakési II1® states that he received the title Raéyapitémaha by 
successfully bringing about friendship between the Chalukya and the 
Chola kings at Kafichi. This event is alluded to in the Kiri-Halasige 
plates of Jayakési III also.!7 

However, soon after, the two brothers of the Chalukya family met 
on the battlefield, when the then Chéla ruler, Rajiga, i.e. Kulottunga I, 
joined Sdéméévara II. Once again the supporters of Vikramaditya, Jaya- 
kési being prominent of them, rallied round him and helped him in gain- 
ing the victory. The part played by Jayakési in this encounter made him 
claim that he established the Chalukya, i.e., Vikramaditya VI, in his own 
kingdom. 

In doing so Jayakési had to defeat those chiefs who were not all 
faithful to the master. One such chief was Kirtiraja of Banavasi, i.e. 
Kirtivarma of a collateral branch of the Kadamba family. But it is 
difficult to identify this Kirtivarma. A namesake of the Kadamba family 
of Hangal figures in records dated 1068 and 1071 a.p.18 However, this 
chief helped Vikramaditya against Sdmésvara II, although, probably as 
a consequence, he lost the favour of both of them finally. Jayakési is 
also said to have killed a king of Kapardika-dvipa. It is difficult also to 
identify this king who belonged to the Silahara family of Thana (northern 
Silaharas). Yet another chief whom he subdued was Kamadéva whose 
identity is not clear although it is likely that he too was a member of the 
Kadamba family. He is also credited with battles over the Paramaras 
and the king of Lata; but we have not much evidence to corroborate 
these, although it is possible that he accompanied his new overlord in 
one of his expeditions to the Paramara country. 

Of the two daughters of Jayakési, one was given in marriage to the 
Chalukya ruler. We learn from Hémachandra that Mayanalladévi, 
daughter of Jayakési, the Kadamba king of Goa, married Karna the 
Chaulukya king of Gujarat. Jayakési is obviously Jayakési I. Besides 
these two, Jayakési had two sons, Giivaladeva III and Vijayaditya, the 
former of whom succeeded his father. . 

It was during the reign period of Jayakési I that Goa became promi- 
nent as the capital. The Halsi inscription!9 and the Panaji plates refer 
to Gopakapattana, same as Goa, as his capital. It quickly rose to promi- 
nence as a commercial centre also. Jayakési had a strong naval force 
and with the help of the Arabs who had by then come into contact with 
these western ports, brisk sea-trade was carried on. 

However, Anilapura, modern Alnavar is also mentioned as a capital 
in the records of Jayakési and his son Givaladéva III. A record from 
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Sédambi dated Saka 989 (1062-63 A.D.) mentions this place wherefrom 
Jayakési is said to have been ruling, while another record from Sanga- 
méévara, dated twenty years later in 1082-83 A.D., states that Giivaladéva 
was governing Palasige 12000 and Konkana 900 from his capital at 
Anilapura.29 Besides, Chandrapura, identified with Chandor in Salsette, 
Goa, which was the earliest capital, continued to hold the position. A 
record of Jayakési I from Velha Goa,?! and also the Marcella plates, 
mention Chandrapura as the capital. This is referred to likewise in an 
undated and incomplete record of Givaladéva from Kadaravalli.2? It is 
interesting to note that Hémachandra, the author of Dvyésraya-kdvya 
refers to this place as the capital of Jayakééi.*3 
The last known date for Jayakési I is 24th December 1072 A.D. As 
seen above this record from Nilvi actually came into existence in 1247 
A.D., but registers grants made on earlier dates, viz., 1072 A.D., 1185 
A.D. and 1201 A.D. We have already shown above that this (1072 A.D.) 
is also the last date of Shashtha IJ, father of Jayakési. It is not possible 
to fix exactly the date of Vikramaditya’s campaigns in the south against 
the Cholas when Jayakési rendered great service to him. All this was, 
however, over by 1076 A.D. when Vikramaditya became the king after 
ousting his eldest brother. The earliest known date for Givaladéva III, 
son of Jayakési I, is 1079 A.D. Assuming that Jayakési lived long enough 
to see his son-in-law become the emperor, we may surmise that he was 
alive till 1078 A.D. by which time he must be nearly 60 years old, taking 
him to be almost 30 years of age in 1050 A.D. when he came to power. 
Givaladéva III who succeeded Jayakési bore the title Tribhuvana- 
malla probably after his overlord Vikramaditya VI. Very little had been 
known of this chief who does not figure in the genealogical list of Dr. 
Fleet while Dr. Moraes knew of only two of his records. But more than 
ten records of this chief have now come to light although the date and 
other details in some of them are not available. Interesting among them 
are the inscriptions from Kadaravalli. One of them belonging to the 
reign of Vikaramaditya refers to Gavaladéva as ruling from Chandavura, 
but stops abruptly thereafter. Another of them, is dated 1099 A.D. and 
mentions the chief as governing Palasige 12000 division from his capital 
at Goéve. This record discloses the name of a hitherto unknown sub- 
ordinate of the Ganga family, by name Arikésaridéva.24 
Likewise, the Mukkal inscriptions?> dated 1083 a.p. and 1103 A.D, 
20. K.R.I’s Collections. 
21. A.R.I.E., 1963-64, No. B. 93. 
22. K.R.I’s Collection. 
23. Canto IX, Verses 99-101. 
24. This record is published in Kadamba Kula, but with erroneous readings. cf. 
App. III, No. 21. It is now being published by my colleague Dr. Ritti in the pages of 
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respectively are interesting records. The first of them, which came into 
existence in the Chalukya—Vikrama year 7, Dundubhi, (1083 A.D.,) cites 
an earlier gift made in the year Siddharthi (1079 A.D.) which, incidentally, 
is mentioned as the first year of the Chalukya Vikrama era. It also states 
that while Vikramaditya VI was ruling, mahdémandalésvara Givaladéva 
III was governing Konkana 900 and Palasige 12000 divisions while mahé- 
mandalésvara Santivarmadéva was governing Hanumgal 500 and Konta- 
kuli 30 divisions. This latter chief is probably identical with Santivarma 
of the Hangal branch of the Kadamba family. I have shown?° that this 
chief was in power in 1075 and 1089 A.D. Here he is associated with the 
administration of only Haénumgal 500 division. On the second date 
given in the record (1083 A.D.) Birayadéva, described as the son of Santi- 
varma is stated to be administering the village Panasdge as manneya 
samya. The name of this prince was not known till now. 

In the other record from this village, dated 1103 A.D., while Givala- 
déva is found governing Palasige and Konkana divisions, Kadamba 
Tailapa is stated to be in charge of the other two districts, viz. Panumgal 
500 and Kontakuli 30. This Tailapa is obviously Taila II,son of Santivarma, 
of the Hangal branch. It is interesting to note that these records from 
the same place mention two chiefs of two different families. It is likely 
that this village bordered the territories of the two families. Records 
of the chiefs of these families, which are likely to be extant in the un- 
explored areas of Kalghatgi and round about, might yield more infor- 
mation about them. 

An important event of the reign of Givaladéva III is the marriage 
of his nephew Jayakési II, son of his younger brother Vijayaditya, with 
Mailaladévi, the daughter of the emperor Vikramaditya VI. The fact 
that Jayakési I of the family had been very faithful to his master and 
thereafter the Kadambas had slowly become powerful feudatories might 
have influenced the Chalukya emperor to strengthen his alliance with 
them. This marriage appears to have taken place about 1104 A.D., for, 
the Kanakir record?’ of that date states that the village Kanakapura, 
situated in Kundura 500 division was gifted for worshipin the temple of 
Somanatha of Saurashtra by Jayakésidéva II at the time of his marriage, 
after receiving it from the king, Vikramaditya VI. A record from Gdlihalli 
in the Khanapur taluk28 reveals the name of the mother of Mailala- 
mahadévi. While eulogising this queen of Jayakési, it states that she 
was the daughter of Permadi (Vikramaditya VI) and Malayavatimahadévi. 
We know that Vikramaditya had a wife by that name. 

The Tambir inscription?9 states that at the time of his marriage 
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Jayakési was given the province of Palasige 12000 as dowry. Palasige 
and Konkana territories were being ruled over by Guvaladéva upto 
1099 A.D. The Mukkal inscription referred to above dated 1103 A.D, 
also mentions the rule of Giivala over Palasige 12000 besides Konkana 
900. We do not know when or why he lost his sway over that area, so 
that the emperor could assign it, i.e. the power to rule over it, as a dowry 
to Jayakési in 1103-04 a.p. Another record from the same place?9 refers 
to Giivaladéva’s rule over only Konkana-900. But the date and other 
details of this record are lost. The Nigadi record3! dated 1111-12 a.D. 
also refers only to Konkana-mandala as being ruled by Givaladéva 
from his capital at Gova. But by then Giavala had associated his nephew 
with administration and probably Jayakési was having independent 
charge of the Palasige country, more so because it had come to him as a 
dowry. 

The last known date for Givala is 1125 A.D.32. The Mugad inscrip- 
tion that gives this date states, however, that he was governing Palasige 
12000 and Konkana 900 provinces. From about 1078 A.D. to c. 1125 
A.D. Givala was in power for nearly 45 years. As already seen, during 
the last years of his rule he associated his nephew Jayakési IJ with him 
and both of them probably ruled their kingdom jointly for about a decade 
till Giivala passed away. 

We do not have any reference to Givala’s children. Probably he 
had no-heir to succeed him. His younger brother Vijayaditya appears 
to have predeceased him. Hence the throne devolved upon Jayakési II, 
son of Vijayaditya. An interesting information that we glean from the 
Tambir record?3 is that Padmaladévi, the eldest daughter of Vijayaditya 
had married Hakiballa, son of Mavulidéva, who was ruling the Banavasi 
12000 province. They are mentioned also in the Mavalli record34 dated 
1126 A.D. Though it is difficult to be definite about it, it is probable 
that this Mavulidéva was probably the son of Jayasimha, the Kadamba 
chief of Hangal who had five sons, the eldest of them being Mavuli. 
But it is difficult to explain Hakiballa’s association with the Banavasi 
province during this period. We knew from the Naréndra inscription3“* 
that Jayakési II had a younger brother called Udayarmadéva. But we 
now know from the Tambir record that he also had another younger 
brother named Tribhuvanamalladéva. 

It is only sometime after 1125 A.D. that Jayakési started to rule 
independently. The twenty-two years of rule of Jayakési, after his uncle’s 
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death, was quite eventful. This period coincided with the last years of 
rule of Vikramaditya VI and the reign periods also of his son Bhiloka- 
malla S6méégvara HI and grandson Jagadékamalla II who ruled respec- 
tively from 1126 to 1138 A.D. and 1138 to 1151 A.D. In the later years 
of Vikramaditya’s rule, centrifugal forces began to operate resulting in 
the final disintegration of the Chalukya empire. Ambitious as he was, 
Jayakési tried to fish in the troubled waters, when under Vishnuvardhana, 
the Hoysalas tried to overthrow Chalukya suzerainty. We do not know 
whether he joined the Hoysala, or made lonely efforts to become inde- 
pendent. But his overlord was too powerful to be so easily overthrown. 
Some time about 1122 a.p., one of Vikramaditya’s feudatories, Achugi II 
of the Sinda family, with the help of his son Permadi IJ, proceeded against 
the recalcitrant chiefs of Vikramaditya, of whom Jayakési was one. He 
was alarmed and pursued and Konkana 900, which was being ruled over 
by him was seized. The fact that he is found ruling over these territories 
within two years thereafter suggests that he was reinstated to power, 
more so because he was the son-in-law of Vikramaditya. 

However, this recalcitrant attitude probably led to the reduction of 
the territories which had been under Jayakési’s sway. While in 1122 
A.D. we find him governing Konkana-900, Halasige 12000, Kavadi-dvipa 
Lakh and a quarter, Panumgal 500, Haive-500, Vélugrame 70, Utsugrame 
30, Sabbi 30, Unkal 30, and Polalgunde 30 divisions, three years there- 
after, in 1125 A.D. he was ruling over Halasige 12000, Konkana 900, 
Haive 500 and Kavadi-dvipa one and a quarter lakh country. After 
sometime even Haive 500 slipped out of his hands. This may lead us 
to surmise that the step he took, of opposing the overlord, proved to be 
a miscalculated one resulting in the reduction of his own power which, 
as years advanced, considerably reduced. 

In the records of Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, of 1133 A.D.5°, he is 
said to have defeated Kadamba Jayakési. He is stated to be governing, 
besides other territories like Banavasi and Hangal, also the Halasige 
country. Another record of 1135 a.p.3° says that he pursued Jayakési 
and annexed some territories. This was the period when Hoysala Vishnu- 
vardhana had not still given up his plans to overthrow his allegiance to 
the Chalukyas. After his defeat at the hands of Achugi, Vishnuvardhana 
tried to subdue the other subordinate chiefs like the Kadambas of Hangal 
and Goa. However, he does not appear to have achieved much success 
in this endeavour, for we find Jayakési II ruling the territories. In this 
connection we may refer to the record of Bhoja II,37 the Silahara chief 
of Kolhapur, which states that his father Vijayaditya firmly established 
at Gove some kings whose power had been destroyed. This may probably 
35. Ep. Carn., Vol. V, Bl. 124. 
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refer to the help he rendered to Jayakési against the Hoysalas although 
we cannot be definite about this. 

Sometime after 1140 a.D., Jayakési seems to have attacked Apara- 
ditya of the Silahara family of Northern Konkan and from him seized at 
least the southern parts of Kavadi-dvipa. Till his death, and at least 
for about a decade thereafter, these territories continued to be under 
the sway of these Kadambas. 

Jayakési was succeeded, in about 1147 A.D., by his two sons Permadi- 
déva and Vijayaditya II. This is one of the rare instances in history 
where the two brothers ruled over the kindgom jointly and without any 
conflict between them. Their records justly compare them to Rama and 
Lakshmana. Permadi, the elder of the two, bore the title Sivachitta, 
whereas his younger brother Vijayaditya took the title Vishnuchitta. 
The Tambir record referred to above reveals that these two brothers had 
an elder sister named Savitri, who was given in marriage to Gangidéva, 
son of Taila Nripa. It is difficult to identify this Taila Nripa. He might 
be probably Taila II of the Kadamba family of Hangal. But it is difficult 
to be sure about this identification. However, on the basis of other 
evidences we can now show that the Kadamba chiefs of Goa. seem to 
have had matrimonial alliances with the Kadambas of Hangal. 

The period of 40 years of rule of Permadi and Vijayaditya was one 
of triangular struggle for supremacy among the Kalachuris, the Sévunas 
and the Hoysalas. Of these, the Kalachuri chief Bijjala I] usurped the 
Chalukya throne from Taila III in about 1162 A.D. Permadi, to whose 
rule the records of the period refer, obviously for the reason that he 
was elder, was a feudatory of Jagadékamalla II and Taila III of the 
Chalukya family. To them he remained loyal. But thereafter, when 
Bijjala, the Kalachuri chief, started pushing to the background Taila III 
from 1156 A.D., and finally in 1162 A.D. completely usurped the throne, 
Permadi refused to acknowledge Bijjala as the suzerain. In fact, from 
1156 A.D., instead of mentioning the overlord, Permadi starts using his 
own regnal year. This is a clear indication of the loyalty of these Kadamba 
to the Chalukya rulers. Not only this. It is known that when Soméévara 
IV, son of Taila III attempted to reconquer the kingdom from the Kala- 
churis even from 1174 A.D., Permadi supported his cause. In fact, a 
record of 1170 A.D. from Hasrambi, in Kalghatgi Taluk38 mentions the 
rule of a Jagadékamalla who might be one of the brothers of S6mésvara 
IV. Further, in the last quarter of 12th century, Permadi even offers 
shelter to S6mésvara IV. A record of 1186 A.p.39 states that S6mésvara 
was ruling the kingdom from the capital at Govagl, i.e. Goa. 


38. K.R.I’s collections. 
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Ahavamalla, the Kalachuri king, who came to rule about 1180 A.D. 
seems to have attacked the Kadamba kingdom. Chandugideva, his 
general, is said to have burnt the territory of Vijayaditya. Similarly, 
even Hoysala Viraballala, takes the credit of subduing the Konkana 
country and receiving tribute from Vijayaditya. Vijayaditya of these 
records is obviously the younger brother. We know however, that the 
two brothers did not suffer any territorial loss. It is likely that the Kala- 
churis and the Hoysalas, the two rival powers which wanted to occupy 
the Chalukya kingdom may have incidentally attacked the Kadambas, 
who, they knew, were loyal to the Chalukya rulers. 

Mallikarjuna, who came to the Silihara throne of Northern Konkana 
about 1155 A.D., seems to have asserted his sway over the whole of Kavadi- 
dvipa which, by right, belonged to him. This explains the omission of 
this area in the records of Kadamba Permadi between 1154-62 A.D. By 
the latter date, however, Kumarapala, the Chaulukya king of Gujarat 
defeated Mallikarjuna and in the confusion thus caused, Permadi pushed 
his northern boundary so as to include parts of the Silahara kingdom. 
However, the threat from the Sévunas must have made him and his 
successors concentrate all their attention to preserve their hereditary 
kingdom. 

Permadi’s wife was Kamaladévi. She is described as the daughter 
of Kamadéva and Chattaladévi. This Kamadéva also may have belonged 
to the Hangal branch of that family. From the Kulavalli record4? of 
Sivachitta Permadi, we come to know that Hampadévi, wife of Yuvardja, 
Kumara Vijayaditya was administering some areas from her nelevidu at 
Sampagadi. Vijayaditya of this record is probably the younger brother 
of Permadi. 

Permadi was succeeded by Jayakési III in about 1187 A.D. This 
king also ruled for a period of about 40 years, till 1225 A.p. During the 
last decade of his reign he associated his elder son Vajradéva with him 
in governing the country. It was during his period that Singhana II, 
the Sévuna king, led a mighty invasion against these Kadambas. The 
Mankani inscription of 1206 A.D.4! is a badly damaged but highly interest- 
ing record which states that Simhanadévarasa while on digvijaya towards 
the south from his capital at Dévagiri, proceeded along the banks of the 
Krishnavenna river and camped at Kottumbage. It states further that 
he attacked Jayakési of Komkana-Gove. The details given in the record 
at this juncture cannot be clearly made out. But it definitely indicates 
that there was a severe battle fought as a consequence. The Ambe inscrip- 
tion** refers to a certain Kési who was vanquished by Singhana. This 
Kési is obviously the same as Jayakési III, the Kadamba chief of Goa. 


40. K.R.I’s collection. 


41. A.R.S.LE., 1927-28, B.K. No. 264. 
42. S.M.H.D., Vol. I, pp. 62 ff. 
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We have a few records of Vajradéva. The Dharwar records‘ are 
dated his 2nd regnal year; but the details of date given correspond 1216 
A.D. when Jayakési III was still ruling. Similarly, two other records‘ 
are dated the year 9, Vishu, corresponding to 1221 A.D. This would take 
the commencement of his rule to 1211-12 A.D. Yet another of his records 
is dated 1203 a.p.4> It is dated Kaliyuga 4317, the 4th regnal year, 
corresponding to 1203 A.D. This would take the beginning of his rule 
to c. 1200 AD. It is obvious that he was associated by his father in 
the administration of the kingdom and was also permitted to use his 
own regnal years. However, he did not probably rule independently. 
We have to surmise that he predeceased his father and therefore the 
kingdom passed on to his younger brother. 

Jayakési III was succeeded by his younger son Tribhuvanamalladéva, 
in about 1225 A.p. Not much is known about this king or his son Shashtha 
III, who ruled from 1246-60 a.p. Thereafter, the Kadambas of Goa 
are not heard of.4® It is quite possible that their kingdom fell a prey to 
the onslaught of the Seunas and the Hoysalas. 

The genealogy of the Kadambas of Goa is given below. I am thankful 
to Dr. P. B. Desai for the kind suggestions he has given in preparing 
this paper. 

POSTSCRIPT 

It has been shown above that Permadi was a loyal feudatory of 
the Chalukyas and uphled their cause even during the period of Kala- 
churi usurpation. The Golihalli record mentioned above,47 dated 
1176 A.D., refers to the rule of Bhilékamalla. It is difficult to identify 
this king, although it is tempting to suggest that he might be one of the 
princes of the Chalukya family.48 We have seen that the Hasrambi 
record refers to Jagadékamalla, another prince. 

2) The Angadi inscription4?, belongs to Sivachitta Permadi. But 
it is dated the 4th regnal year of Tribhuvanamalladéva, the other 
details of date being Virddhakrit, Pushya ba. 7, Sunday. This 
Tribhuvanamalla has to be identified with Somésvara IV. The details 
of date correspond to 1192 a. p., January 8, when the week-day was 
Wednesday. This pushes the last known date of Permadi by five 
years. We have to, therefore, surmise that his younger brother having 
predeceased, he associated his son Jayakési III] during the last few years 
of his rule. 

43. Summaries of Inscriptions (1942-44 to 1949-50), Nos. 17-18 of 1943-44. 

44. Ibid., Nos. 22-23. 

45. Ibid., No. 25. Herein the date has been wrongly read and the details equated 
with 1218 A.D. 

46. Jour. of Kar. Univ., (Humenities), Vol VI, p. 131. 

47. Summaries of Inscriptions No. 8 of 1944 - 45, 


48. P. B. Desai: Basavésvara and his Times 
49. K.R.I. No 17 of 1944-45. 
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Shashtha I 
| 


Nagavarma 
Givaladéva I 


| 
Shashtha II 
(c. 1000 A.D.-1072 A.D.) 


ie RAVCL Se Donte LH 

| | 
Givaladéva II Jayakési I 
(c. 1038 A.D.) (c. 1050-78 A.D.) 


Givaladéva III Vijayaditya Mayanalladévi Another daughter 
(. 1078-1125 A.D.) (name not known) 


| | 


Padmaladévi Jayakési II Udayarmadéva Tribhuvanamalla 
(c. 1125-47 A.D.) 


| 
| 


Savitri Permadidéva (Sivachitta)  Vijayaditya (Vishnuchitta) 
(c. 1147-92a.D.) (c. 1147-87 A.D.) 
Jayakési [II 
(c. 1187-1225 A.D.) 
EE be hn Bn 
| 
Vajradéva Tribhuvanamalla 
(c. 1200-1221 A.D.) (c. 1225-46 A.D.) 


| 
Shashtha III 
(c. 1246-1260 A.D.) 


AN INSCRIPTION FROM KADAROLLI 
Dr. SHRINIVAS RITTI 


ADAROLLI, Kadaravalli of the ancient days, is now a small village in 
Bailhongal taluk of Belgaum district. During the days of the Cha- 
lukyas of Kalyana, it was the headquarters of a small administrative unit 
of thirty villages known as Kadaravalli Thirty. It was a part of the bigger 
division of Palasige 12000. A few relics of its past glory can be seen in 
and around the village even today. 

- More important of such relics are three inscriptions including the 
one edited here. One of the other two pertains to the reign of Chalukya 
Bhuvanaikamalla Soméévara II and is dated in Saka 997. It was pub- 
lished by Fleet as early as in 1872 in Indian Antiquery, Vol. I. The third 
one is an incomplete record stopping abruptly, after mentioning the 
ruling king Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla i.e. Vikramaditya VI and his 
feudatory chief Givaladéva of the Goa Kadamba family. He is stated 
to be ruling from his headquarters at Chandavura i.e .Chandér in Goa 
territory. It is not known what stopped the engraver from continuing to 
engrave the record though the stone he chose for the purpose had space 
enough to do so! 

Besides, on the bank of the river Malaprabha flowing a little away 
from the village, are seen portions of Sikharas of two small shrines. As 
reported by the villagers there are actually three shrines there and one 
of them is completely submerged under the deposits of silt accumulated 
through years. They are also reported to be originally in the middle of 
the river course but during the past many years the river has changed its 
course and now actually the river bed is a little away from these shrines. 
Father Heras who visited this place in course of his tour to Kadamba 
centres in 1928! reports about the three shrines ‘in the bed of the river’ 
and their being covered with mud. He also speaks of the elaborately 
carved images in the shrines. But none of them are seen to day. The 
exposed portions of the Sikharas are typical of the Kadamba style of 
architecture. Many other temples built in this style are seen in Palasige 
12000 i.e. the Belgaum region which formed part of the Kadamba terri- 
tory. 

A few sculptures are also found in the village, such as those of 
Mahishasuramardini, (since brought to the Museum of Art and Archaeo- 
logy of the Kannada Research Institute in the Karnatak University), 
Sarasvati, Vishnu and Stirya. The last one is broken. Probably all 
these belonged to the temple on the river bank. 

A mutilated image of Parsvanatha was also noticed here. It defi- 


1. Journal of Bombay Historical Society, Vol. II, p. 105. (See plate facing p. 102). 
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nitely indicates the existence of a Jaina basadi in the locality but no 
traces of it are found now. There is no inscription referring to any such 
institution. It may also be noted that not a single Jaina family lives in 
this village today. 

The inscription edited here was noticed by Fleet who refers to it 
in his account of the Kadambas of Goa in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I 
Pt. Il pp. 568. Father Heras states in his above Report that Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar deciphered it and indentified it as an inscription belonging 
to Givala Il of the Kadamba family and dated in the 23rd year of 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, corresponding to 1099 A.p.2 Later, Prof. 
Moraes published its text in his Kadamba Kula.> But the text given there 
is faulty at places and there are many omissions. 

Thanks to the Department of Archaeology, this. and the other 
inscription of Saka 997 are well preserved by fixing them into a stone 
wall built for this purpose. It contains twenty nine lines of writing in 
the 11th Century characters and the writing is quite clear. 

The epigraph refers itself to the reign of Chalukya vikramaditya VI 
and mentions Givaladéva III of the Kadamba family, as governing 
Palasige 12000 from his headquarters at Gove i.e. Goa. Next is introduced 
Mahamandalésvara Arikésridéva who was enjoying the manneya saimya 
of Kadaravalli 30. He is endowed with the titles Kovalalapuravaradhisvara, 
Gangamartanda, Padmdavatilabdhavaraprasdda and the chief of Chchhanna- 
vatisahasramandala. It is stated that eh made a grant of money for the 
temple of Ramésvara probably built by Indayya of Tardavadi, at 
Kadaravalli. The grant was made on Thursday, Ashaidha ba 8, Bahu- 
dhanya, Chalukya Vikrama year 23, corresponding to Thursday. 24th 
June, 1098 A.p.4 

The interest of the inscription lies in the mention of the chief Ari- 
késari. As can be seen, he bore all the distinctive Ganga titles thus 
indicating that he belonged to the stock of Gangas of Talkad. Further, 
he is stated to be the chief of Chchha(sha)nnavatisahasramandala i.e. the 
division of 96000 which could only be Gangavadi, the heriditary territory 
of the Gangas. This also shows that he belonged to the family of the 
Gangas of Talkad. 

It is interesting to see a Ganga chief holding the manneya in this 
area viz., the territory of the Kadambas of Goa, in Palasige 12000. But 
it is difficult to relate him to the rulers of Talkad since no identical name 
is found in the genealogy of these Gangas. In fact from the 10th century 
onwards, the Gangas of Talkad lost importance as a political power and 
their territory came to be occupied by the Chdlas. Later, in the middle 
of the 11th century, Chalukya Vikramaditya VI ousted the Chélas from 


-. Ibid, p. 106. But Givaldéva mentioned here is Guvaladéva ITI. 
3. Pp. 465-66. 
4. 1099 A.D., as stated in the above Report of Father Heras. Op. cit. p. 106. 
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this region and himself became the governor of that area, when he was 
yet a prince. In such a period of chaos and confusion, as suggested by 
M. V. Krishna Rao, many members of this dynasty migrated from their 
ancestral home and took refuge in the Hoysala and Chalukya territories. 
It is not impossible that one such family moved on to the north and 
settled in the Palasige area as subordinates of the Goa Kadambas, who 
themselves were subordinates to the Chalukyas. This explains the exist- 
ence of another Ganga chief Kancharasa by name, in the same area in 
the 11th century. A record, for instance, from Kadatanhal in the same 
Bailahongal taluk mentions a chief of this name as a feudatory of the 
Chalukya king Jagadékamalla Jayasimha II and is dated in Saka 945, 
Raktaksha, corresponding to 1024-25 a.p.© He bore the titles Konguni- 
varma and Gangamartanda. Yet another record from Ambararagatti in 
the same Taluk also mentions a Kancharasa, as governing Kadaravalli 
30. This chief also had the Ganga titles.7 The date of this inscription is 
lost but the fragment contains ....malladéva which appears to stand for 
Jagadékanalladéva i.e. Jayasimha II. There is a record at Kalbhavi, 
also in the same Taluk, which mentions a Mahamandalésvara Kancharasa 
bearing the titles Kuvaldlapuravaradhisvara, Padméavatidévilabdhavara- 
praséda and Konguni-pattabandha-virajita. He is stated to have renewed 
a grant made formerly by Saigotta Sivamara to a Jaina-griha at Kummuda- 
vada in Kadaravalli 30, during the reign of Amdghavarsha.2 Thus 
Kancharasa of this inscription also belonged to the Ganga family. Fleet 
read the date of this inscription as Saka 261, Vibhava Pushya ba. Chatur- 
dasi, Monday, Uttaraéyana-samkranti and described it as spurious. This 
date as recorded in the epigraph is obviously wrongly engraved. It 
evidently pertains to the period of Améghavarsha I whose contemporary 
and feudatory Saigotta Sivamara was. The cyclic year Vibhava in Amogha 
varsha’s rule coincided with Saka 770, which however cannot be traced 
on the original. Even the other details viz., the tithi, the week day and 
sankramana do not work out correctly. 

The alphabet in which the record is written, belongs to the 11th 
century A.D. in which period Kancharasa ruled and renewed the grant. 
The date of the latter event is however, not given. But the record may 
be ascribed to the rule of Jagadékamalla Jayasimha II. 

It can be surmised that all the three records refer to one Kancharasa 
only who was a feudatory of Jagadékamalla Jayasimha II. Arikésari, 
mentioned in the record edited here must have been a later member of 
this Ganga family. They were in charge of the division of Kadaravalhi 
30. It is not possible to connect the two genealogically in the present 


Gangas of Talkad, p. 119. 

Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 1060-61, B. 378. 

I owe this information to my colleague Dr. B. R. Gopal. 
Indian Antiquery, Vol., XVIII, pp. 309 ff. 
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state of our knowledge. An epigraphical survey of this region might 
bring to light some more chiefs belonging to this family. 

The names of places and divisions mentioned in the epigraph are 
Banavasi, Palasige 12000, Gove, Kovalala, Chha(sha)nnavatisaha- 
sramandala, Kadaravalli 30, and Taddavadi. Banavasi is the present 
village of that name in Sirsi taluk of North Kanara district. Palasige 
12000 is the area around modern Halsi in Khanapur taluk of Belgaum 
district. Gdve is the capital of the Goa territory of today. Kovalala is 
modern Kolar, the headquarters of the district of that name. Chhanna- 
vatisahasramandala is the famous Gangavadi 96000. Kdadaravalli 30 
was the area around Kadarolli, the find place of the present epigraph. 
Taddévadi is the Taradavadi 1000 of the medieval inscriptions and the 
region around Taddévadi in Indi taluk of Bijapur district. 


TEXT! 


Svasti samasta-bhuvanasraya Sri pri(pri) 

thvivallabham maharajadhiraja paramésva 

ra paramabhattarakam Satyasraya-kula-tila 

karn Chaluky-abharanam Srimalt] Tribhuvanama 

lladévara vijayarajyam-uttardttar-abhivri(vri)ddhi 

pravarddhamanam-achamdrarkka-tar-ambaramsa 

luttamiralu? tatupada> (tat-pada)-padm-dpajivagala 

ppa Svasti samadhigata-parncha-mahasabda*-mahamandalésvaram 
9. Banavasipuravar-adhigvara samasta-rajavali-vi° 

10. rajitarappa Srimanu mahamandalésva 

11. ram Giavaladévar-Palasige® pannirchchhasiramu 

12. ma nijarajadhani Goveyol’-sukha-samkatha 

13. vinddadim rajyamge(yyu®)yd-aluttiralu tat-pa 

14. da-padm-dpajivigalappa Svasti samadhigata-pamcha-ma 

15. hasa(sa)bda mahamandalésvaram? Kovalalapuravar-a 

16. dhisva(Sva)rarn Chchhannavatisahasra!9-mandal-adhinayakam 


SNIAKRWNo 


1. From impressions. Prof. G. M. Moraes has published a text of this inscription 
in his Kadambakula (pp. 465-66). Some of his readings are noticed in these 
footnotes. 

Salvattumiralai. 

tatvapdada. 

The word mahdésabda is omitted in the original. 

Samastardajyatala. 

Palasike. 

Neleviidinallu. 

This letter is redundant. 

Gopakdakhya. 

Chakravartiguha. 


SOS ORR) Are Ne 


— 
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17. Gamga-marttandam!! Padmavati-labdha-varaprasadam 
samasta-ra!2 : 

18. [ja]vali-samalamkritarappa!> sriman-mahamandalésvara[m] 

19. Arikésaridévara!4 vijayarajyam-uttarottar-abhi 

20. vriddhi-pravarddhamanam-achamdr-arkka-tar-ambaram 
Kadaravalli mt 

21. vatta(tta)ra manneya-simyama[n-a]luttiralu!s 
Svasti Srimach-Chalukya 

22. vikrama kalada 23neya Bahudhanya samvatsarada Asa&(sha)dha!® 

23. bahu (la*) 8!7 Bri(Bri)havaradamudu!® Kadaravalliya 
Taddévadil? Imadayya 

24.20 [tt] Ramésvaradévara nivédyakkam namAadivige 
yennegam kotta Gamga-gadya 

25. nara [3] Yi(1) dharmmamamh kidaliyade Srimad- 
Arikésaridévaru pamchama- 

26. [thalsthana nakharavolagagi samasta prajeyellam 
pratipalisi nadasuvaru 

27. Acharyya Dharmméégvarajiyaru dharmmam kidalu pratipalida.... 

28. Svava(da)ttam paradattam va yo haréti vasumdhara(ram) 
sa(sha)shtirvvarsha-sahasrani 

29, Vishthayam jayaté krimih | 


11. ....gamarttanda. 

12. kuva. 

13; rax.-..ma.., . .dikshitarappa: 
140. ied. Vavidevara: 


15. This portion has not been read by him. 

16. la& phala for Ashadha.. 

17. bahula sri for bahu 8. 

18. This weekday has not been read. 

19. Taddévadi is not read. 

20. Lines 24 to 26 are not read properly, 27-28 are not read at all and line 29 is not 
noticed. “s 


PROTOHISTORIC SITES IN BIJAPUR DISTRICT 
A. SUNDARA 


Ab this paper, it is proposed to examine the chalcolithic and the 
neoloithic sites of the Bhima and the Don river valleys in Byapur 
District, Mysore State, mainly in view of the following problems. 

In the excavations at Sanganakallu!, Piklihal,? Tekkalakota,> etc., 
some wheel made potsherds,4 not more than half a dozen in any case, of 
the plain and painted red ware of Jorwe fabric, a characteristic pottery 
of the chalcolithic culture of the Godavari valley, were found in the 
uppermost layers only, of the neolithic culture exposed there. The types 
represented by them are still a few. In some of the explored neolithic 
sites) of the Tungabhadra valley, this pottery occassionally occured. 
These occurrences indicate an intrusion® of some of the elements of the 
chalcolithic culture of the Godavari valley into the neolithic culture of 
the Krishna-Tungabhadra valley in the last phase of the latter. But 
they are too meagre and scattered geographically to estimate the nature 
and range of the intrusion and the course taken by it. Whether they 
should be accounted as instances of trade contacts or as remnants of 
cultural movements could be known only by systematic explorations of 
the promising areas between the two valleys. 

Further, in the Phase II of the neolithic culture at Tekkalakota, 
besides the pottery of Jorwe fabric, occured for the first time, some 
vessels? of the black-and-red ware in the burials only. Their fabric, 
types and conspicuous absence in the corresponding and also earlier 
habitational deposits suggest that they do not form part of the charac- 
teristic material components of the culture of the site. On the other 
hand they are intimately analogous to the black-and-red ware bowls of 
the chalcolithic burial of Tekwada® of the Tapi valley. It should be 
noted here that the black-and-red ware vessels along with the Jorwe 
pottery, are found as burial furniture in many of the chalcolithic sites? 
of the Tapi valley. The black-and-red ware vessels of Tekkalakota, 
therefore seem to have been adopted by the people from an extraneous 
source as observed by the exvacator.!0 

At this juncture it is necessary to recall that in the Krishna-Tunga- 
bhadra region the megalithic culture characterised by the black-and-red 
ware, iron and rough stone tomb-building practices overlapped with 
the upper phase of the neolithic culture as found at Brahmagiri!! etc. 
The megalithic culture, therefore, might as well be argued to be the 
contributor of the black-and-red ware of the kind found in the burials 
of Tekkallakota Phase II. 

In view of these two cultural intrusions, it is necessary to find out 
if the intruding chalcolithic elements or culture comprised the black- 
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and-red ware also and if so, to ascertain if the black-and-red ware of the 
kind found in the burials of Tekkalkota Phase IJ, is chalcolithic or mega- 
lithic. It may be noted that at Tekkalakota, unlike in the Tapi valley, 
the chalcolithic red ware of Jorwe fabric and the black-and-red ware 
occur in exclusively different circumstances:!2 the former in the habita- 
tional deposits and the latter in the burials only. Thus their cultural 
relationship is not clearly evident. This, again, demands further explora- 
tions as above. 

An attempt to find out solutions to these problems, is necessary as 
they would shed light on the important aspect of the diffusion of the 
various cultural strains from one region to the other. In these respects 
the Bhima appeared to be the most promising as its origin is near the 
region of the Godavari valley and it flows south-eastwards and meets 
the Krishna on the north. Under a project of the Village-to-Village 
Survey of Antiquarian Remains of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Government of India, Sri M. N. Deshpande, the then Superintending 
Archaelogist of the Survey, with a view to know about the cultural 
contacts between the Upper Deccan and South India, as one of the 
objectives, had already entrusted the author to explore the Bhima region 
in Byapur District since 1957. Subsequently, the author had the opportu- 
nity to survey considerable parts of the Krishna and its tributaries in 
North Mysore State. In view of the above specific problems especially, 
the chalcolithic and the neolithic sites of the Bhima and the Don river 
valleys in Bijapur District, discovered in the course of the survey are 
studied below, besides noting the salient features, implications and 
affinities of the cultural remains. 


Scope of the study 


Village-to-Village survey of Indi, Sindgi and north part of Mudde- 
bihal talukas inclduing a stretch of about 120 Km. of the Bhima and of 
50 Km. of the Don, in Byapur District from 1957 to 1961 and subse- 
quent explorations of some localities of the Krishna and of its tributaries, 
the Tungabhadra, the Malaprabha and the Ghataprabha, by the author 
led to the discovery of about 142 neolithic and chalcolithic sites!3 (Key 
to Fig. 1, and the following list). in the revenue limits of 121 villages 
in North Mysore State. Of them, 105 sites in 91 localities, are in 
Bijapur District. 

Besides, the remaining part of Muddebihal taluka including a part 
of the Krishna bordering the taluka on the south, was explored under 
the same project of the Archaeological Survey, by Sri P. Narayan Babu. 
Many neolithic sites!4 were discovered by him. The entire stretch of the 
Tungabhadra from its entrance into Dharwar District, upto its departure 
into Andhra Pradesh on the eastern border of Raichur District, was 
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explored by Dr. M. S. Nagaraja Rao. About 17 neolithic sites!5 were 
brought to light by him. 

The author had the chance of studying the materials collected by 
both, Sri Narayan Babu and Dr. Nagaraja Rao, from their explorations. 
He also studied the sites at Brahmagiri, Sangankallu, Watgal, Tekkalakota 
and Hallur. Thus, in order to know comprehensively how far the implica- 
tions of the sites of the Bhima and the Don river valleys, Bijapur District, 
in the light of the above problems, are tenable, he had substantially 
representative collections at his disposal from a large number of sites of 
all the other adjacent major river valleys in North Mysore State. 


Geography and Geology!® 


The region of Bijapur Dt., lies in between Lat. 15°.48’ and 17°.28’N 
and Long. 74°.57’ and 75°.24 E. It is surrounded by the districts of 
Sholapur on the north; Gulbarga on the north-east and east; Raichur 
on the east and the south; Dharwar on the south; Belgaum on the south- 
west and the east and Kolhapur on the west and the north-west, all in 
Mysore State excepting the first and the last which are in Maharastra State. 
It is bound by the rivers, the Bhima on the north and the Malaprabha 
in the south and intercepted within by the rivers, the Don, the Ghata- 
prabha and the Krishna and is entirely covered with a close net work of 
numerous small rivers and streams feeding the main rivers. 

The Bhima and the Don rivers on the north, the Malaprabha and 
the Ghataprabha on the south, are the main tributaries to the Krishna. 

The Bhima valley enriched annually with silt deposited by its over- 
flow, the deep black cotton soil of the Don and the rich alluvial plains 
of the Krishna, are extraordinarily fertile lands capable of retaining the 
moisture of the meagre rainfall varying from 472 mm. to 635 mm. per 
annum. 

The region broadly comprises of gneissic rock in the south-east 
(east and south-east of Muddebihal area), quartzites and limestones of 
the Kaladgi series in the south-west (Kaladgi and its surroundings), the 
Bhima sandstones including Talikoti limestones in the east (Talikot area) 
and the Deccan trap in the north from the Krishna to the Bhima (Indi, 
Sindgi, Bijapur and Bagevadi area). Cherty deposits of the intertrappean 
beds thickly covered over with black cotton soil, are extensively found 
in the south-eastern part of Bijapur (near Shelgi, Bhantnur and Kuchbal). 
Other silicious rock materials such as challcedony, agate are found in 
profusion in nodules on the surface near Golsar!7 and at several places 
on the bank of the Bhima and its tributaries . Thus suitable rock-materials 
and fertile plain river valleys were most favourable for the neolithic 
economy to thrive well. In view of the fact that in prehistoric times, 
cultural movements were usually along river courses, the orientations of 
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the rivers, the Krishna and particularly the Bhima, had been most advan- 
tageous for such movements and contacts of the cultures between the 
Godavari and the Krishna-Tungabhadra. | 


Previous notices 


R. B. Foote was the first to notice Early Stone Age tools in the 
Malaprabha basin at Khyad,!8 Bijapur Dt., and a neolith!9 from some- 
where (exact provenance is unknown) to the south-east of Byapur Dt. 
Further, explorations by Sankalia and others in the same basin resulted 
in the discovery of a number of Early Stone Age sites.20 Megalithic 
remains at Aiholli21 Badami22 Pattadakal23 and Maskanal?4 etc. and 
Early Historical sites?5 in the Krishna valley were reported by and by, 

It may be noted that all the early discoveries lie in the Krishna 
valley and its tributaries and almost all are either prehistoric or early 
historical. The region between the Bhima and the Krishna with the 
exception of a microlithic site noticed at Nimbal?° (Indi Taluka) remained 
untapped of its archaeological potentialities before the explorations by 
the author. 


The Neolithic and Chalcolithic sites 


As many as eightysix neolithic and chalcolithic sites in the revenue 
limits of seventyseven villages spread in the region between the Bhima 
and the Don in Indi, Sindgi, and northern part of Muddebihal talukas, 
were discovered near or on the banks of the rivers and of their tributaries 
in the plains of silty or black cotton soil (Fig. No. 1). Excepting the 
small mounds at Dhulkhed, Chanegaon, Anachi, Nagarhalli, Urchan 
(Afzalpur taluka, Gulbarga Dt.) and the sites at Chik-Mannur, Hanchinal, 
Nivalkhodi and Baur, the other sites have now little debris in thickness 
and even whatever remain there, are subject to regular erosion and 
disturbance by natural and human agencies. Most of the sites are 
under cultivation and the mounds are also surrounded by cultivated 
fields. The sites invariably are situated onthe summit or the slopes of 
elevated plains; range from one to four acres in area and are generally 
distinguishable by their greyish or ashy black colour. Their density is 
more in the east and most in the south-eastern part of the ee 
region of the Bhima and the Don. 

Some of the sites have Early Historical remains; a few contain 
remains of the medieval period also. 

The neolithic and chalcolithic remains found scattered on the surface 
of the sites are: flakes, fragments; parallel-sided blades, fluted cores and 
microliths largely of chert and chalcedony and other rock-materials; 
pieces of neoliths of probably black trap, pottery such as the grey ware 
of Brahmagiri fabric; the red ware of Jorwe fabric etc.; bones in fargments 
heavily encrusted with lime and sparsely beads, bangles, figurines etc. of 
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terracotta, shell, stone objects of granite such as slick stones saddle 
querns, solid spherical balls etc. No traces of structures of any kind 
of the period, are extant on the surface of any of the sites. 

It is observed that while the raw material of microliths is predomi- 
nantly chert in the sites of the lower Don, the chalcedony is found to be 
the most favoured for microliths in the sites of the Bhima valley. Simi- 
larly, the red ware of Jorwe fabric occurs in the sites of the Bhima, but 
conspicuoulsy absent in the sites of the Don. Therefore, for a proper 
assesment of the significance of these distinct variations, the sites are 
classified into three groups: 


Group A: Sites of the Lower Don valley. 
Group B: Sites of the tributaries to the Lower Bhima. 
Group C: Sites of the Bhima. 


Group A: Sites of the Lower Don Valley 


About thirtytwo sites with microliths of chert and grey ware pottery 
of Brahmagiri fabric etc. are located on or near the banks of the lower 
Don and its tributaries such as Sogli halla etc. covering the north part of 
Muddebihal and southern strip of Sindgi talukas. 

The sites in the remaining part of Muddebihal taluka and those of 
the Malaprabha valley, also, come under this group. 


Group B: Sites of the tributaries to the Lower Bhima 


Twentyfour sites with microliths of both chalcedony and chert, bad 
the grey ware pottery of Brahmagiri fabric, are found situated on or near 
the tributaries to the Lower Bhima (in Bijapur Dt.), such as Byakod 
halla, Sindgi halla, Navile hall etc., comprising almost the entire Sindgi 
taluka excepting the bank of the Bhima on the north. 

Some four sites, Benkanhalli, Hanchinal, Nad(Bk) and Indi (nos. 52 
to 55 in the Key to the Fig. no. 1) nearer the Bhima, of this group, are 
found to have microliths exceedingly of chalcodony, the chert tools being 
very scarce. 


Group C: Sites of the Bhima 

Twentifive sites with microliths of chalcedony and the plain and 
painted red ware pottery of Jorwe fabric, are spotted on or near the 
feeders of the upper Bhima (Bijapur Dt.) such as Doddahalla, Indi, 
halla, and Jigjevni halla and along the southern bank of the river Bhima, 
‘comprising Indi and northern strip of Sindgi talukas. 

In these sites, the grey ware pottery of Brahmagiri fabric is also 
found but in varying frequency, becoming gradually less in quantity 
along the Bhima upwards. 
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Before discussing the meaning of these characteristic variations of 
the cultural remains, it is necessary to note briefly the characteristics and 
affinities of the sites of the three groups. 


Antiquities: Their characteristics, implications and affinities. 


I. Microliths (Figures 2 to 9, Plates I to IV). 


In almost all the sites occur a large number of parallel sided blades, 
fluted cores and other microliths of usual types already known from the 
other well known sites, Brahmagiri,27 Maski,28 Jorwe2? Nevasa,3° etc. 

The types3! of microliths from these sites are: blades with retouch 
on one or both the edges; straight backed blades; obliquely or crescenti- 
cally backed blades; blades with serrated edge (saws); symmetrically or 
asymmetrically retouched points; lunates etc. Triangles and trapeziums 
are of very rare occurrence; the former (Fig. 9; nos. 79, 80. P.. IV, nos. 28, 
29) could be collected in only one site, i.e. Hingni (Indi Tk.). 

Occurrence of parallel-sided blades, fluted cores with crested ridge 
(Fig. 2 nos. 2, 5, Pl. II nos. 10, 11), in profusion, waste flakes and frag- 
ments, suggests local manufacture of the blades on large scale and employ- 
ment of the ‘Crested Guiding Ridge Technique’32 in the production. 

It may be noted here that the blades and the fluted cores of chert 
are usually long and big recalling the Harappan blades while those of 
chalcedony, small. Of course, the respective raw materials account for 
the different sizes. Chert is naturally available in big nodules and chalce- 

dony, in small pebbles. 

7 The normal medium of microliths etc. of the Group A, is chert and 
that of the Group C, chalcedony. But the occasional use of the normal 
raw material of the each Group in the other, is also evident. In the 
Group B, chert and chalcedony are used in considerable proportions as 
at Kannolli, Nivalkhodi, Othihal, Tamba etc. Of the 35 fluted cores in 
the collections from Kannolli, 14 are of cher and 21, of chalcedony. 
Out of 91 parallel-sided blades from Nivalkhodi, 67 are of chert and 
24, of chalcedony. 

Employment of different raw materials in different parts of the 
region, is appreciable if the geology of the region is recalled here. Group 
A is situated in the limestone areas of the lower Don and the Krishna 
valley with chert normally available and the Group C, in the Bhima and 
its tributaries of the Deccan trap area providing chalcedony, agate etc. 
in plenty. The Group B is situated very near the junction of these two 
distinct geological formations with respective raw materials. 

From the above analysis, the part played by the local geology and 
the adaptability of the prehistoric man to the different environmental 
conditions, in determining the character of his economy, is clearly 
evident. 
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II. Neoliths (Plates V and VI) 


In a few sites complete specimens of neoliths were obtained and in 
the majority of the other sites, at least one or two fragments were avail- 
able. Most of them are made of dolerite of the fine grained variety. 

The most common tool-type is the axe, triagular in shape with pointed 
butt-end, ovoid or lenticular in section and polished working edge. 
Rarely a tool is completely polished. The other tool-types are usually, 
adze, chisel, wedge and discoid. 

There are in some sites, flakes of trap and unfinished tools etc. 
suggesting the local manufacture of neoliths. 


III. Pottery 


There are three distinct kinds of pottery; the grey ware, the red 
ware and the black-and-red ware. 

The grey ware is allied in types and fabric to that of Brahmagiri IA 
and IB.33 Its slip varies in colours: black, grey or ashy grey, greyish 
buff, chacolate, pinkish buff and red, the first and the last being 
rare. 

Urns, vases, pots, spouted pots, bowls of many forms, cups, dish-on- 
stand, platters and lids (Fig. 10) are the usual main types of vessels of 
the ware. 

Pottery with pre-firing paintings in black or purple or violet (Plate 
VII, nos. 21-25) and/or post-firing red ochare paintings or incised or 
applique designs (Plate VIII) also occur sparsely in many sites, 

The grey ware pottery alone is found in the Groups A and B, but 
in varying frequency in the Group C. 

The plain and the painted red ware pottery is distinctly of the chal- 
colithic Jorwe-Nevasa, in fabric, types and paintings. Its surface is mat 
red sometimes dull or buffish, and of medium to fine core giving a dis- 
tinct, clear and regular metallic sound when struck against hard surface 
and having clear striations on its interior suggesting the use of wheel in 
its making. 

Convex or straight sided or concave sided carinated bowls; spouted 
pot with falring rim; high-necked jars with beaded rim, globular pot 
with everted rim; channel spouted bowls (Fig. 11), are common types in 
this ware. 

The painted designs (Plate VII, nos. 1-20) in black on the red sur- 
face of the vessels, are geometric. 

Only in the Group C, this pottery is found as a dominant ware 
particularly at Jirankalgi, Dhulkhed, Bhairungi, Ballolli, Chanegaon, 
Hingni, Chick-Mannur, Rodgi and Moratgi and in the other sites, with 
the grey ware pottery, both being in high proportions, as for instance at 
Nagarahalli, Khyadgi, Urchan and Kumsh. 
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The Black-and-red ware pottery (Fig. 12), is found in most of the 
sites of the Group C, in considerable quantity especially at Masali (Kd), 
Ingalgi, Urchan, Kumshi, Moratgi and in small numbers in the other 
sites. 

Its types, fabric and affinity, will be fully discussed below. 


IV. Other remains 


Other remains such as beads, bangles, terracottas, are extremely 
sparse and wherever found owing to their simple forms or indeterminate 
shapes, their relationship with the neolithic or chalcolithic, is doubtful. 

Representative types from the collections from the sites, are briefly 
described with illustrations at the end. 

The long parallel-sided blades, fluted cores of the Groups A and B, 
the neoliths and the grey ware pottery, on the whole, are closely allied 
to the respective remains from the neolithic of Brahmagiri,34 Maski35 
etc. and the microliths, the red ware pottery, of the to those of the 
chalcolithic of Jorwe36 Nevasa37, Chandoli,38 etc. Thus Group C, the 
sites of the Groups A and B are essentially neolithic coming under the 
neolithic complex of the Krishna-Tungabhadra Doab while those of the 
Group C, chalcolithic belonging to the chalcolithic complex of the 
Godavari. 


Discussions of the problems 


Among the antiquities, briefly referred to above, those that have 
got much to say to the problems outlined at the inception are: (a) The 
plain and painted red ware pottery of Jorwe fabric and (6) the black- 
and-red ware. 

As mentioned above they are found in the Group C., i.e. the Bhima 
valley only, but conspicuously absent in the Groups A and B. i.e. the 
upper courses of the tributaries to the lower Bhima and the Don, 


The plain and the painted red ware of Jorwe fabric 


The significance of the distributional pattern of ne pottery and of 
its preponderance in some of the sites, becomes obvious when the be- 
haviour of this pottery in the other sites known in the uppermost and 
the lowermost Bhima and of the other river valleys is considered. 


Other Sites in the Bhima valley 


The two excavated sites, in the uppermost Bhima valley, Chandoli39 
and Songaon4? (in Poona Dt.), have disclosed that the chalcolithic 
culture there, is characterised by the preponderance of the Jorwe pottery 
and includes, nevertheless, the Malwa pottery and the grey ware. The 
latter is about 150 Km. as the crow flies, northwest of the first site with 
the Jorwe pottery on the Bhima in Bijapur. 
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Further downstreams af the Bhima (i.e. in Gulbarga Dt.) from 
Bijapur, is not thoroughly explored so far. However, in the two sites, 
Tjeri (Jewargi Tk.) and Tadabidi (Shahapur Tk.), nearer the Bhima 
explored by the author, could be picked up some two or three sherds 
of the red ware of Jorwe fabric. Likewise, two sites,41 Kakkera near 
Shahapur and Devapur close to Shorapur in the Bhima-Krishna Doab, 
have yielded a few sherds of the red ware pottery of Jorwe fabric and 
of the black-and-red ware. . 

Though the long stretches of the Bhima on either ends of its ex- 
plored part in Bijapur, are not thoroughly investigated, since a few well 
studied sites at the farther ends of the unexplored parts, give evidence 
of the chalcolithic culture as found in Bijapur, it is justified to expect 
similar evidences to occur in the intermediary unexplored parts also. 
Thus the now available evidences from the sites at irregular intervals, to 
all intents and purposes, are suffice to consider the nature and the course 
of the diffusion of the chalcolithic culture along the Bhima. 


Sites in the Krishna, the Malaprabha and the Ghataprabha 


In none of the sites explored in the Krishna4? from its confluence 
with its northern tributary, the Don, near Kodekal (Shorapur Tk. Gul- 
barga Dt.) upwards to the village, Kallolli (Chikkodi Tk. Belgaum Dt.) 
on its bank where the river enters the Mysore State, a stretch of about 
200 Km., the Jorwe pottery is found. Similarly, the sites in the Mala- 
prabha and the Ghataprabha43, do not have this pottery on the surface. 
In short, the Krishna (from Kodekal), the Ghataprabha and the Mala- 
prabha, are not practically traversed by the Jorwe pottery. 


Sites in the Krishna-Tungabhadra Doab and the Tungabhadra valley 


Now in the Krishna-Tungabhadra doab, at Piklihal, Maski44 and 
Watgal‘5 and in the Tungabhadra valley, at Brahmagiri4© Sanganakullu,47 
Tekkalakota and Hallur,4® the Jorwe pottery in its original and deterio- 
rated49 fabrics, occur. But in these sites excepting Watgal, the pottery 
is poorly represented in quantity, fabric, varieties of types and in painted 
designs. The majority of the pottery, is rather coarse and even a few 
types that occur are scattered far and wide. A jar>9 with beaded rim 
may be found rather frequently but bowls, spouted pots etc. are scarcely 
found. Unlike these sites, in a part (S. No. 197) of the extensive site 
(S. Nos. 196-8, 214 and 234) at Watgal, heavy concentration of the 
Jorwe pottery and of the black-and-red ware pottery, was observed by 
the author during his explorations of the site. However, the types of the 
pottery are few and the fabric is not always as fine as that of the Group 
C, Bijapur Dt. There are two white painted black-and-red ware in the 
author’s collections from this site, 
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It is in this perspective, the occurence of the Jorwe pottery, in tact 
in fabric, and in profusion in a series of sites close to one another, all 
along the Bhima in Bijapur, is significant. The pattern of the distribu- 
tion of the pottery, its predominance in some of the sites and the consid- 
rable ratio in the others of the Group C, would suggest regular habitations 
of a people who had the pottery tradition of the Godavari valley quite 
alien to that of the Krishna-Tungabhadra valley. That the Jorwe pottery 
was imported from distance to supplement the meagre supply of the local 
pottery i.e. the grey ware pottery, is not probable. In fact, the grey 
ware pottery has a very wide and substantial distribution from the- 
Cauvery*! to the Narmada 52 and a distinct phase characterised by this 
pottery alone, is disovered at Daimabad53 in the Godavari and Bahal54 
in the Tapi, and dominates well till the end of the neolithic in the lower 
Bhima and the Krishna-Tungabhadra valleys. Moreover, the size and 
the economy of these hamlets would not warrant any such flourishing 
and distant trade in the most essential common household equipments 
of daily use viz common pottery. The circumstantial evidences, thus, 
indicate the spread of a people with their belongings including the Jorwe 
pottery or the tradition of making that pottery and not of the pottery 
alone, through trade. 

The Group C of Byapur District, therefore, together with the sites, 
Songaon and Chandoli, in the uppermost of the same valley and of 
Watgal not far away from the confluence of the Bhima and the Krishna 
(the distance in between them being about 70 Km.) would imply the 
spread of a people with the Jorwe pottery along the Bhima only. In 
other words, the geographical horizon of the chalcolithic culture of the 
Godavari valley with its pottery tradition unaffected, is as far down in 
the Bhima as Bijapur. But the available evidences of the lower Bhima 
and of the Krishna Tungabhadra valleys, suggest that the movement of 
this culture along the Bhima downwards from Bijapur, is already feeble 
and its painted pottery tradition is, consequently, on the decline especially, 
in the Krishna-Tungabhadra doab and the Tungabhadra valley. 


b. The Black-and-red ware (fig. 12) 


As mentioned above, this pottery is found only in those sites that 
have the red ware pottery of Jorwe fabric, but is conspicuously absent in 
the other sites of the Groups A and B, having the grey ware of the neolithic 
complex of the Krishna-Tungabhadra valley. It should be noted here 
that the complex traits of the neolithic culture of the Krishna-Tunga- 
bhadra valley as known from the excavations, there is no black-and-red 
ware as such. These circumstances seem to suggest that the material 
equipments of the chalcolithic culture represented by the Group A, 
comprised the black-and-red ware also. 
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Bijapur comes within the horizon of the megalithic culture that has 
overlapped with the last phase of the neolithic culture in the Krishna- 
Tungabhadra and further south. The black-and-red ware is one of the 
distinct traits of the megalithic culture. And in two or three sites of 
Group C, especially Masali (kd) and Kumshi, megalithic black-and-red 
ware also is sparsely found. 

Now as suggested by the stratigraphic positions of the Jorwe pottery 
at Sangankallu, Tekkalkota and Piklihal, its intrusion also, is in the 
last phase55 of the neolithic culture of the Doab. Further in a pit5® 
beside and prior to the Cist VI, Brahmagiri, are found megalithic pottery 
including a good number of the black-and-red bowls,57 and a Jars8 
having beaded rim with paintings in black on the shoulder, apparently 
of Jorwe fabric (analogous to that of the sherd from Masali, No. 1 in 
the plate VII below). These evidences probably indicate that the intrusions 
of the chalcolithic culture along the Bhima and of the megalthic, into the 
neolithic of the Doab, are more or less contemporaneous. Owing to 
these cultural contacts, could the black-and-red ware of the Group C 
and also of Tekkalkota burials, have originated from the megalithic? 

Characteristically, the black-and-red ware found in the Group C, 
can be divided into two classes. One is definitely megalithic and sparsely 
found in a few sites as mentioned above. The other class is found in 
most of the sites, and comparatively in large numbers. Their individual 
characteristics are as follows. 

The megalithic black-and-red ware pottery is generally not as fine 
as the other in fabric. Usually, it is perfectly black-and-red and generally 
highly polished. The size of the vessels such as lids, vases, jars, are 
sometimes big. The types are many and peculiar; connoids, varieties 
of lids; tulip shaped bowls with rather pointed bottom etc. 

The other black-and-red ware of the Group C, is of fine fabric. It 
is actually black-and-grey or greyish pink or buff, but very, very rearly 
red. Generally, it is not highly polished. It is medium to thin in 
section and the vessels are medium to small in size. The types are a 
few. Only vases and bowls occur in thisfabric (Fig. 12). The most 
common type is the concave sided carinated bowl with sagger or 
rounded bottom and featureless edge. (Fig. 12, Nos. 11 to 16). This 
types? does not occur in the megalithic black-and-red ware as such, 
Further, it is noteworthy, in this ware from those sites of the Group C 
where the megalithic black-and-red ware is absent, the typical megalithic 
shapes invariably do not occur. 

A sherd from Kumshi of the Group C and two from Watgal, of 
this ware, have paintings in dull white and quite a few from the Group 
C, have graffitti. But the pottery with these features are too meagre to 
compare with those of the megalithic. More evidences are required to 
consider these aspects. 
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Thus essentially this pottery, in types and fabrics, differs from the 
megalithic black-and-red ware, It is closely akin to that of the chalco- 
lithic burial of Tekwada® and of the chalcolithic Chandoli®! on the one 
hand and the burials of Tekkalkota,®2 on the other. 

From the above analysis, it is apparent that the black-and-red of 
non-megalithic character of the Group C, does not come from the over- 
lapping megalithic culture, Therefore, that the chalcolithic culture 
intruding along the Bhima, has also the black-and-red-ware of its own, 
as one of the material contents, is distinctly evident. 

The foregoing study of the sites of the Bhima and the Don valleys 
vindicates that the intrusion suggested by the Jorwe pottery in the exca- 
vations in the Krishna-Tungabhadra valley explained in the beginning, 
is due to the spread of the chalcolithic culture, from the Godavari valley, 
along the Bhima, and the culture is distinguished by the plain and red 
painted red ware pottery of the Jorwe fabric and the black-and-red ware 
of the kind found in the burials of Tekkalakota. 
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34. AT, No. 4, pp. 180-311, . 
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35. AI. No. 13 pp. 4-142. 

36. Excavations at Nasik and Jorwe. 

37. From History to Pre-history. 

38. Deo S.B., et. al, Chalcolithic Chandoli, Poona 1965 (Chalcolithic Chandoli). 
a9.) TIC. 

40. IAR, 1964-65, I-48-51 (cyclostyled copy). 


41. These two sites were discovered by Sri K. Paddayya, Research Scholar of the 
Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute Poona. Information was kindly 
given by him for which the author is highly thankful to him. The author had also 
seen the collections made by him from these two sites. 


42. Jorwe pottery is reported to have been found in Karad, on the bank of the 
Krishna, Maharastra, which is about 80 km. north-west of the first village, Kallolli 
(Chikkodi Taluka Belgaum Dist.), on the Krishna in Mysore State. Information 
was kindly given by my friend and colleague, Sri S. A. Sali of the Archaelogical 
Survey and the author is extremely thankful to him. 


As stated above, the Jorwe pottery is absent in the Krishna from the village Kallolli, 
as far down as Kodekal where the river receives the Don 90 km. before its confluence 
with the Bhima. It appears therefore that the culture represented by the Jorwe pottery 
in its diffusion along the Krishna, has already become too feeble to move further 
downwards from the region of Karad along the Krishna in Mysore State. 


43. See the Nos. X, XI of the list in continuation of the Key to Fig. 1 below. Both 
the rivers, the Malaprabha and Ghataprabha are the Southern tributaries to the Krishna 
reaching it well before the Don does on the northern side. When the Jorwe pottery is 
already absent all along the Krishna and beyond its confluences with these two rivers, 
the absence of the pottery observed in a few sites in the basins of these two rivers, 
can be reasonably taken to be true throughout their courses. The single black-on-red 
painted sherd picked up at Konnur (See IAR, 1963-64, I-42, Cyclostyed copy) which 
was mistaken to be of Jorwe fabric by the author, was subsequently identified correctly 
as analogous to that of Brahmagiri I A, by him. 


44. Author’s own collections. Among the previous collections from Maski site 
kept till recently at the office of the Archaeological Survey of India, South-Western 
Circle, Aurangabad, is a vessel with a globular body, short concave neck and beaded 
rim (analogous to T. 3, Fig. 90 of From History to Prehistory) and paintings in black 
on its shoulder distinctly of Jorwe fabric. The pot was later on sent to the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India Office New-Delhi. The author had the opportunity to examine it 
at Aurangabad and is thankful to the Superintending Archaeologist, Archaeological 
Survey of India, South-Western Circle for the permission to refer to it here. 


45. Author’s own collection mostly from the survey number 197. of the site 
noticed previously by L. Munn (See, L. Munn; ‘Prehistoric and Protohistoric finds’, 
Journal of the Hyderabad Geological Survey, Vol. II. pt. 1, 1934). 


46. Author’s own collections from the site. 
47. Author’s own collections from the site. 
48. IAR, 1964-65, I-P 58 (Cyclostyled Copy). 


49. Probably owing to the local clay of the gneissic region. Also the deterioration 
might be due to the powerful intrusion of the iron-usuing meglithic people in large 
number who had also wheel-made pottery and were as good in making pottery, more 
or less at the same time and this intrusion had gradually brought an end to the tradi- 
tion of making tools in stone and the grey ware pottery. 
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50. This type occurs in almost all the sites excavated. See the reports thereof 
mentioned above. 


51. IAR, 1958-59, p. 33, 1959-60, p. 38 and also of 1961-62. 


52. Sankalial et. al., Excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli, Poona, 1952-53 
and 1958. 


53. IAR, 1959-60, Excavations at Daimabad, Ahmednagar Dt. Maharastra. 
54. IAR, 1956-57. p. 17. 


55. More or less the similar range of period for the arrival of the Jowre pottery 
in the Bhima valley is evident. In the long chain of the sites along the Bhima some 
here and there, have exclusively grey ware pottery while the sites very near to them, 
the Jorwe pottery in predominance. Indi (55) and Inagalgi (58), Hanchinal (52) and 
Gugihal (57), Bhantnur (35) and Moratgi (76), are respective instances to the point, 
the average distance in between the two of each pair being about 5 to 6 Km. This 
striking but enigmatic absence of the Jorwe pottery in the former is probably due to 
the desertion or on the verge of desertion of these sites by the inhabitants when the 
Jorwe pottery had arrived in the latter places. And the grey ware pottery of the former, 
include the late pottery types such as bowls with flattened edge etc. (See Piklihal 
Excavations, pp. 49-51, pl. 32 for upper neolithic wares and forms). These circumstances 
seem to suggest that the Jorwe pottery appeared in the last phase of the neolithic 
culture in the Bhima. 

The number within the brackets above are those of the Key to Fig. 1 given below 
to know the relative geographical positions of the sites in question, in Fig. No. 1. 

56. AI No. 4, pp. 221-22 pl. LXXXIX. 

57. Ibid. Fig. 17, Nos. 1-11 excepting No. 10. 

58. Ibid. Fig. 17, No. 12. 

59. At Maski and Brahmagiri, this type, of course, occurs in the megalthic phase. 
See AI, No. 13, Fig. 22 Nos. 15 and 16, and AI, No. 4, Fig. 25, No. 106. At the latter 
site the type is found to be rare and is absent at Chandravalli (See AI. No. 4, fig. 43 
and 44) where there is no neolithic phase unlike Brahmagiri. At Jadigenahalli, also, 
it is absent (See, Seshadri, M, Report on the Jadigenahalli Megalithic Excavations 
1957). It appears therefore that this type does not occur in those megalithic sites 
where there is no earlier neolithic cultural phase that has received the chalcolithic 
elements i.e. the Jorwe pottery and the black-and-red ware. The type in question at 
Maski and Brahmagiri where the neolithic has been penetrated by the chalcolithic 
pottery as shown above is, in all probability, chalcolithic surviving in the megalithic. 

60. IAR, 1956-57 pp. 18-19. 

61. Chalcolithic Chandoli, Fig. 47, LVIII-LVIIIc. Also refer to the respective 
analogies given in the Fig. 12 below. 

62. The Stone Age Hill-Dwellers. Fig. 23. Also refer to the respective analogies 
given in the Fig. 12 below. 


KEY TO FIGURE No. 1. 


State: Mysore. — District: Bijapur. 
I Group A: Sites with grey wares and chert microliths 
1. Salvadgi 5. Bilebhavi 9. Gadisomnal 
2. Hulagbal 6. Maileshvar 10. Talikot 
3. Baur 7. Gundaknal 11. Navadgi 
4. Balaganur (2) 8. Karaganur 12. Lakkundi 
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13. Bhaninur 19. Padeknur 0 S25. \Damber @) 
14. Gotkhinki 20. Minajgi. 26. Jaipur. 

15. Ingalgeri 21. Chokavi 27. Sindgeri. . 
16. Kaldevanhalli PARTS oe es 28. Kondguli. 
17. Lingadhalli 23. Belvada 29. Budihaldon. 
18. Vanahalli 24. Hoshalli 30. Deur. 


Note: Nos. 1 to 25 are in Muddebihal Taluka and Nos. 26 to 30, in Sindgi Taluka 
exepting No. 27, which is in te AME Taluka. 


Ii Group B: Sites with grey wares and microliths of Chert and chalcedony 


31. Marihal 38. Gubewad 45. Mannur. 

32. Khainur 39. Madbal 46. Kannolli 

33. Sungathana 40. Byakod (3) | 47. Nivalkhodi. 
34. Nandgeri 41. Borgi 48. Othihal. 

35. Bhantnur 42. Huvinhalli 49. Chandkavate. 
36. Bankalgi 43. Gundgi 50. Balaganur (2) 
37. Antargangi 44. Almel 51. Tambe. 


Note: Nos. 31 to 51 are in Sindgi taluka. 


Group B: Sites with grey wares and microliths of Chalcedony 


52. Hanchinal 54. Nad (bk) 
53. Benkanhalli 55. “Indie 


III Group C: Sites with Jorwe ware pottery, the grey ware and the microliths of 


ry. 


Chalcedony 

56. Masali (Kd.) 63. Hatthalli 70. Moratgi. 
57. Gugthal 64. Dhulkhed 71. Khyadgi. 
58. Ingalgi 65. Chanegaon 72. Rodgi. 
59. Bhairangi 66. Anachi (2) 73. Urchan. 
60. Ballolli 67. Hingni (3) 74. Kumshi. 
61. Jirankalgi 68. Chik-Mannur 75. Baglur. 
62. Umraj 69. Bhuyar 76. Moratgi. 


Note: Nos. 52 to 76, are in Indi taluka excepting No. 73 which is in Atmiait 
taluka, Gulbarga Dist. Also, two sites of the Group C type, were noticed 
in Hire-Bevanur, recently and is shown in the map just above the No. 58, 
but without number. 


Sites with grey ware, microliths of chert and chalcedony in the Krishna valley, 
Bijapur Dt. 


77. Terdal (3) 81. Hippargi 85 Kallolli (2) 
78. Hanagandi 82. Shirguppi 86. Konnur. 
79. Asangi 83. Jagadal 87. Bilgi (2). 
80. Kullolli (2) 84. Chimmad 


Sites with grey wares and microliths of chalcedony and chert in the Malaprabha 
valley, Bijapur Dt. 


88. Gugalmari 89. Badami. 


Note: Nos. 77 to 86 are in Jamkhandi taluka, and No. 87 is in Bilgi taluka; 
No. 88, in Hungund taluka and No. 89, in Badami taluka. 


> dale 
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VI. Chalcolithic and Neolithic sites referred to in the Key-map of Figure 1 


A : Bahal B : Jorwe C : Nevasa 
D : Nasik E : Watgal F : Maski 
G : Sangankallu H : Brahmagiri I : T. Narasipura 


Note: The number within the brakets suffixed to some place names above, indi- 
cates the number of sites discovered in those localities. 


List of the Neolithic-sites in the lower Bhima, the Krishna, the Malaprabha, the Ghata- 
ptabha and the Tungabhadra valleys 


VII. Lower Bhima valley Dt. Gulbarga 
90. Ijeri (Jewargi Tk.) 92. Tadbidi (Shorapur Tk.) 
91. Mandewal (Jewargi Tk.) 93. Sangawr (Yadgir Tk.) 

VIII. Upper Krishna valley. Dt. Belgaum 
94. Nesur (Athani Tk.) 100. Sasalhatti (Raibag Tk.) 
95. Satti (Athani Tk.) 101. Kudchi (Raibag Tk.) 
96. Shegunshi (Athani Tk.) (3 sites) 102. Examba (Chikkodi Tk.) @ sites) 
97. Yergatti (Raibag Tk.) 103. Kallolli (Chikkodi Tk.) (3 sites) 
98. (Haravageri (Raibag Tk.) 104. Sadalga (Chikkodi Tk.) 


99. Mugalkhod (Raibag Tk.) 
Note: At Kudchi is an ash mound. 


IX. Lower Krishna valley. Dt. Gulbarga. 

105. Hunasgi 106. Budihal 

107. Rajankolur (In this site are two ash mounds). 
X. Malaprabha valley Dt. Dharwar. 

108. Hirehal (Ron Tk.) 110. Kowjageri (Ron Tk.) 

109. Hole-Alur (Ron Tk.) 112. Belvanki (Ron Tk.) (4 sites) 

110. Basarkod (Ron Tk.) 113. Yavagal (Ron Tk.) 
“XI. Ghataprabha valley Dt. Belgaum 

114. Konnur (Gokak Tk.) 115. Dyaganhatti (Gokak Tk.) 


XII. Tungabhadra valley + 


Dt. Raichur Dt. Dharwar 
116. Rajalabanda (Manvi Tk.) 120. Puradakeri (Hirekerur Tk.) 
117. Karadigudda (Manvi Tk.) 121. Kamalapur (Hirekerur Tk.) 


118. Tavargera (Kushtgi Tk.) 
119. Chikramapur (Gangawati Tk.) 


Note; Wherever more than one site are noticed, their number is mentioned just 
at the end of the respective locality’s name. 


Post Script: The neolithic site at Tavergera (No. 118 in the above list of the 
sites), is earlier noticed and shown in Geological map No. | of 
the Journal of Hyderabad Geological Survey Vol. part 1. Of 
late, a neolithic site with remains of an ash mound in Bignal, 
Bilgi Tuluika, Bijapur Dt. was noticed by the author. 
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KEY TO PLATES AND FIGURES (Nos. 2-9) 


Plate I:Salvadgi; Fluted cores, crested ridged flakes, parallel-sided blades etc. (all 
of chert). 


Fluted cores: Nos. 1 and 2. Crested ridged flakes: Nos. 3 (Fig. 3, No. 17) and 4 
(Fig. 6, No. 33). Parallel-sided blades; Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10 (Fig. 4, No. 21). Parallel- 
sided blades with retouch on one of their edges; Nos. 11, 12 (Fig. 6, No. 40), 
13 and 14. Notched blade No. 5, parallel-sided blades with retouch on the end; 
Nos. 6, 16 (Fig. 7. No. 56) and 17. Partially retouched points; Nos. 15 (Fig. 8, 
No. 69) and 18. 


Plate II: Fluted cores (Nos. 1-12) and parallel-sided blades (Nos. 13 to 22). 


(Nos. 1 to 3, 7, 13 to 15, 18, 19 and 21 of chert and the rest of chalcedony). 
Hulagbal: Nos. 1 (Fig. 2 No. 3) and 14 (Fig. 6, No. 35). Baur: No. 2 Kannolli: 
Nos. 3 and 7. Kumshi; Nos. 4 and 19. Benakanhalli: Nos. 5 (Fig. 3, No. 14). 
Urchan: Nos. 6 (Fig. 3, No. 12), 9 (Fig. 3, No. 10), 10 (Fig. 2, No. 2), 20 (Fig. 4, 
No. 20). Tamba: No. 8 (Fig. 3, No. 13). Hatthalli; No. 11 (Fig. 2, No. 5). Umraj 
No. 12 (Fig. 3, no. 9), Gundaknal; No. 13 (Fig. 5, No. 21). Huvinhalli No. 15. 
Indi No. 16 (Fig. 4, No. 24) Nad (bk): No. 17 (Fig. 4, No. 18). Hanchinal: No. 18 
(Fig. 4, No. 18) Dhulkhed: No. 21 (Fig. 4, No. 19). 


Plate III: Microliths (Nos. 1 to 14, 16 to 21, 23, are of chert and the rest of chalcedony). 
i. Rectangular flakes: (of probably black chert): Urchan, Fig. 2, No. 1. 
ii. Oval scraper with retouch on one edge: Vanahalli, No. 6. 
iii. Crested ridged blade: Balaganur (M), No. 1 (Fig. 3, No. 1). 


iv. Parallel-sided blade with transverse flutings: Nandageri, No. 9 (Fig. 5, 
No. 30). Notched blade: Kannolli, No. 19. Parallel-sided blade with serrated 
edge. Tumgi, Fig. 5, No. 32. 


v. Parallel-sided blade with fine retouch on one edge; Ingalgeri, No. 2 (Fig. 6, 
No. 4) Budihaldon, No. 7 (Fig. 7, No. 42) End scraper on blade; Dhulkhed, 
No. 31 (Fig. 9, No. 82). 


‘vi. Backed blades; Budihaldon, No. 8. Kannolli No. 18 (Fig. 7, No. 43) and 
Urchan No. 25 (Fig. 7, No. 44). 


vii. Crescentically backed (Pen-knife) blades; Chokavi, No. 5 (Fig. 7, No. 53); 
Nandageri, No. 10 (Fig. 7, No. 50) Khainur, No. 13; Kannolli No. 14 
(Fig. 7, No. 57); Hanchinal, No. 24 (Fig. 7 No. 53); Urchan No. 28 (Fig. 7). 


viii. Backed blade-cum-point; Benakanhalli, No. 20 (Fig. 8, No. 60). 


ix. Points: Mailesvar No. 3 and Fig. 8 No. 62; Kannolli No. 15 (Fig. 7, No. 47); 
and No. 17 (Fig. 8, No. 63); Benakanhalli, No. 21 (Fig. 8, No. 64); Madbal, 
No. 23 (Fig. 8, No. 59); Khyadgi (on a chip), No. 30 (Fig. 8, No. 65); Tumbgi 
(Fig. 8, No. 58 Urchan No. 26 (Fig. 8, No. 61). 


x. Crescents: Kannolli No. 16 (Fig. No. 78); Benakanhalli, No. 22 (Fig. 9, 
No. 77). 


xi. Burins: Khyadgi No. 29 (Fig. 8 No. 67); Hatthalli, Fig. 8 No. 70. 
xii. Triangle: Urchan No. 27 (Fig. 9, No. 81). 
xiii. Double shouldered arrow-head, Nandageri No. 11 (Fig. 8, No. 73). 


Plate I. Salvadgi: Fluted cores and microliths. 
(Copy Right, Archeological Survey of India) 


Plate II. Fluted cores and parallel sided blades, Bijapur Dt. 
(Copy Right. Archeological Survey of India) 


Plate UI. Microliths, Bijapur Dt. 
(Copy Right. Archeological Survey of India) 


Plate IV. WHingni: Fluted cores and microliths. 
(Copy Right. Archeological Survey of India) 


Plate V. Neolithic tools, Bijapur Dt. 
(Copy Right. Archeological Survey of India) 


Plate VI. Neolithic tools, Bijapur Dt. 
(Copy Right. Archeological Survey of India) 


Plate VII. Black-on-red painted sherds, Bijapur Dt. 
(Copy Right. Archeological Survey of India) 


Plate VII. Grey ware sherds with incised decorations and perforations, Bijapur Dt. 
(Copy Right. Archeological Survey of India) 
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Figure 1. Chalcolithic and Neolithic sites, Bijapur Dt. 
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(1/1) Flake, fluted and irregular cores, Bijapur Dt. 
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(1/1) Fluted cores and flakes with crested ridge, Bijapur Dt. 
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Figure 4. (1/1) Parallel sided blades, Bijapur Dt. 
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Figure 5. (1/1) Microliths, Bijapur Dt. 
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(1/1) Microliths, Bijapur Dt. 
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Figure 8. (1/1) Microliths, Bijapur Dt. 
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(1/1) Microliths, Bijapur Dt. 
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Figure 10. Bijapur Dt. Grey ware pottery-types 
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Figure 1]. Bijapur Dt. Plain and painted red ware pottery-types 
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Plate IV: Hingni: Fluted cores, parallel-sided Blades and microliths. (All of chalce- 


dony). 
Irregular core: No. 1 (Fig. 2, No. 4). 


i. Fluted cores; Nos. 2 to 4 (Fig. 2, Nos. 6, 7 and 8) respectively). 
i, Parallel-sided blades: Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 9 (Fig. 4, Nos. 26, 23 and 22 respec- 


tively and Fig. 5, No. 31). 


iv. Crested ridged blade: No. 6 (Fig. 3, No. 15). 
v. Blade with serrated edge (Saw); No. 30 (Fig. 6, No. 34). 
vi. Parallel-sided blades with retouch on one edge; Nos. 12, 13 and 14 (Fig. 7, 
No. 54, Fig. 6, Nos. 37 and 39 respectively. 
vii. Obliquely backed blades: Nos. 16 and 17 (Fig. 7, Nos. 48 and 49 respec- 
tively). 
viii. Crescentically backed (Pen-knife) blades: Nos. 18 and 20 (Fig. 7, Nos. 51 
and 46 respectively). 
ix. Backed blades: Nos. 13, 19 and 27 (Fig. 6, Nos. 37 and 38; Fig. 7, No. 45). 
x. Points: Nos. 21 (Fig. 8, No. 66) and 10. 
xi. Crescents: Nos. 22 to 24 (Fig. 9, Nos. 74, 76 and respectively) and Fig. 9, 
No. 75. 
xii. Triangles: Nos. 28 and 29 (Fig. 9, nos. 79 and 80 respectively). 
xiii. Burin: No. 25 (Fig. 8, No. 68). 
xiv. Hallow scraper (?) on blade; No. 26. 
xv. Single shouldered arrow-head: No. 11 (Fig. 9, No. 72). 
Note: Fig. 7 No. 57; and No. 47; Fig. 8, No. 58; Fig. 9, Nos. 77 and 75, are 
enlarged double times the original. 
Plate V: Neoliths (All probably are of fine grained dolerite). 


. Axes: Dhulkhed, Nos 1, 4 and 8; Urchan, Nos. 2, 5 and No. 11 (shoe last 


type); Mailesvar, No. 6 (elongated); Hulagbal, No. 7 (flat). 


i. Adzes: Urchan, No. 10; Hanchinal, No. 9 (Axe-adze type). 
ii. Wedges; Dhulkhed, No. 3 and Baur, No. 12. 


Plate VI: Neoliths: 


,: 
il, 


iii. 
iy. Unfinished chisel. Hulagbal; No. 15. 


Unfinished axes. Hulagbal; Nos. 13 and 14. 


Working edges of axes. Urchan: Nos. 17, 21 (Note the convex working edge 
splaying out like a chalcolithic copper celt) and 22. Balagnur (Muddebihal 
Tk.); Nos. 20 and 24. Talikot; No. 23. 


Wedges. Urchan; Nos. 16 and 19. 


Discoid. Dhulkhed No. 18. 


Plate VII: Black-on-red painted sherds. 


(Nos. 1 to 20 are of Jorwe fabric and Nos. 21 to 25, of Brahmagiri IA fabric). 
Masali (kd.); Nos. 1 (vase with everted rim) and 2. Ingalgi; Nos. 3 and 4. Hingni; 
Nos. 5 and 6. Urchan: Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 (rim of a high necked jar), 11, 12, and 14 
(fragment of a spouted vessel). Dhulkhed; Nos. 15 to 19 Jirankalgi: No. 20. 
Kannolli; No. 21. Indi; No. 22. Budihaldon; No. 23. Balaganur (Muddebihal 
Tk.) Nos. 24 Chokavi; No. 25. 
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Plate VIII: Pot-sherds with incised decorations etc. (All are of Brahmagiri grey 
ware fabric). 

Hulagbal; Nos. 1 to 4. Sungathan; No.5. Kannolli; No. 6. Khainur: Nos. 7 to 
12. Urchan; No. 13. 


Figure 10: Grey ware (of Brahmagir fabric) pottery-types, (Br. = Brahmagiri. 
MSK = Maski. fg. = figure.) 
i. Vases with outcurved rim and convex sides: (Cf. Br. fg. 19, No, T. 25. MSK. 
fg. 10, No. 4, fg. 12, Nos. 19, 21, 32). Balaganur (M); No. 1; Marihal: No. 2, 
Baur; No. 3, Urchan: No, 4 and Baur; No. 5. 


ia. Vases with outturned rim and convex body. (Cf. Br. fg. 19, No. T 29. MSK 
fg. 10 No. 1 b and Ic) Salvadgi: No, 6. Kannolli; No, 7. Gotkhindki; No. 8 
and Borgi: 9. 

ib. Small Vases with globular body. Byakod No, 19 (cf. MSK fg. 12, No. 23a.). 
Kaldevanhalli; No, 20 (cf. Br. fg. 22, T 27). 

ic. Vase with outcurved rim and narrow mouth. Urchan; No. 21 (cf: Br. fg. 22, 
No. T 51. MSK. fg. 12, No. 29). 

ii. Jar; Urchan; No, 22 (cf, MSK fg. 12, No. 23). 

iii. Spouted pots or vessels. Kumshi; No, 23 (Cf; Br. fg. 23, No. T 76.). Hulagbal 
No. 24. 

iv. Basins. (Cf; MSK. fg. 11, No. 13). Urchan; No, 16. Hanchinal; No, 17. 
Nagarhalli: No, 18. ; 

vy. Bowls with convex sides or sides converging towards the base. (Cf. Br. 

fg. 22, No. T 62 and T 63. MSK. fg. 11, No. 7b and 8b). Khyadgi; No, 10. 
Nivalkhodi; No, 11. Indi: No, 12. Lakkundi: No, 13. 

va. Bowls (Cf: MSK. fg. 11. No. 8. Br. fg. 22, No. T 64). Baur: No, 27. Nival- 
khodi; No, 28. Urchan. No, 30. Tumbgi: No. 21. 

vb. Cups (Cf. MSK fg. 10, No. 2a) Balganur (Sindgi); No, 14. Othihal: No, 15. 

vii. Dish: Khyadgi; No, 29 (Cf: MSK. fg. 11, No. 11). 

viia. Dish-on-stand: Khyadgi: No, 29 (Br. fg. 23, No. T 76.) and 26. 
viii. Lids: Nivalkhodi; No, 32. Kumshi: No, 33. 


Figure 11: Plain and painted red ware (of Jorwe fabric) pottery-types (Nos. 1, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 11 to 15 have black paintings on the red exterior. NVS.= Nevasa. 


fg. = Figure). 
i. Short-necked vessels (Cf: NVS. fg. 91, No, T. 4f.) Dhulkhed: No, 1. Masali 
(kd); Now3. 
ia. High-necked vessels (NVS. fg. 90, T 3 and 3c.) Dhulkhed: No. 1. 
ii. Vases with everted rim (Cf. NVS. fg. 91, No. T..4) Hingni; No, 19. 
iia. Vase with thick short upright rim. Urchan; No. 17 (Cf. NVS. fg. 91; No. T 
4a). 
iii. Vessels with long spout. Urchan; No, 10 (NVS. fg. 85, B). 
iv. Bowls with convex side (Cf. NVS. fg. 89, No. T. 2 A, B, X, Y, Z and fg. 92, 
T 6c). Urchan: No. 2. Ingalgi; No, 5, Chikmannur: No, 7. Urchan: 
No. 8. and Kumshi: No, 9. 
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iva. Bowls with slight depression below the edge. (Cf. NVS. fg. 89 No, T, 2t 
and 2u). Urchan: No, 6. Dhulkhed: No, 11. Jirankalgi: No, 12. Gugihal: 
No, 16, and Rodgi: No, 15. 

ivb. Bowls with concave side and carinated body. (Cf. NVS. fg. 87, No, T. 2¢ 
and fg. 88. No. T 2g and k) Khyadgi: No, 13. Urchan: No, 14. 


y. Basins: Urchan: No, 18. 


Figure 12: Chalcolithic black-and-red ware. Pottery-types (TKT = Tekkalakota. 
NVS = Nevasa. TKD = Tekwada). 
i. Small vases with slight depression below the edge. Urchan: No, 7, Kumashi: 
No, 8. Ingalgi: No, 9. 
ia. Small vase with out-turned rim Urchan: No, 3 (NVS, fg. 102, T. 26). 


ib. Small vase with verticle rim: Kumshi; No, 2. 

ic. Small vase with carinated body; Kumshi; No, 9. 

ii. Bowls with straight sides (Cf. TKT, fg. 23, c.) Dhulkhed: No. 1 Jirakalgi: 
No. 6. 

iia. Bowl with slight depression below the edge and externally corrugated convex 
body. Watgal: No, 5 (Cf. TKT, fg. 23 a and TKD, fg. 8 No. 2). 

jib. Bowls with concave side and carinated body. (Cf. TKT. fg. 23, Nos. b, d, 
e, h TKD. fg. 8, Nos. 4 and 8) Kumshi: No. 3 and 7. Hingni: No. 10. Urchan: 
No. 11. Masali: Nos. 13, 14, aod 15. Ingalgi; No. 16. 


iic. Double carinated bowl; Kumshi; No, 18 (TKT. fg. 23, g.). 
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SPATIAL ABILITY AND ITS EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(A review of related literature) 
G. M. PATTED 


What is Spatial Ability? 


Ofte ability to think in spatial terms or to deal with concrete materials 
through visualization, or the facility with spatial and visual imagery 
is generally referred to as spatial ability. 

Different psychologists have defined spatial ability in different ways. 
According to Thurstone, it is the “ability to visualize a rigid configura- 
tion when it is moved into different positions....to imagine the move- 
ment or internal displacement among the parts of a configuration... .to 
think about those spatial relations in which the body orientation of the 
observer is an essential part of the problem” (7:190-191). For French, 
it is the “‘ability to perceive spatial patterns accurately and to compare 
them with each other....to remain unconfused by varying orientations 
in which a spatial pattern may be presented. ...to manipulate objects in 
the imagination” (7:190-191). Michael and Guilford consider spatial 
ability as “the ability to comprehend the nature of the arrangement of 
elements within a visual stimulus pattern....to perform mental mani- 
pulation of visual objects” (7:190-191). Smith regards it as the “ability 
to perceive the structure and correct proportions of a figure or pattern, 
grasped as a whole” (12:6). 

Thus, Thurstone stressed “mental manipulation of visual objects’’; 
Smith “‘visual perception”; French, Michael and Guilford emphasized both 
“visual perception” and “mental manipulation of visual objects.” In the 
view of the writer, both “‘visual perception”? and “mental manipulation 
of visual objects” are important. Spatial ability may be best defined as 
the capacity to perceive and hold in mind the structure and proportions 
of a form or figure grasped as a whole and to imagine the movement of 
the entire object or its parts. 


Evidence for Spatial Ability 


All attempts to define intelligence as a single entity have failed. 
Spearman (1927) claimed that mental abilities could be grouped into 
factors, a general factor ‘g’ and numerous specific factors (S;, S2, S3....). 
More recent factorial studies have brought to light the existence of a 
number of group factors which enter into some distinct abilities but not 
into all abilities. The evidence for the existence of these group factors is 
particularly strong in the case of the verbal, spatial, and numerical abili- 
bics: 
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Evidence for spatial ability was found in some early performance 
and other non-verbal tests of general ability. For instance, Kelley (1928) 
identified a spatial factor among thirteen-and nine-year-old children in 
four non-verbal tests (6:139). Alexander (1935), using Thurstone’s 
Centroid Method Technique, showed that some of the performance 
tests that he administered to several groups of subjects, involved a factor 
additional to ‘g’. He designated this factor as the “F-factor”(1). Some 
investigators identify this F-factor with space factor. KI Koussy (1935) 
gave twenty-eight tests to 162 boys aged eleven to thirteen. He used a 
modification of Spearman’s tetrad difference technique and showed that 
there was evidence for the existence of spatial factor in eight non-verbal 
tests(2). Thurstone (1938), in his first analysis of primary mental abilities, 
found one space factor (13:80). The United States Employment Service, 
Division of Occupational Analysis, published (1945) a report of various 
analyses in which a space factor was definitely identified (14:21). 

Thus, the above investigations, where a variety of performance and 
other non-verbal tests were administered to different groups of subjects, 
definitely indicate the existence of spatial factor. 


Sub-Factors of Spatial Ability 

American psychologists do not accept the conception of a single, 
broad spatial factor. According to them, several abilities are necessary 
to describe the intellectual porcesses of spatial thinking. These abilities 
constitute the sub-factors of spatial ability. 

Attempts have been made by different psychologists to sub-divide 
the spatial factor and to identify the sub-factors. For instance, Kelley 
(1928) obtained two sub-factors of spatial ability. The first sub-factor 
involved the perception and retention of geometric forms and the second 
a facility for the mental manipulation of shapes (6:139). In 1947, the 
Army Air Forces Research Report (edited by Guilford) gave an account 
of repeated analyses in which at least two space factors were definitely 
found. One was referred to as “awareness or appreciation of spatial 
relations” and the other as “mental manipulation of objects in space’’(3). 

Thurstone (1949-51) reported finding in his studies four spatial 
factors. They were: 


S-1: “Ability to recognize the identity of an object when it is seen 
from different angles or ability to visualize a rigid configura- 
tion when it is moved into different positions’. 

S-2: “Ability to visualize a configuration in which there is move- 
ment or displacement among the parts’’. 

S-3: “Ability to think about those spatial relations in which the 
body orientation of the observer is an essential part of the 
problem’. 
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K-— ‘A -kinaesthetic factor in the Hands and Bolts tests where 
subjects tend to use hand movements to guide their res- 
ponses”’ (14:160). 


Guilford, Fruchter and Zimmerman (1952), in their analysis of the 
A.A.F. Sheppard Field Battery of thirty-nine experimental aptitude 
tests and seven reference tests chosen from the A.A.F. Air Crew Classi- 
fication Battery, clearly identified two space factors. One was charac- 
terised as “spatial relations” or “spatial orientation” (comprehending 
spatial relations relative to the body orientation of the observer) and 
the other as “visualization” (visual manipulative ability). They also 
obtained a third factor referred to as “visual memory” or “‘kinaesthetic 
imagery’. These factors were called SR—O (Spatial relations and orienta- 
tion), Vz (visualization) and K (kinaesthetic imagery) factors by Michael, 
Guilford, Fruchter and Zimmerman (4:45-68). 

The SR-O factor referred to above could be regarded more or less 
as a composite of Thurstone’s 8; and S3 factors; the Vz-factor was 
essentially the same as Thurstone’s S,factor and the K-factor might be 
considered identical with Thurstone’s tentatively identified K-factor. 
Further, the Vz-factor was more or less the same as the second factor 
(mental manipulation) identified by Kelley (1928) and the A.A.F. studies 
(1947). And the SR-O factor was almost the same as the first factor 
(awareness or appreciation of spatial relations) identified in the A.A.F. 
studies. 

Research findings are, thus, not identical since the incidence of 
spatial factors varies with the selectivity of the subjects, the ease of the 
tests and with the presupposition of the psychologist. However, the two 
factors, SR-O and Vz, appear to have been well established. 


Spatial Ability as Predictor of Success in 
Technical Occupations and Courses 


In U.K., the emphasis was on the study of usefulness of spatial 
tests in the selection of students for technical courses and training. The 
studies received further impetus when the Education Act of 1944 laid 
down that pupils should be educated in accordance with their age, abili- 
ties and aptitudes. Similar studies were also conducted in U.S.A. These 
studies have revealed the value of spatial tests for predicting success in 
technical courses and occupations. A brief account of some of the 
studies is given below. 

Holliday (1940) administered a battery of eight N.I.I.P. spatial and 
mechanical tests to groups of trade apprentices, engineer apprentices and 
shop boys. The test battery gave a correlation of .66 with technical draw- 
ing whereas the corresponding correlation of the verbal test (Group 
Test, 33) was only .067 (5:69). 
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Slater (1940) administered a battery of seven spatial tests, a test of 
discrimination of lines and a test of verbal intelligence to a group of 
engineering apprentices. Spatial test showed a much higher correlation 
(.41) with engineering drawing than did the verbal test (.26) (10:40-45). 

Shuttleworth (1942) found that spatial tests had higher validities 
(.46) than the verbal intelligence test (.20) for predicting marks obtained 
by 13-year-old boys attending a junior technical school (9:175-182). 

Knight (1949) has reported a follow-up investigation begun in 
Middlesex in 1943, to obtain data on the effectiveness of spatial tests for 
selecting pupils for junior technical schools. The study showed that as 
the course became specifically technical, the prognostic value of the spatial 
tests became considerably enhanced, while that of the headmaster’s 
ratings decreased (12:141). 

In a followup study (M. Smith) of pupils selected for technical 
education in Middlesbrough (1949-54), scores on the usual selection 
tests as well as on a test of spatial ability were correlated with marks 
obtained in internal and external examinations in a number of technical 
subjects taken three years and five years after the original selection exami- 
nation. The evidence of the study shows that when pupils are being 
selected for a course which is purely or mainly technical, the best single 
predictor of success is a test of spatial ability (12:162). 

In another follow-up study (M. Smith) of pupils selected for grammar- 
school and technical-school courses in Oldham (1954-59), scores on six 
selection tests, including a spatial test (N.F.E.R.), which were available 
at the age of 11 +, were correlated with marks in G.C.E. examinations 
taken five years later. The spatial test was clearly the most valuable for 
predicting success in technical subjects and in art (11:138-145). 

No such study is reported in India. However, the writer, in some 
other context, administered a battery of seven spatial tests, a test of 
verbal ability, and a test of numerical reasoning toa group of architecture 
students in Delhi. Scores on these tests were correlated with the total 
marks obtained by them in external examination. One of the spatial 
tests, Thurstone’s Cubes Comparison Test, gave a high correlation (.55). 
Other spatial tests gave low correlations. The verbal test gave a correla- 
tion of .002 and the numerical reasoning test .165 (8:26). 

The studies referred to above definitely indicate that spatial ability 
is an important factor for success in technical courses and occupations. 
A number of tests to measure spatial ability have been developed and 
they are popularly called spatial tests. 


Measurement of Spatial Ability 


A number of tests have been constructed for measuring or assessing 
spatial ability. A brief description of certain tests is given below. 
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1. Cubes (Thurstone). The S is asked whether two drawings can 
potentially represent the same cube on each face of which a different 
design is supposed to exist. 


2. Flags, Figures and Cards (Thurstone). The S is required to 
indicate whether two drawings, usually in different positions, can re- 
present the same side of the object. 


3. Paper Puzzles (Thurstone). The S is required to combine all 
but one of several black forms that are printed on the left side of a page 
so that the resulting design will match the one presented on the right 
hand side of the page, and then to record the number of the missing 
black piece in the box provided. 


4. Punched holes (Thurstone). The S, who is given a series of 
figures representing a square sheet of paper that has been folded step by 
step into smaller squares, rectangles, or triangles and then punched, is 
asked to indicate, by drawing small circles, where the holes will be when 
the sheet is unfolded. 


5. From Board (Thurstone). The S is presented with items that 
consist of several two-dimensional black pieces of various geometrical 
designs and is asked to draw lines within a large enclosed design to show 
how the pieces can be placed to fit within it. 


6. Lozenges (Thurstone). The S is required to imagine that he 
picks up a lozenge shaped card with hole drawn on one corner and 
turns it over, to select between two alternative cards without holes the 
one with which the stimulus card can be matched and to draw a small 
circle indicating where the hole will be in the chosen card. 


7. Guilford-Zimmerman Spatial Orientation. The S is required to 
ascertain how the position of a boat has changed in a second picture 
relative to its initial position in a first picture. 


8. Guilford-Zimmerman Spatial Visualization. The S presented 
with pictures of clocks in various initial positions, is directed by verbal 
statements concerning the nature and sequence of the movements through 
which the clocks are being put, and is required to select from several 
alternative pictures the one that represents the final position of the clock. 


9. Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board-Test (Likert and Quasha). 
Each item consists of a figure cut into two or more parts. The Sis required 
to determine how the pieces would fit together into the complete figure, 
and choose the drawing that correctly shows this arrangement. 


10. D. A. T. Space Relations (Bennet, Seashore and Wesman). 
The S is required to decide which of the three dimensional figures can 
be made from the given two dimensional pattern. 
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11. Group Test 81 (N.I.1.P., London) 


Part I. The S is required to put a ring round the crosses in column 
B, so as to make the same pattern of the crosses in column A. 


Part Il. The S is presented with five shapes and a number of en- 
closed figures of different shapes. He is required to select two or more 
pieces which, put together, form the given enclosed figures. 


12. G.A.T.B. Spatial Aptitude Test (U.S.E.S.). The Sis required 
to select the correct two-dimensional representation of three-dimensional 
objects. 


13. Blocks Counting Test (J. E. King). The S is required to visua- 
lize and count the number of blocks in a pile. 


14. Kohs’ Block Design Test. The S is required to copy coloured 
designs with blocks. 


15. ‘‘Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive Factors, Revised 1963”’, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, includes the follow- 
ing spatial tests. 


S-1—Cards (suggested by Thurstone) 
S—2—Cubes (suggested by Thurstone). 
S-3—Spatial Orientation (Guilford—Zimmerman) 
Vz-—1—Form Board Test (suggested by Thurstone) 
Vz—2—Paper Folding Test (suggested by Punched Holes by Thurstone) 
Vz-—3—Surface Development Test. The S is required to visualize or 
imagine how a piece of paper can be folded to form some 
kind of object. 


16. Space Relations Test (Sharma A). The test has four sub- 
parts. The first and second parts require the S to recognize an object 
when it has been rotated in different ways. The third part is “Cubes 
Counting” test. The fourth requires to conceive an irregular two-dimen- 
sional figure, as made up of two smaller figures, when put together would 
make a square. 


17. Form Relations Test (Sharm A). This is constructed on the 
lines of Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test of Likert and Quasha. 


Sica ga Shae 
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LANGUAGE AND PHILOSOPHY 
V. N. DESHPANDE 


HILOSOPHIC interest in language arises from the fact that language- 
forms predetermine certain mcdes of interpretation and observation 
and hence may influence metaphysics and logic. 

It must not be supposed that the influence of language on thought 
(rather philosophic thought) went unnoticed in the past. Examples can 
be cited from past Western philosophic thought calling attention to the 
misleading(?) effects of language and cautioning thinkers lest they be 
deceived by its accidental features. Passages to this effect can be found in 
the writings of Plato and Descartes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume, to name 
but a few of the most eminent figures. But never has philosophy in the 
Western hemisphere viewed language with so much alarm, as it has, 
since the beginnings of the present century. 


I 


What is the nature of, and justification for, the philosopher’s warn- 
ing (caution?) against the misleading linguistic influence on philosophic 
thought ? 

Russell, at the beginning of this century, began pointing out, that 
many philosophic muddles were caused by our inadequate grasp of the 
“logic of our language’: all traditional metaphysics as well as logic 
were filled with mistakes due to bad grammar; the blunders of traditional 
metaphysics were due to its failure to make the kind of distinctions philo- 
sophers ought to make in what Russell called the philosophic grammar 
(a typical phrase he was fond of using).! 

Take for instance, Aristotle. It is just a linguistic accident that the 
Indo-European languages (to which Greek belongs) give great promi- 
nence to a type of sentence having two parts, each built around two 
classes of words—substantives and verbs. Aristotle’s logic was influenced 
by this peculiarity; his subject-predicate logic was the outcome. All 
significant propositions had to be pressed into this mould; linguistic 
elements other than substantives and verbs were ignored; the result was 
the total lack of consideration of relations in Aristotelian logic. 


Consider the following errors in Aristotelian logic: 


(A) Take for instance, the following two propositions: 


(i) Socrates is mortal. 
(ii) .All Greeks are mortal. 


In the Aristotelian doctrine of syllogism, these two forms are treated 
as indistinguishable, 
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Russell complained, that “neigher logic, nor arithmetic can get far 
until the two forms have been seen to be completely different”’. 

“Socrates is mortal’, attributes a predicate to a subject, which is 
named. 

“All Greeks are mortal’, expresses a relation of two predicates— 
viz., “Greek” and “mortal”. The logical analysis of ““All Greeks are 
mortal’, is: “‘For all possible values of x, if x is Greek, x is mortal.” 
Here, we have, instead of a subject-predicate proposition, a connection 
between two propositional functions, each of which becomes a subject- 
predicate proposition when a value is assigned to the variable x. 

The statement, “All Greeks are mortal’, unlike the statement, 
“Socrates is mortal’, names no one and expresses only and solely a 
connection of predicates. : 

This formal logical error, Russell argued, was a source of errors in 
metaphysics and theory of knowledge.2 


(B) To illustrate, consider: 


(1) Socrates is mortal. 
(ii) All men are mortal. 


The syntactical similarity in these propositions led Aristotle to 
believe, that “‘all men” denotes an entity of the same sort, as that denoted 
by “Socrates”. This led him to say, that, in a certain sense, species is a 
substance. 

The logical analysis of, “‘All men are mortal” is: 


(i) “There are men.” 
(ii) “If anything is a man, it is mortal.’ Or, “x is a man’’, implies, 
**x is a mortal’’, whatever x may be. : 

“Socrates is a man’ has “Socrates” for its subject; but, “All men 
are mortal’’, does not have “all men” for its subject, for there is nothing 
about “all men” either in the statement, “there are men’, or in the 
statement, “if anything is a man, it is mortal”’.3 

(C) One of the resulting confusions of Aristotelian logic was to 
suppose, that, a class with only one member is identical with it. This led 
to bad metaphysics and rendered impossible the correct theory of number 
one. ‘‘The scholastics had a maxim to the effect that one and being are 
convertible terms. This maxim, so long as it was believed, made it 
impossible to define 1. The truth is that being is a useless word, and that" 
the kind of things to which this word is applied by those who mistakenly 
use it, are just as apt to be many as to be one. One is a characteristic, 
not of things, but of certain propositional functions which have the 
following property: there is an x which makes the function true and 
which is such that, if y makes the function true, y is identical with x. 
This is the definition of unitary functions and the number | is the pro- 
perty of being unitary which certain functions possess.’’4 
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I mentioned earlier, Russell’s criticism of Aristotelian subject-predi- 
cate logic having misled metaphysics. These are strong words indeed; 
but Russell was prone to pronounce this judgement even on as keen an 
intellect as Leibniz, who, according to him was misled by it. Russell 
convincingly argued in his famous study on Leibniz, that many of 
Leibniz’s most characteristic (philosophic) opinions were due to the 
purely logical doctrine that every proposition has a subject and a 
predicate. Russell’s thesis was subsequently confirmed by Couturat’s 
researches on Leibniz. Leibniz shared this doctrine with Spinoza, 
Hegel and Bradley; if the doctrine is rejected, the whole foundation 
for the metaphysics of all these philosophers is shattered. In conclusion, 
the following generalizations (following Russell) may be hazarded:> 

(i) Subject-predicate logic led to substance-attribute metaphysics. 
Neither would have been invented with a non-Indo-European language 
such as the Chinese.® 

(ii) The influence of the vocabulary, either Anglo-Saxon or Latin, 
led to a kind of platonic pluralism (e.g. Leibniz), and the influence of 
syntax towards monism (e.g. Spinoza). 


Il 


I take a few more examples to illustrate the influence of language 
on philosophy. 


(1) Ontological argument for the existence of God 
The gist of the argument is as follows: 
(i) God is perfect. 
(ii) Being perfect entails being existent. 
(iii) Therefore, God exists. 


Kant removed the bottom of the argument by showing that existence 
is not a real predicate. “If it were a real, and not merely a grammatical 
predicate, it would be able to form part of definition of God, and it 
could then be an analytic truth that God exists. But existential pro- 
positions (propositions asserting existence) are always synthetic, always 
true or false as a matter of fact, rather than as a matter of definition. 
Whether any specified kind of thing exists can be determined only by 
the tests of experience. The function of ‘is’ or ‘exists’ is not to add to 
the content of a concept but to posit an object answering to a concept. 
Thus, the real contains no more than the possible (a hundred real dollars 
are the same in number as a hundred imagined ones); the difference is 
that in one case, the concept does and in the other case, it does not 
correspond to something in reality.’’7 

The deception that “exists” in “‘God exists’ is a predicate is one 
engendered by grammatical form. 
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Thus, consider the following propositions: 


(i) Nehru is fair. | 
Being fair entails the existence of a fair object (here, the object 
being Nehru). 
Therefore, Nehru exists. 


(ii) Gandhi is called Mahatma. 
Bzing a Mahatma entails the existence of a noble-souled person 
(here, the person is Gandhi). 
Therefore, Gandhi exists. 


The grammatical form of these arguments, is the same as the onto- 
logical argument, mentioned earlier. 


(2) Existential propositions 


One may as well ask: why have philosophers made such a fuss 
about a straight-forward notion as “existence”? 

Through the following examples, it may be shown, how, an in- 
adequate grasp of the logic of a concept like existence leads to philosophic 
muddles. 


Consider the following propositions: 


(i) Satan does not exist. 
(ii) Unicorns do not exist. 
(iii) Round squares do not exist. 
(iv) A golden mountain does not exist. 


If there is no Satan, then the statement “‘Satan does not exist’’, 
cannot be about Satan in the way in which “I am writing now” is about 
me. But some philosophers still argued, that “Satan does not exist’’ is 
still somehow about Satan and that “‘exists’’ still signified some sort of 
attribute or character, although not a quality. 


Two theories were proposed to meet this situation; 


(i) Some argued, that the statement was about something desc- 
ribed as “the idea of Satan’’. 


(ii) Some others said, that it was a subsistent, but a non-actual 
entity called Satan. 


Both theories entailed, that some thing may be, whether as being 
merely mental (idea), or as being in the realm of subsistents, yet not be 
in existence. These theories, were thus bound to fill either the realm of 
subsistents or the realm of ideas with “‘walking self-contradictions.’’8 

As these were highly unsatisfactory, the theories had to be dropped. 
Russell proposed a new analysis of positive and negative existential 
propositions in terms of his celebrated theory of descriptions. 
According to him, to affirm that “X exist’, is to affirm that there are 
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objects answering to the description ‘‘X’’, and to deny that “X does 
not exist’, is to deny that there are any such objects. The function of 
‘‘exists”’ is thus to assert the instantiation of a given concept.9 


(3) Universals. Consider the following propositions: 


(i) Nehru merits reproof. 

(ii) Raman secured the Nobel prize. 
(iii) Lethargy is reprehensible. 
(iv) Virtue is its own reward. 


The sameness of grammatical form in these four propositions would 
engender the view, that lethargy and virtue are on all fours grammatically 
with Nehru and Raman, and hence are objects, though of different sorts. 
Philosophers have argued that the world contains two kinds of objects, 
namely particulars like Nehru and Raman and universals like /ethargy 
and virtue. 

The sameness of grammatical form has led philosophers to ask 
awkard questions about universals. You can validly ask: What sort of 
a man is Nehru or Raman? But the question: What sort of objects are 
universals (such as lethargy or virtue)?—leads one into difficulties. 
Nehru and Raman are mortal beings and belong to this planet. But 
what property have universals and what kind of subsistence do they 
have? Do they reside in a platonic heaven, in a remote region far away 
from the universe of ours? All kinds of such awkward questions have 
prompted philosophers to propose strange theories. 

What do we mean when we say. “‘virtue is its own reward’? We 
mean that anyone who is virtuous derives inner satisfaction independently 
of any external reward. Whoever is good gains something by being good. 
So the original statement was not about virtue, but about good men, 
and the grammatical subject-word ‘virtue’ meant, what is meant by 
virtuous, and so was, what it pretended not to be, a predicative expres- 
sion, 10 

Ill 


I have attempted so far, to show through examples, how language 
can influence logic and metaphysics. I now turn to more positive con- 
siderations: these relate to attempts made by philosophers in recent 
times to free philosophy from the misleading influence of language on 
philosophy. 

(A) Some philosophers have argued, that ordinary language—the 
language of everyday discourse—was useless (or inadequate) for philo- 
sophising; their aim was to construct an ideal or perfect language, which 
would help prevent fallacious inferences from the nature of language to 
the nature of the world. 

Russell’s Logical Atomism is primarily inspired by this ideal. Russell 
argued, that philosophers need to construct an ideally perfect 
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language with a technical vocabulary of its own. Such a language would 
be free from all vagueness and imperfections.!1 

The programme of constructing a perfect language was not merely 
an utopian wish; it was already available in the language of “Principia 
Mathematica” (in which Russell and Whitehead had shown that mathe- 
matics could be deduced from pure logical concepts alone). The language 
of the Principia was symbolical and provided rigorous logical tools for 
exact logical thinking. Would not the language of the Principia serve as 
well, for the ideal language which philosophers need for philosophizing ? 
Russell actually arrrived at this conclusion. He argued, that the calculus 
set forth in the Principia, “is a language which has only syntax and no 
vocabulary whatsoever....It aims at being that sort of a language, that, 
if you add a vocabulary, would be a logically perfect language”. It has 
no vocabulary in the sense that it is set out exclusively in terms of logical 
constants and variables; but if particular words of appropriate sorts 
replaced variables and thus it was provided with a vocabulary, it would 
be a logically perfect language—logical, in that the logical features of, 
and the logical relations between, its component sentences would be both 
definite and clear. In a logically perfect language, the words in a pro- 
position would correspond, one by one with the components of the 
corresponding fact.!2 For instance, consider the proposition: 

“The cat is on the mat.” 

If you are asked to point out the items in this proposition pointing to 
items in reality, you can do so only with respect to words such as “‘cat”’ 
and “‘mat’’; but what of “‘the’’, “is”? and “‘on’?? There is nothing in 
reality which can be pointed to, for “‘the’’, is’ and “fon”. A logically 
perfect language, Russell thought, would aim at whittling down the 
number of words such as “the’’, “is” and “‘on’’ which cannot name items 
in reality. 

A perfect language will show at a glance the logical structure of the 
facts asserted or denied, and prevent fallacious inferences about the 
world under the influence of the grammatical structure of language on 
thought. 

Philosophers have attacked Russell’s doctrine; the “ideal language”’ 
is no language at all;!3 and the construction of an ideally perfect language, 
has remained only an ideal incapable of complete realization.!4 

(B) Having lost faith in the programme of constructing an ideal 
language, some philosophers of recent times, began to confine their 
attention to the ordinary language of discourse. 

The authors of the Ordinary Language Philosophy argue, that many 
philosophic muddles and perplexities are due to our inadequate grasp of 
the use of words and the logic of our language. A main source of our 
failure to understand is that we do not, ‘‘command a clear view of the 
use of our words. Our grammar is lacking in this sort of perspicuity.”!5 
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Should we like Russell, then, place our faith in the construction of 
an ideal language, wherein, we hope to command a clear view of the 
world, which this ideal language aims to provide? No: Otherwise, it 
would mean that, “....our logic were, so to speak, a logic for vacuum. 
Whereas logic does not treat of language—or of thought—in the sense 
in which natural science treats of a natural phenomenon, and the most 
that can be said is that we construct ideal languages. But here the 
word ‘ideal’ is liable to mislead, for it sounds as if these languages were 
better, more perfect, than our everyday language; and as if it took 
the logician to show people at last, what a correct sentence looked 
like.’’16 

When one talks about language, words or sentences, one must speak 
of the language of everyday. “Is this language somehow too coarse and 
material for what-we want to say? Then how is another one to be con- 
structed? And how strange that we should be able to do anything at 
all with the one, we have!’”!7 

With this interest in ordinary language, goes the doctrine that the 
meaning of a word is its use.!8 One cannot guess how a word functions; 
one has to look at its use and learn from that.19 What a philosopher 
should do is to bring words back from their metaphysical to everyday 
usage.20 


IV 


With the philosopher’s increasing interest in language, has arisen the 
view of philosophy as primarily concerned with conceptual analysis. 
“...Recently, there has been a growing conviction that although arm- 
chair reflection does not provide a sufficient basis for substantive con- 
clusions about what is or ought to be, it is fitted to bring about a greater 
clarity and explicitness concerning the basic concepts we employ in 
thinking about the world and human life.’’2! 

What is the nature of conceptual analysis, well fitted to enhance our 
perspicuity of thought regarding the world and human conduct? 

When an analytic philosopher undertakes the investigation of a 
problem—truth, knowledge, freedom, god, moral obligation, whatever— 
there are three ways in which he may formulate his problem. (Here, I 
follow, Alston, 


He may (say) taking god, as our example: 


(i) that he is investigating the nature of god; 
(ii) that he is analyzing the concept of god; 
(iii) that he is trying to get at the meaning of god. 


Increasing use of the third alternative characterizes practice in analytic 
philosophy today. The first alternative, leads the philosopher to try to 
locate, and inspect some entity called “‘god’’, an entity which is supposed 


18 
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to exist, and has a certain nature independent of our discourse. “But no 
one actually has any prodcedure for investigating such entities.’’22 

The second alternative implies, that the task of a philosopher, “‘is 
one of introspectively scrutinizing something called a concept and dis- 
covering what its parts are and how they are put together (as the word 
‘analysis’ suggested). Again, it does not seem possible to develop objective 
techniques for doing such a thing nor does it seem that is what philo- 
sophers really do under the heading of conceptual analysis.”’23 

It is no exaggeration to say, that in a broad sense, the concern of 
analytic philosophy is identical with the problems of philosophy of 
language. Philosophy thus at last has become extremely self-conscious of 
the linguistic tools it has perforce to use to express itself, and to use it in 
such a way as not to be misled. 

Though, it is difficult to avoid the impression, that in this, it is still 
somewhat in a confused state, neverthless many intricate questions in the 
philosophy of language have been articulated and progress achieved in 
some directions—and here by progress, I mean progress towards clarity 
and banishment of confusion. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


FOREIGN TRADE AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT BY V. L. DDSOUZA 


a monograph contains three lectures delivered by Prof. V.L. D’Souza 

at the Karnatak University. The first lecture surveys the pattern 
of world trade in recent times against the background of a reconsidera- 
tion of the theory of comparative costs and of terms of trade. The other 
two lectures draw up a comprehensive trade policy for the developing 
economies in the light of the place they have come to occupy in the 
world trade. : 

The author begins with questioning the relevance of the theory of 
international trade based on the assumption that the whole of a good 
was produced in one country only with the help of two factors viz., 
capital and labour. He observes, “It is now coming to be recognised 
that from the point of view of developing economies the ratio of capital 
to labour endowment is undoutedly important for productivity and the 
standard of living but it has relatively small effect on the pattern of foreign 
trade. What is important is the natural resources of the country and its 
human resources in the shape of skill, enterprise, pioneering ability and 
the inventive capacity of the people’. (p. 8) Today the factors which 
influence the pattern and course of trade are productivity, managerial 
ability (p. 10), the movement in national income and output (p. 14) and 
the comprehensive commercial policy followed by the trading countries 
(pp. 14-15). In presenting the invasions of these dynamic elements into 
the classical theory, the author has drawn upon the contributions of 
such writers like Johnson, Morgan and Harrod. 

Against the background of the growing restrictive policy in respect 
of trade, the author examines the question (a) of terms of trade and (b) of 
the future of trade. The adverse terms of trade experienced by the primary 
producing countries which happen to be developing economies has been 
clearly brought out. “There appears to be a chronic surplus of primary | 
products, partly because of the growth of agricultural population in 
primary producing countries and partly because of the improvement in 
the technology of food and raw materials production’. (p. 18). But 
there is sluggish growth of demand due to the low income-elasticity of 
demand for food articles, the decline: of the raw material content of 
industrial production due to the development of synthetic materials and 
the substitution of less highly sophisticated for more highly sophisticated 
raw materials, (p. 18). It is in this context that a powerful case has been 
made for building up of “import saving” or “Import substitution indus- 
tries’, and even a drastic measure like allocation of resources towards 
this end has been suggested. 
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With the restrictive trade policies already admitted to be existing 
among the developed countries and an import saving trade policy sug- 
gested for the developing economies the future of foreign trade is obvious 
to anybody. Moreover, it is also admitted that the fast spreading techno- 
logical progress by making the production of any good any where “‘almost 
with equal efficiency’ has lessened the need for international specialisa- 
tion on the scale that it existed before’’. (p. 29). Inspite of this the author 
contends that “Even so the quantum of world trade goes on increasing”’. 
(p. 31). His basis for such optimistic outlook is statements like “There 
will always be differences in comparative advantage....”. “There will 
be scope for gainful exchange between manufactured products and 
primary products....” (p. 30). The future rate of growth of world 
trade and the relative importance for different countries of foreign trade 
are questions which require much fuller treatment than is given here 
before any conclusion could be hazarded. 

An analysis is made in lecture II of the role of trade policy in help- 
ing the ‘take-off’ of the underdeveloped countries. Discussion of the 
various measures of trade policy is necessarily brief and controversial 
points have not been fully dealt with. In a short lecture, however, it 
cannot be otherwise. The author concludes that in the context of the 
present world situation the developing eccncmies should attach prime 
importance to the development of a flexible attitude towards their trade 
patterns and policies (p. 50). 

Arguments of Lecture II are continued in the succeeding one to 
present the case for a suitable trade policy in the context of planning for 
a desirable rate of economic growth. In a developing economy, there is 
likely to be a gap developed between imports and exports as the process 
of development entails a demand for imports. Imports can be paid for 
by exports. The potential demand for exports can be reduced by the 
development of local industries which will have to be protected from 
foreign competition. With all the attempts at import restrictions deve- 
lopment goes on demanding more and more of foreign goods. There- 
fore, it is necessary that exports must be boosted up by properly allocat- 
ing resources to the export industries, by offering incentives, like export 
subsidies, by signing bilateral agreements and so on (pp. 38-9). Where 
there still remains a gap, external assistance preferably in the form of 
untied loans may be sought (p. 41). As a long run measure it has further 
been suggested that a perspective planning in respect of imports and 
exports must be undertaken and the same might be integrated with the 
long term development policy. For, an acceleration of the rate of econo- 
mic growth demands a rising level of imports. With respect to each 
country it should be possible to devise a strategy of development 
which will simultaneously be import-saving and investment-oriented 
(p. 62). 
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The role of foreign trade in India’s economic growth is considered 
in the concluding section of the book. A rapid survey is made of India’s 
commercial policy under economic planning. The author rightly suggests 
that there should be greater investment on export industries and on 
import saving underiakings (p. 73). 
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